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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE difficulty of enforcing an unwise law and the 
bitter fruitage of an unrighteous sentiment are 
becoming more and more clear in connection with the 
Chinese questicn in the West. The anti-Chinese 
law, carefully as it was framed, is giving no little 
trouble in the execution. The last Congress amended 
the Revised Statutes so as to allow an appeal in 
habeas corpus cases from any United States Circuit 
Court to the Supreme Court ; and it has now trans- 
pired that this Congressional action, directed entirely 
at another point, makes a serious fissure in that wall 
of exclusion which exists in materialized form in 
China, and in an intangible, but altogether too ef- 
fective, form in this country. On the arrest of two 
coolies, recently arrived at San Francisco, writs of 
habeas corpus were obtained, and upon the appear- 
ance of the coolies before Judge Hoffman, of the 


ordered to return to China on the ground that the 
evidence offered as to prior residence in this country 
was unsatisfactory. An appeal to the United States 
Circuit Court resulted in an affirmation of the de- 
cision of the District Court, and the coolies have 
now appealed to the Supreme Court. In all prob- 
ability it will be several years before the appeal can 
be heard, and in the meantime the offensive coolies 
will be allowed to remain in this country. The anti- 
Chinese agitators insist that Congress must fashion 
a plug immediately to stop this new gap, and are 
beginning to find out that it is not easy to bring into 
harmony with nineteenth century legal procedure 
a statute which belongs to a jurisprudence of a 
former age. 





From Rock Springs, an extensive coal-mining dis- 
trict about 250 miles west of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
comes the report of a transaction which may be set 
down as the proper fruitage of the tree of intolerance 
planted on the Western coast in obedience to the 
anti-Chinese sentiment. The mining company at 
Rock Springs recently imported a large number of 
Chinamen to take the place of the white men for- 
merly employed in the mines. On Wednesday after- 
noon of last week about 150 miners, formerly em- 
ployed at Rock Springs, armed with shot-guns, 
marched in military form to the Chinese quarters. 
First firing a volley into the air by way of intimida- 
tion, they ordered the Chinamen to leave the place. 
This order was at once obeyed, and the invaders, 
with a gross disregard of even the commonest laws 
of recognized warfare, fired upon their fleeing vic- 
tims, killing seven outright and wounding a number 
of others. The Chinese quarter was then set on fire, 
and thirty-nine houses destroyed. After this gallant 
exploit the attacking forces visited the various 
mines, unearthed all the Chinamen at work, and 
expelled them from the place. To the number of 
500 these unfortunate victims of a ‘‘ superior civili- 
zation” are starving on the adjacent hills. At last 
accounts more than fifty Chinamen have died. The 
details of this story of merciless murder of defense- 
less people reads like a report of a campaign of the 
King of Dahomey. That such things are even possi- 
ble in a civilized country indicates that our civiliza- 
tion is still confined to localities, and is not univer- 
sally diffused. 


The confusion in English politics continues, al- 
though the campaign may now be considered as 
fairly opened. Mr. Gladstone has not yet spoken, 
and so long as his silence continues uncertainty 
and indecision may be expected in the councils of 
the Liberals. The Tory speeches made so far are 
conspicuous principally, like many of our own polit- 
ical speeches, for lack of ideas. Lord Randolph 
Churchill made an address at Sheffield last week 
which fills six closely-printed columns of the London 
‘* Standard,” and yet fails to define with any clearness 
the Conservative position in the present campaign. 
For a rising statesman it was a singularly unprom- 
ising performance, and its special failure was its 
careful avoidance of the Irish question—a silence all 
the more significant because on former occasions 
Lord Churchill has spoken on the Irish question with 
conspicuous lack of reserve. Mr. Parnell has evi- 
dently checkmated the Irish move of the Tory Dem- 
ocrats, and has left them in a swamp from which 
even the will-o’-the-wisp has vanished. 





The Irish question continues, as heretofore, to fur- 
nish no end of surprises ; and the last turn of the 
kaleidoscope is, perhaps, the most astonishing of all. 
At the very moment when there was something like 
unanimity as toa change of policy in Ireland, the 
long-headed and cold-blooded Irish leader moves for- 
ward a step, and takes a position which fairly bewil- 
ders both English parties, and leaves them gazing at 
each other in mutual silence and astonishment. Mr. 





United States District Court, they were promptly 
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Parnell’s demands grow logically out of his entire 


past policy, but they seem, nevertheless, to have 
fallen like a thunderbolt into the already disturbed 
and turbulent arena of English politics. The ad- 
vanced Liberals have not yet spoken. The Conserva- 
tives have preserved unbroken silence save as their 
newspapers have urged uncompromising opposition to 
the Parnell programme ; the sentiment of the moder- 
ate Liberals was undoubtedly expressed by Lord Hart- 
ington in his declaration of gratitude for a frank and 
candid statement, without concealment, on the part 
of Mr. Parnell, and his equally strong declaration, 
in effect, that no English party could for a moment 
listen to such demands, and that in the face of such 
claims all English parties would be united in com- 
mon opposition. The last statement would certainly 
have been true at any other time in English politics. 
But there has been evidence of late of a giving way 
of the old political traditions, which have limited 
political action in certain directions quite as effect- 
ively as if they had been incorporated into the writ- 
ten law of England. It is certain that until very 
recently no English party could have ventured to 
seek power by alliance with an Irish party led by Mr. 
Parnell with the avowed end which the Parnellites 
now have in view. But there is good reason for Mr. 
Parnell’s sneer at the possibility of a combination of 
parties against him ; and England’s public men are 
showing a good deal of anxiety on this point. 

The little cloud which arose two or three weeks ago 
out of the Pacific, no bigger than a man’s hand, has 
become black and threatening. But there are indica- 
tions that nothing more serious than a wind-storm 
may be anticipated. Our readers have been told 
where to look for this insignificant and heretofore 
practically valueless group of islands. They have 
also been apprised of the old Spanish claim of sovy- 
ereignty over them. This claim is as old as the 
voyage of Magellan, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and it has covered about all of the territory 
included in those distant seas. An old Spanish claim 
of this sort, legendary rather than actual, is not the 
sort of thing that stands long in the way of an ener- 
getic, practical statesman of the Bismarck tyne, and 
the news which came last week, and which has set all 
Spain by the ears, was not altogether a surprise to 
those who have been watching the German colonial 
policy. It appears that on the 2ist of August a 
Spanish squadron reached Yap, one of the Caroline 
Islands, for the purpose of occupying it in the name 
of Spain and thus formally acting upon the old elaim. 
With Spanish procrastination, the fleet waited idly 
until three days later, when a German gunboat 
arrived at seven o’clock in the evening, and, without 
waiting for any further ceremony, or until the fuller 
light of another day, dispatched a body of marines 
and sailors to land, and on the instant hvisted the 
German flag. This characteristic act on the part of 
the Germans was followed by an equally character- 
istic performance on the part of the Spaniards, both 
at Yap and, later on, at home. The Spanish com- 
mander energetically but ineffectively protested 
against the action of the German commander, and 
upon his failure to induce the latter to retire, im- 
mediately telegraphed home for instructions. On the 
instant all Spain was ia an uproar, and the Goyern- 
ment formally dismissed the commander of the 
Spanish man-of-war. But the door has been closed 
after the horse has been successfully stolen. The 
German Foreign Office loses no time in these days, as 
England lately learned to her cost. 





Meanwhile the city of Madrid has been in a wild 
tumult ; crowds of excited people have filled the 
streets, venting their indignation against Germany 
by execrations and by attacking the German Embassy, 
tearing down the coat of arms, dragging it through 
the streets, and finally burning it in front of the 
office of the Minister of the Interior. After this ma- 
ture and dignified protest the same crowd proceeded 
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to the French Embassy and cheered themselves 
hoarse, on the general principle that to applaud 
France isto condemn Germany. The situation would 
be humorous—and no doubt presents that aspect to 
the crafty Bismarck—if it were not for the fact that 
the present government of Spain is probably in jeop- 
ardy. The Liberals have already held a meeting and 
resolved that the occupation of Yap by a German 
gunboat is equivalent to a declaration of war, and 
that in case they should be called into power they 
will withdraw the Spanish Embassador from Berlin, 
give the German Embassador at Madrid his passports, 
and order the Spanish authorities at the Philippines 
to recover the disputed territory. The King probably 
understands what a conflict with Germany would 
mean, and is not inclined to jeopardize his crown in 
that way. Onthe other hand, such is the popular 
feeling that any hesitation or reluctance on his part 
would very likely result in his dethronement. He is 
standing between two fires, and unless one of them 
cools sufficiently to allow a safe passage it is difficult 
to see how he is to maintain himself. 


The sufferings of Spain under the terrible scourge 
of the cholera cannot be comprehended by those 
who have never been in the midst of such a state of 
affairs as now prevails in that kingdom. But sym- 
pathy must not blind the world to the fact that Spain, 
by disregarding the commonest principles of health- 
ful living, has brought upon herself the plague which 
is almost desolating her population. Cholera could 
never have taken such hold and made such prog- 
ress in that country if all the conditions had not fa- 
vored the spread of the disease. The same thing is 
true of the French cities which are now suffering 
from the epidemic. Last year the horrible condition 
of Naples was described again and again, as account- 
ing sufficiently for the fatality of any plague in that 
beautiful but unwholesome city. The United States 
Consul at Marseilles has recently sent a report to the 
Secretary of State in which he describes at length 
the absolute disregard of all sanitary laws prevailing 
in the city, and the gross neglect of the authorities 
to follow up last year’s visitation of cholera with any- 
thing like an adequate inspection and supervision. 
The details of the condition of things in Marseilles 
will hardly bear reproduction; they show an ab- 
sence of the sense of decency which is almost incred_ 
ible unless one has lived in some foreign cities, 
What shall be done with those communities which 
not only refuse to care for themselves, but become 
centers of infection for the whole world, will be by 
and by a practical question. It is incredible that 
society should go on permitting centers of infection 
to be established and sustained in the midst of 
crowded populations, and so jeopardize the health of 
the whole world. With the still further increase of 
communication between different countries, which 
will make still more intimate and multifarious the 
ties which now bind the world in common pursuits 
and common interests, the supervision of such cities 
as Marseilles will ultimately become necessary in the 
interest of the health of the world. 





It is not so long ago that there was a just and 
earnest outcry against the barbarism of employing 
children in the English and Welsh mines, and suit- 
able legislation was adopted on the subject by Parlia- 


ment. It will surprise many to know that the same 
deplorable practice has existed, and even now exists, 
in many American mines. Pennsylvania has lately 
passed a law forbidding the employment of boys 
under fourteen in mines, and under twelve in coal- 
breakers. How great need there was of such a law is 
proved by the reports just rendered,showing the effects 
of the law so far as putin operation. In the Grand 
Tunnel coal region 400 boys below fourteen will be re- 
lieved from work ; in the Shenandoah there are from 
1,000 to 1,200 boys affected by this act ; in the Monon- 
gahela 1,000, in Wilkesbarre over 1,000, and fewer 
in other localities. One would suppose that the adult 
laborers would welcome this law as removing an 
element of cheap competition, even if they did not see 
the moral and physical advantage of having their boys 
at school, in place of ruining their constitutions in 
the toil of the pit. But already there ar2 many pro- 
tests against the operation of the law, on the alleged 
grounds that widows with large families will be 
deprived of their support, that new <choolhouses will 
require heavier taxes, and that child-labor will be 
replaced by Hungarian labor. It is likely that these 
protests will be treated with the contempt they de- 
serve. As the Springfield ‘‘ Republican” well says, 
‘* When the commonwealth once allows the school- 
house to get behindhand in the contest with 





ignorance and degradation, it has an up-hiil job ever 
to catch up, the forces of ignorance multiply so much 
more readily.” Why, by the way, would not this 
be a peculiarly good field for an experiment in in- 
dustrial education ? 

Attention has lately been called to the fact that 
the Great American Desert, which a generation ago 
was represented in our maps as comprising a vast 
extent of territory, has been encroached upon by ad- 
vancing civilization until it has shrunk to narrow 
bounds, in many maps not appearing at all. Im- 
mense wheat fields, growing towns, and intersecting 
railroads are now to be found where formerly noth- 
ing was supposed to exist but arid wastes of sand. 
The question of water supply is still, however, in 
many districts a serious one, and particularly in some 
of the California valleys, where the rain falls furi- 
ously at certain seasons and at others there is for 
months no fall whatever. Local papers are now dis- 
cussing tho feasibility of building reservoirs of enor- 
mous size in which to store water for use in the dry 
season. It is proposed to utilize for this purpose the 
hollows once shut in by ancient glaciers and moraines, 
now broken and worn by the ravages of time, but 
which civil engineers believe capable of restoration. 
As an illustration of what human industry and in- 
genuity may accomplish in this way, the feat is 
quoted of the ancient Arabian engineers who built a 
dam two miles long and 120 feet high, by which the 
current of a river was held in check for 2,000 years. 
All this discussion is but one more evidence that the 
free and careless soil cultivation of early days is of 
necessity giving way to the closest tilling of every 
possible acre. 


We have several times called attention to the suc- 
cess of the postal telegraph system of Great Britain. 
Since the Government adopted the telegraph, its use 
by the people has greatly increased and the charges 
to the people have greatly diminished. This success 
has been a steadily increasing one, until now the 
Government has decided to make a still further re- 
duction in telegraph charges. These have been one 
shilling (twenty-four cents) for twenty-five words, 
including address and signature. On the first of 
October the tariff will be twelve cents for ten words. 
We judge, though the paragraph from which we 
derive our information is not explicit, that this ex- 
cludes address and signature. The rate is uniform 
throughout the kingdom, as it should be throughout 
the United States. The difference in actual cost be- 
tween a long and a short distance is nothing like as 
great in the sending of a telegraphic message as in the 
transportation of the mails. If it be true, and Eng- 
land has demonstrated that it is true, that the people 
can carry on their own telegraph operations through 
the Government without any cost to the taxpayers, 
and with great increase of facility and great decrease 
of expenditure to those who use the wires, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any reason why the Government 
should leave the wires, and sothe control of all rapid 
intercommunication, in the hands of private capi- 
talists. 


The New York ‘ Herald” is industriously work- 
ing up a Roman Catholic Congress, to be conducted, 
as we understand its design, much after the pattern 
of the Episcopal Church Congress, the Pan-Preabyte- 
rian Council, and other like assemblages. It is to 
meet, consider, discuss, deliberate; but neither to 
decide anything, nor toexpress by vote any opinion. 
The plan which we find in the ‘‘ Herald ” purports to 
come from Cardinal Manning, but whether it originated 
with him and is indorsed by the ‘‘ Herald,” or origi- 
nated with the ‘* Herald ” and is indorsed by Cardinal 
Manning, we are not clear. It is said that sucha 
Congress will assuredly have, if it has not already, 
the support and approbation of the Pope ; aud in the 
published interviews in the *‘ Herald ” but one Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic speaks of it with disfavor— 
Bisnop McQuaid, of New York State. The projects 
proposed in the ‘‘ Herald’s” programme for consid- 
eration are, the use of the vernacular in certain pop- 
ular services of the church—not, however, in place 
of the Latin in mass, which is required by Church 
law ; the proper character of ecclesiastical music ; the 
temperance problem; public morality ; the labor 
question ; public education, and the like. For our- 
selves, we do not expect to see such a Congress held. 
It would certainly be a wide departure from the tra- 
ditional methods of the Church. Protestantism de- 
pends for its strength on free discussion, and the 
elucidation of truth thereby ; Romanism depends for 
its strength on unity of thought and action, and 





therefore in presenting itself before the public as a 
unit, and holding its discussions behind closed doors. 
Protestantism discusses truth; Romanism declares 
it. We should be glad to see Romanism discussing 
it ; but this a happiness we do not anticipate. 


At the advanced age of eighty-five years the Rev. 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng has reached the end of his 
arduous and fruitful life. For the past six or seven 
years physical weakness has removed him from the 
field in which he was such a conspicuous and tireless 
worker for more than thirty years. Graduating 
from Harvard College at the early age of seventeen, 
Dr. Tyng successively passed through the various 
stages of work in country parishes and in parishes 
in Georgetown and Philadelphia until 1845, when he 
became the rector of St. George’s Church in this city 
The record of his work in this parish, from 1845 to 
1878, isa story of unbroken zeal, of arduous, pro- 
tracted, and aggressive labors, and of many successes. 
He was conspicuous in the anti-slavery campaign 
as one of the most impassioned and fiery speakers ; 
indeed, as a platform orator there were few who could 
stand beside him in burning eloquence and clear, 
concise, and vigorous statement. As a teacher of 
religion and of morality no one ever doubted for a 
moment where Dr. Tyng stood. His views were pro- 
nounced, and were expressed with all the earnestness 
of a nature which held truth not as an intellectual 
possession but as a moral ani spiritual achievement. 
In his church relations he was the leader of the Low 
Church party, holding to evangelical methods and to 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and earnestly opposed 
to the later developments in the direction of more 
elaborate ritual in the Episcopal Church. 


A correspondent on another page presents clearly 
and forcibly the arguments for holding to the com- 
monly received opinion that Elijah was authorized 
by God to call on the people to slay the priests of 
Paal, or, if not directly authorized, had God's approval 
in what he did. It is to be added in support of his 
view that it is the one taken by most scholars, even 
by so independent a thinker as F. D. Maurice. 
Nevertheless his reasons do not shake our original 
conclusions, though we shall not enter again upon 
the arguments by which they are supported. Two 
things are very clear: ist, That a law making all 
attempts to turn away the allegiance of Israel from 
God treason, and punishing it with death, does 
not of itself give authority to any man who ac- 
quires a momentary ascendency over the people the 
right to put himself at their head in a movement 
to put to death without forms of law the violators of 
the statute; and, 2d, That it is nowhere either 
stated or implied that God either directed the 
act beforehand or gave it his approval afterward. 
Whether the narrative raises a presumption that it 
was approved or disapproved is a question which, 
like the question, Was Hamlet sane or insane? can 
perhaps never be settled, the chief profit to the Bible 
student coming not from an authoritative determina- 
tion, but from a conscientious study, of the problem. 





In the present experimental epoch of higher educa- 
tion, President Robinson’s report of the method of 
work which has been so snccessful under his direction 
at Brown University will be read with a good deal of 
interest, and his recommendations will command at 
least careful consideration. His dealing with the 
question of college education may be characterized 
as radical in purpose and conservative in spirit. He 
sees the use of the elective system, and he sees also 
some of the abuses which are likely to spring up in 
its operation. He is not blind to the educational 
value of the study of the sciences and the modern 
languages, but he is also clear as to the permanent 
value of the classics. With an increase of optional 
studies, which greatly enlarge the courses in the 
modern languages at Brown, Dr. Robinson is also 
endeavoring to secure a more thorough study of 
Latin and Greek. A rearrangement of the curricu- 
lum leaves the required studies for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Philosophy un- 
changed, but makes room for a considerable range 
of choice in the selection of four distinct groups of 
studies, so arranged as to meet the tastes of different 
students. In this way it is hoped to secure the best 
results of both methods, by requiring proficiency in a 
sufficient number of studies tosecure a liberal educa- 
tion in the true sense of the word, and by permitting 
choice in other directions, so that each student may 
fulfill the destiny which his own intellectual apti- 
tudes mark out for him. Every experiment in the 
field of higher education is of the utmost value, since 
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the whole question has become one of pure experi- 
mentation. The educational method of the future is 
to be Cecided by the results of the methods which are 
being pursued to-day. 


It is reported that the conditions of a new com- 
mercial treaty between Spain and this country have 
been agreed upon by the representatives of the two 
nations. ——The Rey. Dr. 8S. W. Duncan, of Roches- 
ter, has been chosen President of Vassar College. —— 
Tne bill rendered to the War Department for the ex- 
penses of General Grant’s funeral was $14,162.75. 
This does not include railroad expenses or the cost 
of the lying in state. The Allan line steamship 
‘‘ Hanoverian ” went ashore on September 2 on the 
Newfoundland coast, fourteen miles from Cape Race. 
No lives were lost. The vessel is a complete wreck. 

—The corner-stone of Georgia's new State Capitol 
was laid at Atlanta, last week, Wednesday.——Mon- 
treal papers demand that the compulsory vaccination 
law be enforced. —-The examination of Ferdinand 
Ward in the civil suit against Warner shows that the 
‘‘ profits” of the latter from an original investment 
of $7,000 were about $1,000,000.——Ex-Senator 
William: M. Gwin, of California, died in New York 
Jast week. He was familiarly known as ‘‘ Duke” 
Gwin, haying been created ‘*‘ Duke of Sonora” by 
the unfortunate Maximilian. Tom Davis, a ‘‘ sport- 
ing man” and swindler, was shot and killed in his 
office by a Texan named Holland, whom he was try- 
ing to lure into the ‘‘sawdust” swindle. Mr. 
Stead, editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” is being 
prosecuted on the charge of baving violated the law 
in h's methods of demonstrating the enormities of 
London vice. Prestau, the leader of the Panama 
rebellion, has been hanged. In the Monongahela 
mines several thousand miners are on strike. A 
suit has been brought by James W. Hinkley, a Demo- 
crat, designed to test the constitutionality of the 
Civil Service act. The friends cf Civil Service Re- 
form are pleased at the prospect of having a judicial 
indorsement of the act. The cholera reports from 
Spain are more encouraging.——The Chicago Social- 
ists, tothe number of 3,000 or 4,000, paraded last 
Saturday.—-A great parade of labor associations 
and trades unions tcok place in New York on Mon- 
About 10,000 men were in liue. 


























SHALL IT BE A NATIONAL CRIME? 


HE deliberate and cold-blooded murder of more 

than fifty inoffensive and defenseless Chinamen 
at Rock Springs ought to leave and will leave an 
ineffaceable stain on the history of this country un- 
less it is followed by prompt and adequate punish- 
ment. Any defect in public indignation, any lack of 
energy in the enforcement of the severest penalty of 
the law, will make the American people accessories 
after the fact to one of the blackest crimes of recent 
history. If fifty American citizens had been mur- 
dered in cold blood in the heart of China we should 
have had a tumult of popular feeling and a prompt 
and imperative demand for justice from our own 
Government. The case as it now stands is blacker 
against us than the reverse would have been against 
China. We boast of a superior civilization, and the 
test of superiority of civilization is protection to 
the weaker classes in the community ; it is the vigor 
and adequacy with which law throws its safeguard 
around those who cannot help themselves. In the 
heart of our so-called superior civilization more 
than fifty defenseless men have been coolly mur- 
dered. It remains to be seen what attitude the 
country will take. If fifty negroes had been killed 
in any section of the South there would have 
been a spontaneous outburst of indignation through- 
out the whole North, and justly. We shall wait with 
some interest tosee whether the Chinamen, of whom 
the politicians are somewhat afraid, and out of whom 
they can make no capital, will touch the sense 
of justice with anything like the same power. 
This outrage is the fruit of that prejudice against a 
race which has been sedulously developed in certain 
parts of the country, and which 1s not only totally at 
variance with the American spirit, but with the spirit 
of Christianity, which throws its shield over the weak 
and protects them from the selfishness of the strong. 
There has been a good deal said of late about an 
‘* American policy,” meaning a low, immediate, 
selfish conservation of American interests at the 
expense of generosity, of large-minded hospitality, 
and of true statesmanship. We have now plucked a 
bitter fruit from this tree, which never grew in our 
soil, and which can never grow here unless the true 


American nature shall fall from its old heights and 
become blind to its old ideals. It issaid, and we hope 
it is true, that the Chinese Government is about to 
take earnest and energetic action in this matter. St 
will be a great misforiune to us if the weakness of 
that Government shall make us feel that we can 
commit or permit such crimes with inpunity. 


A REFORM BACKWARDS. 


HE Anti-Monopoly League, in a recent meeting 

in New York City, passed resolutions, an ab 
stract of which, published in the daily press, repre- 
sents them as demanding that the minor offices of 
the country, among which we suppose will be included 
the postmasterships, shall be filled by popular elec- 
tion. This we call areform backwards. The polit- 
ical government has at least four distinct functions : 
The State or Nation has, as a distinct entity, to deter- 
mine what it will do; this is a legislative function. 
It has to supervise and direct the doing of that which 
bas been determined on; this is an executive func- 
tion. It has to doin detail the business thus deter- 
mined on and directed ; this is an administrative 
function. It has to decide disputes and contentions 
between its various citizens; this is a judicial fune- 
tion. Now, it is the essence of a democratic govern 
ment that the power underlying and exercised 
through all these various functions should be derived 
from the people, and those who exercise them should 
be answerable to the people. If the power is derived 
from the single man, the government is a monarcby ; 
if from a certain selected class, it is an aristocracy ; 
if from an organic machine, it it a bureaucracy. 

But it by no means follows that all the officers who 
perform these various functions should hold office 
for a short term, should be elected by the people, and 
should be frequen'ly subject to the chances of a polit- 
ical election. It is of the utmost importance that 
the legislators, who act for the people in deciding 
what siall be done, should hold office for a short 
term, because only thus can the people determine 
what shall be done. It is also important that the 
executive ofticers, who are intrusted with the duty of 
carrying out the law of the people, as expressed by 
the legislature, should hold office for only a short 
term. Otherwise an executive, independent ot pop- 
ular control, could easily defeat the popular will ex- 
pressed in legislative action, and the country would 
be liable to just such a conflict asthat which occurred 
in English history between Charles the First and his 
ministers on the one side, and Parliament upon the 
other. But there is no such reason why judicial offi 
cers should be elected for a short term and directly 
and frequently amenable to the people. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason why this should not be 
the case. English history has demonstrated that a 
judiciary cannot be pure that is not independent, 
and it is just as important for the administration of 
justice that it should be independent of popular 
passion and prejudice as that it should be independ- 
ent of monarchical, aristocratic, cor bureaucratic 
control. If judges are elected by popular vote and 
fora short term it is inevitable that they should 
shape their decisions in order to secure renomination 
and re-election. Now, it is desirable that Congress- 
men should shape their action to secure renomination 
and re-election ; in other words, that they should 
be dependent upon popular opinion, because it is 
their function to represent popular opinion. But it 
is desirable that the judiciary should not be depend- 
ent upon public sentiment, beeause in their judicial 
decisions it is éssential to the administration of 
justice that they should not represent public senti- 
ment, which is fluctuating, but eternal principles, 
which are immutable. So, again, it is not desirable 
that administrative offices should be filled by election, 
because it is not desirable that the administration of 
public business should be subject to freqnent changes. 
There is a reason why a supervisor of a town should 
be elected every year, for thus only can the town 
determine how its business shall be directed. It is 
not desirable that a postmaster should be elected 
every year; for it is essential for the well-being of 
the post-office and the good conduct of its business 
that all the officers should work together in subordi- 
nation to one head, and according to principles and 
methods arrived at by long experience. 

We have already in this country too many elective 
offices ; the citizen who goes to the polls is given 
half a dozen tickets, and required to vote for half a 
score or a score of men, about most of whom he 
knows absolutely nothing except that they have 








received the ‘‘ regular nomination.”’ These minor offi- 
cials appear under this system to be anenable to thy 
people ; but they are really amenable to the cancus 
which nominates them. It is their interest not so 
much to serve the public well as to serve well the 
men who manipulate conventions ; because if ihe; 
miss a nomination they are certain to lose the office 

whereas if they get a nomination, whatever their 
administration may have been, they stand a fair 
chance of an election. For this reason the tendency 
in our great cities to concentrate power in the hands 
of one responsible mayor, and hold him responsible 
for the adminis ration of the municipal business, is a 
tendency toward, not away from, democracy—that is, 
government by the people—because it is a tendency 
away from bureaucracy—that is, government by a 
machine. The true model for government business 
is in? icated by the principle upon which the business 
of great corporations is transacted: The Board of 
Directors, who exercise the legislative funstion ; the 
President, Vice-President, and Treasurer, who exer 
cise the executive function, are dependent upon an 
annual election by the stockholders. But the brake 
man and the trainman are appointed by the execu- 
tive heads, and that railroad would soon come to 
bankruptcy in which all the employees of the road 
were elected on a general ticket by the stockholders ; 
and the bankruptcy would be very speedy indeed if 
the trainmen on each section or in each county 
were elected by the stockholders who happened to re 

side in their vicinity. 

For these reasons we call the proposition to make 
the administrative offices of either our municipal, 
our State, or our Federal government elective, a 
reform backwards. 


WHICH IS THE SABBATH ? 


N another column we publish portions of a letter 

from an inqniring friend, who puts in a candid 
and clear manner the difficulty which an honest and 
conscientious mind feels in solving this question when 
urged to a literal observance of the fourth command- 
ment and a maintenance of the seventh day of the 
week in place of the first. We can in a short space 
here only give a very brief and general answer to 
her inquiry. 

We have no doubt that the advocates of a seventh 
day observance are thoroughly honest, sincere, and 
conscientious ; and can count some personal friends 
among them. If we believed, as they appear to do, 
that the Bible is a book of specific statutes and rigid 
rules, and that religion consists in an exact com- 
pliance with them, we might find some difficulty in 
avoiding their conclusions. We do not so read the 
Bible, nor so understand the nature of religion. The 
object of the Bible is the development of a Christian 
character ; that is, of a character conforming to and 
modeled upon that of Jesus Christ. This is also the 
object of all religious institutions, ordinances, and 
instruction. None of them are anend in them- 
selves ; they are all a means to an end. Paul ex- 
pressly declares this in more than one passage, one 
of which will, however, suffice for our quotation 
here: ‘‘And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” That use, therefore, of the 
church and its ordinances, of the Bible and its teach- 
ings, of the Sabbath and of sacred institutions, is best 
which best conduces to this definite end. Now, it is 
the almost universal usage of Christendom to take for 
its day of rest and of worship the first day of the week. 
This is just as serviceable spiritually as the seventh 
day of the week. He who attempts to take the seventh 
instead of the first runs counter to Christian usage, 
without any well-defined spiritual advantage to him 
self or others. Not only that ; he experiences great 
disadvantage both for himself and others. The maior 
ity of the community is ready to be reached on ‘the 
first day of the week ; it is not easily reached on the 
seventh; worshiping assemblies can be found in 
every village in the land ou the first day of the 
week ; only in rare and exceptional communities 
can such worshiping assemblies be found upon the 
seventh. He has every advantage for work and 
worship on the one day, every disadvantage on the 
other. He who insists upon it that the Christian 
must observe one day rather than the other must 
either show a great corresponding spiritual adyan- 
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tage, or he must show a very clear and explicit com- 
mand. 

Now, there is no such clear and explicit command. 
There is in the twentieth chapter of Exodus a general 
law requiring men to work for six days and rest upon 
the seventh, but it does not even specify, still less 
does it put any stress upon, the particular day to be 
observed. A, who works from Monday morning 
until Saturday night, and restson Sunday, works six 
days and rests upon the seventh as truly, and even 
as literally, as B, who works from Sunday morning 
till Friday night and restson Saturday. Throughout 
the Old Testament, while great stress is laid upon tie 
observance of the Sabbath, nowhere is stress laid upon 
one day rather than another; while in the New 
Testament Paul explicitly and in terms condemns as 
a violation of Christian liberty the action of those 
who insist upon one day ratherthan another. ‘‘ One 
man,” he says, ‘‘ esteemeth one day before another ; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in hisown mind. He that regard- 
eth the day regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it.” In Colossians ii., 16, he iseven more explicit : 
‘‘Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, orin respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbath days.” 

We hold, then, in answer to our correspondent, that 
the Christian is bound to observe the Sabbath day, 
not because God has a statute fixing a particular 
point of time in the calendar to be set apart for a par- 
ticular observance, but because humanity needs stated 
times for such worship and special religious activi- 
ties ; that the fourth commandment is an interpreta- 
tion of this natural law, written in man’s physical and 
spiritual nature, as each of the other ten command- 
ments is an interpretation of a natural law written 
in man’s nature before it was written on the tables 
of stone; that the early Christians, beginning in 
apostolic times, substituted the day of Christ’s resur- 
rection in place of Christ's entombment as their festal 
holy day, needing therefor no special, definite com- 
mand or authorization; and that in our own time 
it is not only our right but our duty, in the exercise 
of our Christian liberty, to take that day for ob- 
servance which experience proves best fitted to 
build us up and the community up in all those 
qualities which constitute a Christian and divine 
manhood. 


THE SACREDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE 


F our daily papers teach us one thing more em- 

phatically than another, it is the rapid increase 

in the number of suicides. The sin has multiplied 

itself sixfold during this century. The spread of 

education has increased and not diminished it. The 

crime is most common of all in lands famous for 
intellectual activity. 

If we go to the root of the matter, we find that the 
qnestion of suicide is one of the sharpest points dis- 
criminating between the pagan and Christian con- 
ception of virtue. With some notable exceptions, 
the pagan world approved it. Pythagoras forbade 
it, on the ground that no one had a right to depart 
from the post where God had placeu him. Aristotle 
based his objection on the duty of the citizen to the 
State. Plutarch thought it cowardly, and the Neo- 
platonists disapproved the act as involving a pertur- 
bation, and therefore a pollution, of thesoul. But the 
popular voice of the pagan world approved it, and it 
was the culminating point of Roman stoicism. 

On the contrary, Christianity emphatically de- 
clared for the absolute sacredness of human life; 
and its moral teaching on this subject was enforced 
by the most stringent enactments. No religious 
rites were allowed for the suicide ; his property was 
confiscated, his corpse subjected to many indigni- 
ties. Before the Reformation suicide was very rare, 
almost equally rare after it. The great revival of it 
occurred during the French Revolution; for then a 
general and hopeless atheism weakened the chief 
counteracting influence, and the laws against it were 
mostly abolished. 

The Christian code of morals declares suicide to be 
acrime. There is no crime by which men appear so 
formally to renounce the protection of God. The 
suicide takes no account of responsibility to a Higher 
Power. He asserts life to be a mistake, and then 
deliberately translates the conviction into a fatal 
reality ; although, from the very nature of the sin, 
he has left himself no room for repentance. 

Mr. Buckle admits that the frequency of suicide 
‘“is mainly determined by religious causes ;” that is, 





the growing skepticism of the age is responsible for 
the increasing number of suicides. Wherever there 
is a sincere trust in God, misery does not bring forth 
self-destruction. It sets in brighter relief the pre- 
eminent passive Christian virtues of patience, resig- 
nation, long-suffering, meekness, and docility to a 
Higher Will. Men commit sucide when they are 
desperate. But desperation comes far more frequently 
through crime than through misery. A man will 
endure hunger, thirst, torture, and cling to life, but 
when he is red with crime, and hunted by remorse, 
he loses heart, and comes as naturally to self-murder 
as others of his kind come to the gallows. This was 
the desperation that drove Judas to go and hang 
himself. 

Suicides of our own day occur very frequently from 
a contemptible vanity and self-consciousness. The 
lover cocks his pistol at every turn of an intrigue. 
It may he broadly stated that a pure and true love 
never drives aman to suicide. Itis the illicit passion, 
the unholy ties between men and women that are 
sundered by self-murder. We can scarcely lift a 
newspaper without meeting one or two incidents 
which prove this position. The love that is sheltered 
in lawful home ties can do everything and bear 
everything for the sake of those dependent on it. 
Next to the want of strong religious convictions, the 
great stimulant to suicide is to be found in the inter- 
course of men and women not bound by family ties. 

‘*T am tired of life,” say another class of suicides. 
‘*T have tried it and found it a weariness.” Such peo- 
ple are not tired of life, they are tired of the want of 
life. What they need is real work, some one they 
honestly love to work for. Did Wesley tire of life ? 
Is Edison ready to commit suicide? Does any honest 
worker find life a weariness? What really wearies 
men is living for the indulgence of their passions 
only ; using up in their gratification the life and 
material God gave them for pure happiness. Thus 
what is falsely called a career of ‘‘ pleasure ” fre- 
quently ends in suicide. 

Weak men sometimes also imagine it to be a fine, 
courageous thing to dismiss their own souls. It is 
not courage, it is a want of sensibility and reflection 
rather than courage. But whatever name men give 
to their motives for suicide, there is the atheistical 
spirit underlying everything--that spirit which is 
never satisfied, which detects evil everywhere, and 
withholds its love from whatever it cannot under- 
stand. Therefore we feel very little sympathy for 
suicides. How can we respect people destitute of 
faith, courage, loyalty, and enthusiasms? While 
Faust mocks in unholy cynicism we despise him, but 
our human interest is roused at once by his pas- 
sion of tears when the Easter bells recall his inno- 
cent childhood, and the phial of poison is flung away 
in a momentary return of his childhood’s faith. 

Skepticism is fruitful of suicide; faith prevents 
it—faith in God and the cultivation of home ties. 
The man who can trust his Maker, and who loves his 
wife and children, is beyond the power of the sneak- 
ing devil who whispers ‘‘ Suicide.” He faces the world, 
he lives the life of Christ among men, shares in the 
work of the world, and is a witness for God among 
the faithless. Such men may fall and fall again, but 
they learn their weak points, and the sight of their 
efforts does others good; while they are fighting 
their own battle they are blessing and helping all 
around them. For, if crime is a living thiog, and 
begets others of its kind, virtue has a still more vig- 
orous Vitality, and every Christian who cheerfully 
and patiently endures affliction and the contradiction 
of evil fortune isa witness for God’s eternal faithful 
ness and mercy, which the desperate and the de- 
spairing must respect. 

‘* The door is open ; when you will, you can leave 
off playing the game of life,” said the pagan Epicte- 
tus. The Christian knows a higher rule; his times 
‘‘are in God’s hand,” and all the days that are ap- 
pointed he waits ‘‘ until his change come ;” then 

‘* Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release ; 
In the bells of the holy city 
The chimes of eternal peace.” 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has been lately examining the dictionaries, 
and he has discovered, to his surprise, some specimens of 
humor in volumes where humor is not often looked for, 
and some very funny blunders in volumes from which he 
had supposed that at least comical blunders would have 
been successfully excluded. He copies here from his note- 
book a few of these curiosities of dictionary literature : 


Webster.—Jnstitution. 2. (b) An established or organized soci- 





ety ; an establishment, especially of a public character or affect- 
ing a community ; a foundation; as a literary institution; a 
charitable institution. 

“ We ordered a lunch (the most delightful of English ins¢itu- 
tions, next to dinner) to be ready against our return.”—|Haw 
thorne. 

Impertal Dictionary.—Half-baptize. To baptize without full 
rites ; to baptize privately : usually in consequence of the child 
being in a dangerous state. 

“ (The curate) got out of bed at half-past twelve o’clock one 
winter's night to half-baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop 
basin.”’—[Dickens. 

These illustrative readings are eclipsed by the extraordi- 
nary English of the three definitions which follow : 

Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.—Zacheirion. The 
napkin with which the priest wipes his hands worn at the gir 
dle. 

Worcester.—Flagon. 1. A vessel for holding liquor, generally 
with a long neck, covered at top, and a spout. 

Imperial Dictionary.—Zegalist. A stickler for adherence to 
law or prescription. 

For judicial impartiality in the statement of the doctrine 
of an opponent commend us to a thoroughly sound ecclesi- 
astical dictionary. For example: 

Hook’s Church Dictionary.—Legends. By this word we are to 
understand those dle and ridiculous stories which the Romanists 
tell concerning their saints and other persons, in order to sup- 
port the credit of their religion. 

Rosary, among the Roman Catholics, isa pretended instrument 
or help to piety, being a chaplet, etc. 

The italics in the above definitions are our own. The fol 
lowing from the Church (Episcopal) Cyclopedia need no 
italics. The definition of Pantheism is as misty as Panthe 
ism itself. 

Church Encyclopedia.—Pantheism, A subtile and very attract- 
ive form of religious belief. 

Church Encyclopedia.—Parsonage. The house which should 
be provided by every parish as a residence for the rector. 

Church Encyclopedia.—Proverbs The collection of pithy, wise 
sentences into a book. 

Occasionally one is convinced the dictionary-maker had a 
twinkle in his eye as he wrote, as in the following from 
Schaff- Herzog : 

Malakares. A Russian sect. In 1833 they were misled by a cer- 
tain Tarenti Balioreff, who, pretending to be Elijah, announzed 
** the comingof the millennium within thirty months, the immedi- 
ate cessation of all business, and the community of goods.”” He 
furthtr attempted to mount to heaven; but he fell into the 
hands of the police, and died in prison. 

And now and then the reader finds himself sent upon a 
wild-goose chase after information, which, like a great deal 
of other hunting, results in no game at last. Thus in Schaff- 
Herzog the title ‘‘ New Israelites’’ tells the reader to see 
**Southcott, Johanna ;”’ the title ‘‘ Southcott, Johanna ”’ di- 
rects him to see ‘‘ Sabbatarians ;’’ the title ‘‘ Sabbatarians”’ 
bids him look up ‘‘ Seventh-Day Baptists ;’’ and the article 
on Seventh-Day Baptists is absolutely silent respecting both 
the New Israelites and Southcott, Johanna. 


The Spectator has often admired the simplicity of child- 
hood’s devotions, and envied the reidiness with which a 
child, not instructed in that mistaken reverence which sepa 
rates life into departments—the religious and the secular— 
passes from one to the other without halting for a moment 
atthe transition. A friend sitting on the Spectator’s porch 
the other evening told two stories in illustration of this 
delightful habit which we, alas! outgrow. A little girl was 
very fond of pickles, and so devoted to them that as a re- 
ward for good behavior she was frequently allowed to take 
a pick’e to bed. One night she laid her pickle on the edge 
of a chair by the side of her bed while she knelt to say her 
prayer. Inthe midst of her devotions she heard her little 
sister come into the room and take her pickle. She said, 
‘*Oh, dear Lord, excuse mea minute till I get my pickle,”’ 
ran and took the pickle away from her little sister, and then 
knelt down and finished her prayer just where she left it. 

A little boy would never repeat the prayers his mother 
taught him, and though he would say, ‘‘ Now I Lay Me” 
and ‘Our Father ’’ in the daytime, he would never say them 
at night, because he said it was ‘‘ not beihg polite to God.” 
One day the family physician, an intimate friend of his 
father’s, took the little fellow to his office, where all the 
morning he could look out on the square and see Barnum’s 
circus parade. After the unusual excitement of the day he 
was so weary he could hardly hold his eyes open while his 
mother undressed him. She said: ‘‘ Now Ernest, just say 
‘ Now I Lay Me,’ and jump intobed.” But he knelt down and 
persisted in composing his usual prayer for papa, and for 
mamma, and for Dr. Fred, when he sleepily added, ‘‘ Now, 
good-night, dear Lord, I am too tired—’’ but, suddenly 
recollecting himself, he pulled opén his eyes and added, in 
the most confidential manner, “ It’s been a very pleasant day, 
O Lord. I've had a beautiful time, and I hope you’ve en- 
joyed the circus. Good-night,’’ and was put into bed sound 
asleep. 





The Spectator is sometimes inclined to the opinion that 
there is no limit possible to the development of human 
faculties. Having no verbal memory, and often utterly 
unable to identify even his familiar friends, if he happens 
to meet one of them in an unexpected place and after a lit- 
tle time of separation, he cannot forbear an expression of 
his admiration at the exhibition in others of this particular 
phase of memory, in which he is so deficient himself. He 
knows one college president who can call every pupil by 
name at sight on or off of college grounds, whose ability he 
has long envied. But some of the attachés in our great 
hotels possess a quality of memory even more surprising. 
A colored gentleman who stands at the entrance of the din- 
ing-room of the United States Hotel at Saratoga takes all 
day long every hat of every guest, identifies the owner at a 
glance, and gives it to him on his return, without either 
hesitation, question, or mistake, But even he is surpassed 
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by the head waiter, who seats every one of his constantly 
chazging 900 guests, and knows every guest as he enters, 
and exactly what is his allotted seat, what are the habits of 
all the habitués, when they breakfast, dine, and sup, and 
when, therefore, it will be safe to allot their seats to tran- 
sient comers. These gentlemen—for in their sphere they 
are perfect gentlemen—perform these tasks so easily that 
the Spectator suspects that the marvel of it rarely occurs to 
the mind of the guest, who knows himself and his own hat 
—though not always his own place at the table—so well 
that it does not occur to him as strange that he is equally 
well known by the doorkeeper and head waiter, who have 
never seen him before. 





The Spectator has just returned from Mount McGregor. 
The train was so full that it was necessary at the last mo- 
ment to put on an extra car and attach a second locomo- 
tive to get the train up the steep grade. The party of ex- 
cursionists, when the top was reached, poured out of the 
train, walked up the covered way to the hotel, and took a 
look at the magnificent panorama spread out before them— 
the valley in which the Hudson is cradled, the distant 
Green Mountains, the spires of Glens Falls lighting up the 
valley with the light of life. Half an hour sufficed to get 
a picture of the panorama impressed upon the memory. 
As we turned back toward the station, half a score or more 
of the excursionists walked up the pathway leading to the 
Drexel Cottage, went upon the piazza where General Grant 
spent his last days, and peered in through the one un- 
curtained window to get a look at the interior. As Colonel 
Fred. Grant came down in the train, the Spectator pre- 
sumes that the family still occupy the cottage. If the 
dead hover above us, and know what takes place upon the 
earth, and are still capable of indignation, one can imagine 
the pent-up wrath in the heart of the old hero at this 
sacrilegious intrusion on the sacred grief of his loved ones. 
Public men, it is well known, have no rights that the public 
are bound to respect ; but why should the same penalty fall 
upon their families after they have gone ? Reverence should 
draw a sacred and invisible line about such a home which 
curiosity should not dare to pass over. 








“IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


PPLICATIONS to date for entertainment at the 
time of the meetings of the American Board in 
October have been about 1,300. Inquiries as to the 
habits of people in making thelr requests heretofore 
show that some fifty per cent. come after the specified 
time bas gone by. Indications point to a very largely 
attended meeting. Financially the year will close 
without a debt. While the Secretaries have not realized 
all the donations that were called for, they are thankful 
and hopeful. The month of August has brought in 
comparatively large returns from the friends of the 
Board, both in legacies and donations. Considerable 
anxiety is manifest at the Congregational House as to the 
outcome of the Spanish and German disputes concern- 
ing the Caroline and other islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Secretaries hold that neither nation has a right, either 
by discovery or on other grounds, to claim national con- 
trol of the territories ; while the United States, having 
forso many years recognized missions which have planted 
churches on these islands, thus fostering civilization 
and insuring the right of the natives to rule themselves, 
is the natural guardian and provisional protector of the 
natives. It is gravely apprehended by some of the Sec- 
retaries that the Vatican is behind the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and that the present dispute with Germany is 
merely the initial move to expel American Protestant 
missionaries from the islands, on which they have 
established some forty churches, which number some 
4,000 communicants. 

Boston clergymen were quite largely back from their 
vacations and in their own pulpits last Sunday. The 
pastors of the Old South and Central Churches have not 
yet returned from their outings. At the Back Bay the 
people do not return to their homes until late in the sea- 
son, and indeed some of the congregations in the city do 
not reach their maximum till November, which leaves 
only some half of the year for organized work before the 
next exodus will begin. Church life and church 
activity are spasmodic, and the high-pressure system has 
to be applied vigorously, while the fit is on, to keep the 
congregations up, and bring round an average statistical 
showing. 

Crime seems to be on the rampage. Several horrid 
murders suggest unpleasant reflections as to the under- 
currents of society. There can be no doubt that we 
are passing through a period of fearful degeneracy in 
domestic fidelity and social purity. It is not now, as it 
once was, a question whether young people coming to 
the city from the country will fall into temptation and 
a snare, as it is a question how shall the city save itself 
from corrupt young people who come here for corrupt 
purposes and social facilities. A careful study of the 
forces convinces me that tides of evil set in upon us 
from the Provinces and the States at the north and east 
The commercial traveler is abroad. Summer travel 
carries multitudes into the nooks and corners along the 
coast and into country towns and villages, Girls in 





Nova Scotia and in the States get captivated with the 
ideas of fast life, and come to the metropolis bent on a 
career of folly and of free living. The churches, the as- 
sociations, the reading-rooms, and all the appliances that 
formerly readily laid hold of young people coming from 
the country have different classes to deal with now. 
They are not susceptible to this kind of influence. 
Their instincts, their desires, their purposes, impel them 
in other directions. Many young people who are sup 
posed to be ruined in the cities were rufned before they 
came to the cities, and it is all that good people can do 
to keep them from ruining others after they come. I 
make no sweeping assertions, and allow for all noble 
and praiseworthy exceptions. If society shall save 
itself in New England from corruption and deteriora- 
tion, it is not theological problems with which it has to 
grapple, but the primal question of virtue and family 
integrity. When woman {is brutalized, in her meek 
vengeance she will brutalize her master. When virtue 
is cheap, society quakes to its center. 
of the family, in its purity, sent in fresh living streams 
into all the hamlets and to all the hillsides of New Eng 
land, is adequate to perpetuity of the institutions which 
have been our boast. This only can stay the corrupting 
and fostering vice which is in the air as an infection 
and walks abroad as a contagion. 

One of the excellent moves in Boston is the summer 
cooking schools and the general revival of the art and 
accomplishment of good cooking. Some woman has 
sald that she could cook her way in ten minutes to any 
man’s heart. It is one of the steps in the direction of 
saving the family to teach the women to be good cooks. 
If every wife and mother should know the nutritive 
qualities of foods, be a first class mistress of the science 
of diet, and have the accomplishment to make common 
meals delicious to the hungry man and boy, she not only 
might take rank as a genuine economist, but she would 
contribute largely toward clevating the family into the 
ideal sphere of moral unity and domestic felicity. If 
some of the churches would substitute cooking schools 
for the misnamed ‘‘ sociables” (one woman called them 
‘‘stiffables”’) they would thereby help to disseminate the 
gospel of the secular life. 

The new Unitarian building will be a notable addil- 
tion to the denominational edifices of Boston. Located 
on Beacon Street, only a few steps from Tremont Street, 
it is at once easy of access and retired from the nolse 
and confusion of the large business thoroughfares. It is 
only a short distance from the old quarters of the Uni 
tarian Association on Tremont Place. Besides the 
Beacon Street entranceit bas another on Bowdoin Street. 
The main entrance, however, is on Beacon Street. At the 
right of this entrance {s the Sunday-school salesroom, 
and at the left the book salesroom. In the basement 
there is a storeroom from which the books are taken to 
the sa'esrooms by a dumb walter. Oak book-cases are 
in each of these salesrooms. Back of these rooms, and 
looking out on to Bowdoin Street, are the office of the 
Assistant Secretary and a room for the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion, with a retiring room attached. Throughout the 
building the rooms will be finished plainly in oak, with 
no elaborate decorations. The lower hall! will be tiled, 
and the halls both above and below will be finished with 
the masonry in sight. There will be open fireplaces in the 
different apartments. Upstairs there are, onthe Beacon 
Street side, a large room fér the Directors, a smaller one 
for the Secretary, and a large reading-room, which is full 
of book-cases. On the Bowdoin Street side the Sunday 
school Secretary has an office, and there are three com 
mittee-rooms of different sizes, ‘‘ Channing Hall,” the 
large hall of the Association, {s on the upper floor. It 
occupies the whole Beacon Street front, and nearly half 
the depth of the building. It is well lighted from both 
sides and from a skylight. It will be finished with the 
timbers in sight. Back of it will be a retiring-room and 
a small hall with a committee room. OBSERVER. 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP. 


HE present week marks flood tide in the annals of 

yachting. Never has there been gathered in Ameri- 
can or, perhaps, in any other waters such a notable 
array of pleasure craft as is now assembled in New York 
Harbor. Never has public interest been so effectually 
centered upon any series of sailing trials as upon those 
which will probably have been decided one way or the 
other by the time this paper reaches its readers. 

What is it all about? Why this excessive interest in a 
matter which would seem of itself to be of no especial 
importance ? To make it plain we must briefly repeat 
an oft-told tale, but sne, nevertheless, with which many 
are unfamiliar, notwithstanding the multifarious forms 
in which it has been repeated. In August, 1851, a large 
schooner yacht slid into the English port of West Cowes, 
the great yachting rendezvous of the world, flying the 
American ensign, and prepared to sail in competition 
with anything that could be brought against her. The 
London ‘‘ Times ” of that date likened the effect of her 
appearance to that of a sparrow-hawk amongst a flock of 
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wood-pigeons. There was no lack of yachts equal and 
superior to her in size; but, despite the boasted suprem- 
acy of English sailing craft, no one seemed willing to 
try conclusions with the stranger. The ‘‘ America,” for 
that was her name, did not succeed in finding an antag 
onist until the general race came off, from which she 
could not be excluded, when she so effectually distanced 
the entire fleet that not one of them was in sight when 
she crossed the finish line. Her performance revolution- 
ized all previous ideas of yachting. She won the hun- 
dred-guinea cup which had been offered as a prize, and 
gave it to the New York Yacht Club, to be held as the 
emblem of the yachting supremacy of the world. Since 
then several attempts have been made by the English 
and Canadians to win back the cup, but none have suc 
ceeded. 

In the meantime radical changes have taken place in 
the building and rig of pleasure craft. The English 
cutter has been brought to a high degree of perfection, 
the tendency being to build long, deep, narrow boats, 
with an enormous proportionate weight of lead ballast 
in the keel. In this country, on the other hand, the 
tendency has been to depend upon breadth rather than 
depth for stability, while a center-board, capable of 
being raised or lowered, was used instead of a perma- 
nent keel. The objectalike of keel and center-board is to 
secure ‘‘ weatherly ” qualities ; that is, to prevent the ves- 
sel from drifting sideways when under pressure from the 
wind. It has long been conceded that, other things 
being equal, ‘‘single stickers,” as distinguished from 
two-masted vessels, are the faster craft, and between the 
advocates of deep, narrow, keel cutters and broad, shal- 
low, center-board sloops there has been of late years a 
bitter strife, each claiming superiority, and recklessly 
distorting facts in support of one or the other side of the 
discussion. 

Early in the present season the British cutter ‘‘ Ge- 
nesta ” sent in due form a challenge for the ‘‘ America’s ” 
cup. Up to that time we had not, in this country, built 
single-masted craft large enough to compete on equal 
terms with the challenger, but orders were promptly 
given, and in June two center-board sloops, the ‘* Puri 
tan” and the ‘ Priscilla,” were atloat, large enough to 
meet the required conditions. Trial races between these 
resulted in the choice of the ‘“‘ Puritan,” a Boston-built 
boat, to defend the cup; her rival, an iron sloop built at 
Wilmington, on the Delaware, having been beaten by a 
very narrow margin of time. 

The ‘‘ Puritan” may be described as a deep, center 
board sloop. The cutter men say she is nothing else 
than a cutter with a center-board instead of a keel. In 
rig she is hardly to be distinguished from her English 
rival, but whereas the ‘‘ Genesta”’ carries seventy tons 
of lead in her keel, the ‘‘ Puritan ” carries only twenty 
eight tons, and depends for stability upon breadth of 
beam. Deprive the ‘‘ Puritan ” of her center-board, and 
she would still be a seaworthy craft. Remove the 
‘*Genesta’s” surplus lead, and the weight of her spars 
would lay her over helpless upon her side. Lead and 
center-board are alike devices for the same end. Amer 
icans hold that the center-board is the best, while Eng 
lishmen pin their faith to lead ballast. The cutter is 
derisively termed a ‘‘ plank on edge,” while the shallow 
sloop is derided, on the other hand, as a ‘‘ skimming- 
dish,” or as a plank floating on its side. The ‘‘ Purti- 
tan” is by no means a skimming-dish. She is a com- 
promise. The fertile Yankee brain has hit a happy me- 
dium, and turned out a craft of wonderful speed on all 
points of sailing. It has adopted what seem to be im- 
provements in English methods of rig, but has retained 
its own devices for securing the best results under all 
likely conditions of wind and weather. 

Three races are to decide the contest for the cup. 
The ficst, on Monday, will be under way, unless una- 
voidably prevented, while this paper is in press. It is 
to be on the open sea, twenty miles directly against the 
wind and twenty miles before it. The conditions of this 
race are supposed to favor the ‘‘ Genesta,” as her best 
points are brought out in a heavy sea and in rough 
‘« windward work.” 

The second will be on Wednesday, over the usual club 
course. This is believed to favor the ‘‘ Puritan,” as tak- 
ing place in comparatively smooth water, and over a 
course which will be likely to afford her some advan- 
tages. Should a third race be necessary, it will be on 
Friday, out at sea again, over a triangular course, which 
may be taken as equally fair for both contestants, under 
ordinary conditions of wind and weather. 

In view of what has been said, it can hardly be won- 
dered at that this series of races is of absorbing inter- 
est to yachtsmen. The problems are so infinitely com- 
plex, the opportunities for skill and courage are so 
beyond possibility of prediction, and, withal, the inter- 
national character of the strife so powerfully appeals 
to the sentimental side of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
brotherhoods, that the absorbing interest felt in the 
result has proved contagious, and for this week at least 
seamanship will largely crowd out politics from the col- 
umans of the daily press, C. L. N. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE ENGLISH BLUE- 
RIBBON MOVEMENT. 


By ZaAvEL BARNES GUSTAFSON. 


} R. WILLIAM NOBLE, the Englishman who is 

now talking temperance simon pure and simple 

to Americans, is what the latter would calla ‘‘ self-made 
man,” since he has risen by the force of his own intelli- 
gence, conscience, and industry from almost the status 
of peor Jo in ‘‘ Tom-All-Alone’s” to be one of the rec- 
oguized Jeaders in the most important—because funda- 
mental—moral movement in the world. His f»ther was 


a coal-whipper, but he had character and ideas, and | 


these led him to strike, in company with other coal- 
whippers, against the system of payment of wages in 
pu lic houses (1841-1842), a custom which always meant 


a heavy percentage of the poor workingman’s wage for | 
Earl Stanhope and other influential | 


the publican’s till. 
Englishmen interested themselves in behalf of the strik- 
ers, who, after a struggle of nine weeks, were victor- 
ious. 

William Noble was born near Weslev’s Chapel in 
City Road, London, in 1842, and, ‘‘ not to put too finea 
point upon it,” nor yet to make a pun, he was a striker 
from bis birth ; that is, he struck against existing things 
because it was in his nature first to find himself out, 
and then to try and find out what he was meant for and 
where he belonged. The first process gave himself and 
his parents plenty of trouble. They didn't know what 
to do with him ; he didn’t know what to do with him- 
self, but seemed bent on resolute resistance to the usual 
modes of parental dealing. 
though his first knowledge of it did not reach beyond 
the ‘‘ penny gaff,” as the very cheapest theater of those 
days was called. The penny gaff comprised a small 
silage with a small ecene doing duty for all the situations 
—a scene in which a peripatetic moon garnished an 
otherwise unchanging sky, a ship always rocked jerkily 
on a supposed-to-be distant bit of greer canvas ocean, 
and two very jealous and fierce sailors always paid court 
to and quarreled about the same pretty maid. 

In 1851, when the elder Noble had risen from coal- 
whipping to a place of some importance in a manufact 
uring establishment, William, then nine years old, was 
snatched from the enchantment of the penny gaff and 
taken to a boarding-schoo] in Selby, in Yorkshire. The 
idea of school was hateful to the !ad, but he never once 
thought of turning tohis stern father for escape from: it. 


He looked well at the schoolmaster, and decided that he 
“didn’t like his looks,” that he ‘‘ meant business,” that 
he would both lay down and enforce rules, and strict | 
ones too. 
In twenty-four hours he had become desperate, and at | 


a favorable moment he darted out and took to his heels 
on the highway to York. 

He had time only to get reasonably footsore and 
very hungry when a relative of the family found 
him and took him in. Finding that no reasoning, 


persuasions, or threats would induce him to return to | 
the school, this relative wrote to the elder Noble, who | 


came on, took the boy home, whipped him severely, and 
then put him to sea as a last chance of getting him dis- 
ciplined. 

But the little fellow was as badly mismanaged at sea 
as at home. On one occasion the captain put a rope 
around his waist and ducked him in the sea, dipping 
him again and again until he was nearly dead. Half 
drowning did no more than hard flogging to materially 
alter the boy’s disposition. He only needed to be un- 
derstood, to be intelligently loved, in order to be easily 
led. Wanting this, nothing went right, although with- 
out it he was, painfully and very slowly, adjusting him- 
self to this world. 

He would not go to sea again, and was next put into 
a shop as errand boy. His father had failed and passed 
through the bankruptcy court, and William might con- 
sider himself inluck to be allowed to carry packages to 
customers’ homes at a weekly salary of two shillings 
and sixpence. 

One day his employer, Mr. Wardell, asked William 
to take a bundle from his shop in Charles Street, St 
George's in the East, to one Chubb, linen draper, Ex- 
mouth Street, Clerkenwell. The bundle was worth 
thirty-six shillings. William trudged on until he was 
met by a well-dressed man of middle age. 

‘*Where are you going ?” said the middle-aged man. 
William readily told him where and why. 

“Ah!” said the middleaged man, ‘‘ you are quite 
out of your way,” and then he elaborately misdirected 
the boy, passed the word to a confederate who pounced 
upon the lad when he had got to the Royal Exchange, 
seized the bundle, demanded why he had been 0 long 
about it, said Mr. Chubb was very angry, and only let 
him c ff after scolding him roundly. 

Of what bad actually occurred, William had no sus- 
picion until under Mr. Wardell’s questioning the next 
day the facts came out. Mr. Wardell] was furious, and 
insisted that William should give up regularly one shil- 


He was fond of the theater, | 


ling of his weekly two and sixpence until the loss was 
made good. One day, when five shillings had thus 
been made up, the Charles Street premises caught fire 
and were burned down. The boy heard of {it on his 
way thither. Tis work had been wearisome, his wages 
scant, his master hard. He danced a jig of jubilation 
and ran back home again. 

The remaining thirty one shillings are unpaid to this 
day. But be learned the lesson of this incident thor- 
oughly. 

About this time he began to hang around the theaters. 
Full of the dramatic instinct, as most children are, and 
| without even the safety-valve of the common excite- 
| ments and emulations of schoolboy life, what he saw 





| and heard at the theaters—loitering at the pit entrance, 
| perched in the fl es, or up in the topmost tier under the 
| roof—delighted him and set his thoughts at work upon 
|such scraps of the thoughts of great and little play- 
wrights as thus fell to his share ; and he dates from this 
time the beginnings of such education as he has since 
attained. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the Royal Navy. 
He was now just beginning to discover that he must 
train himself, and he came the more readily under the 
discipline of the navy, which taught him method ; but 
there also he Jearned to drink. 

In the mean time he began to study any and every 
| book he could get hold of, both to learn to read and to 
| learn what he read. The works of that strong apostle of 
| temperance, William Ellery Channing, came in his way, 
and, to use his own words, ‘‘ he was captured by him.” 
He read and studied Channing until he knew him by 
heart and by head. 

When his discharge from the navy was purchased, in 
| 1861, these studies had prepared him to enter into a 

religious and moral reform work then at {ts height in 
Woolwich, and called the ‘‘ Woolwich Boys’ Movement,” 
led by one Captain Orr. Young Noble came under relig 
ious conviction, gave up drink, and took the platform, 
talking on temperance and religion in an illiterate way, 
| but with such warmth and energy that he was known 
as ‘‘the Woolwich Boy.” 
}etween the years 1861 and 1871 he had worked his 
| way on, had been a warehouseman, and finally was head 
of the firm of Noble & Company, stay and corset manu 
facturers, 49 Lower Whitcross Street. He was popular 
|among his acquaintances, energetic and successful in 
business. Too successful, for neither his moral nor spir- 
itual development had yet acquired the fiber which is 
| strengthened and inspired by success. 
He had kept on with his studies ; asking advice as to 
; what books to read, and then not only reading these 
books, but carefully transcribing them word for word, 
| from beginning to end, and repeating them daily, page 
| by page, from memory ; and not only this, but under- 
lining every word he did not understand, searching out 
| their meanings in the dictionary, and then inserting on 
the margin of his books, on a ine with the underscored 
words, the numbers of the pages in the dictionary which 
| held these definittons. 

By these various laborious processes he made the 
treasures of the best English literature really his 
own 

Among works thus studied were the Bible, Milton's 
prose and verse, Addison's essays-in the “‘ Spectator ” 
and ‘‘ Travels in Italy,” Shakespeare, Macaulay, and a 
long list of the ablest critical essays contributed for years 

| to the ‘‘ Edinburgh” and other English reviews ; Chan- 
ning and Longfellow, etc. 

I have seen some of these books, with the evidences, 
marginal and otherwise, of all this patient self-culture. 
On the fiy-leaf of one of them is written, *‘To be kept 
always in the family.” A far prouder heirloom is such 
a volume than the rarest diamond ever yielded by Go!- 
conda. 

But he had returned to one habit which kept pace 
with and outstripped all this industry at books, this 
intellectual growth, and this business success—the habit 
of drink ! It was strong enough to pull down the whole 
structure, and in 1871, at thirty-one years of age, he 

| stood with lost business, lost chances, and wasted suc- 
cess behind him, and with actual need in the present, as 
his whole stcck upon which to begin life over again. 
It was now for the first time that he really—in the words 
of Detective Bucket—‘‘ reckoned himself up.” But 
| this he did in earnest, and at last with a good under- 
standing of himself. This time he struck at the root— 
self-indulgence. He signed the pledge, and has kept it, 
through some stern struggles, faithfully ever since. He 
began business again in a small way, and was asked to 
speak at temperance meetings. It was up-hill work, but 
_he went on steadily. His parents died. Before her 
death his mother gave him a copy of the autobiography 
and orations of John B Gough. Both the manner and 
substance of these orations strengthened his resolve to 
abstain, and he committed the principal ones to mem. 
ory. Subsequently he delivered them from memory to 
75,000 people in thirteen nights in the National Stand- 
ard Theater of London. He continued these recitals in 
| London and the provinces, aitracting great attention and 





doing much good, Stimulated by his example, many 
young men tried to follow it, and some are still making 
these recitals with good effect in different paris of the 
country. 

In 1873 Mr. Davis, a gentleman influential in London 
stage matters, seeing with what effect Mr. Noble deliv 
ered the Gough orations (Mr. Noble interpreted these 
orations in his own way, not having at that time ever 
met Mr. Gough), endeavored to engage him to play cer 
tain Dickens rélces, such as Quilp, Serjeant Buzfuz, and 
“little Joe.” This was agreattemptation to Mr. Noble, 
who is a natural actor and has always had a strong pre 
dilection for the stage. But he was now thorough'y 
awake to the first duty—self-reformation ; and to the 
second duty, which is the outcome of the first, and a 
proof that the first has been really fultilled—that of help 
ing otbers. 

He knew that a theatrical life would bring him into 
association with diink and away from temperance work. 
In 1875 he made his final choice between the stage, busi- 
ness life, and all other callings, and that of the temper- 
ance worker, choosing the last, and giving his whole 
mind and might to it. 

He made his first—a long intended—visit to the United 
States and Canada in 1877, carrying press testimonials 
and letters from members of Parliament and other rep- 
resentative Enclishmen. John B. Gough welcomed him 
heartily. So did the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the Hon. W. E. 
Dodge, I. N. Stearns, of the National Temperance Soci 
ety, and Mr. Talmage, and their example was followed 
by distinguisbed citizens and temperance workers and 
organizations of Brooklyn, Boston, and various other 
places. This visit was confined chiefly to New England 
and Canada, end he spoke to large audiences in the 
principal churches of the towns visited. While in New 
York he went with Mr. Gough to see the working of the 
McAuley Mission, a convention of the poor and de- 
praved, who were kindly received and invited to speak 
a minute each, in the hope that some common ground 
for bettering their condition might be reached. ‘*‘ What 
could they say in a minute ’” said Mr. Noble, in allud- 
ing to this occasion. ‘‘ Well, some of them sald in a 
minute what [ couldn't say in an hour !” 

This led him to resolve that on returning to England 
he would quit ordinary lecturing, and commence some 
such work as the McAutey Mission in London. 

At first he could find neither building nor location 
within the necessary limitations of his plan. He per- 
sisted, and, by the help of friends, secured the same 
National Standard Theater—capable of seating 5,000 
persops—in which he had delivered the Gough ora 
tions. 

On the opening night, February 10, 1878, and Sun- 
day after Sunday for over three months, a great crowd 
met there, resulting in a revolution or new departure 
in temperance. This was explained by Mr. Noble on 
the first night, to wit: that from that platform temper- 
ance and the Gospel should thereafter be preached to- 
gether; that not only should the gospel of temperance 
be preached against alcoho), but that the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached against alcoholic indulgence and all 
other sins ; that first a man must be reformed by the gos- 
pel of temperance, and that this would make him fit and 
able to receive the Gospel o7 Christ to his eternal salva- 
tion. He illustrated bis meaning by the figure of a ship in 
distress off Brighton, with eight or nine men in her rig 
ging ; crowds on the beach, and one man holding up a 
Bible and shouting across the boiling surf, ‘‘God so 
loved the world—” ‘‘ My friend,” says another voice, 
‘‘double up your Bible and help us launch this life 
boat ! When we have brought those men ashore you 
shall seek to save their souls!” No matter whether a 
man is peasant or aristocrat, Christian or infidel, first 
free him from drink; then save him unto everlasting 
life. Mr. Noble introduced the blue ribbon as the 
badge of this movement. During the progress of the 
work at the Standard Tneater, MacDonaid's music hall, 
situated in the north of London, seating a thousand, lost 
its license. It was a low resort, like the music halls of 
the Bowery in New York, where low songs, low scenes, 
and drinking went on. ‘The freeholders offered the 
place for Mr. Noble’s meeting. It was taken for three 
montks, and every night of these three months, without 
intermission, Blue Ribbon meetings were held there, 
aud crowds of what are called ‘‘lapsed masses” formed 
the audiences, and were influenced to abandon their 
drinking habits, and some of them to become earn- 
est Christians; and these reconstructed men and 
womenbecame valuable helpers in the Blue-Rtbbon 
work. 

The same building was again leased for a year, meet- 
ings being held in it two or three times a day and on 
every evening. Mr. Noble delivered 700 addresses, the 
movement became very popular, and the freeholders 
having decided to sell, the nall was bought for the Blue- 
Ribbon crusade by Mr. W. I. Palmer, J.P., of the 
firm of Huntley & Palmer, Reading, for the sum of 
£2 900, on the 10th of June, 1879. Further sums were 
spent in adapting it toits new purpose, and {ts name was 
changed to Hoxton Hall. 
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Up to this date over 2,700 consecutive nightly meetings 
have been held there, besides special meetings for women, 
young men, and children, which bring the whole num- 
ber of meetings to 7,000. 

In addition to the generous support of Mr. W. I. 
Palmer, he has that of Samuel Morley, M.P., and others. 
Since the inauguration of Hoxton Hall over 1,000,000 
pledge cards have been issued by this branch of the Gos 
pel temperance movementalone. The Blue- Ribbon organ- 
ization has now branched into nearly every town in Eng- 
Jand, and Mr. Noble has spoken to its members in many of 
these towns. Mr. Spurgeon was £0 iinpressed with Mr. 
Noble’s work that he opened his Tabernacle, and a Blue- 
Ribbon mission was held there for ten days. Some of 
the most prominent men and women of England came 
at last to Mr. Noble's support in this work ; among them 
Canon Wilberforce, Lord and Lady Mount-Temple. the 
Duchess of Sutherland, etc, Samuel Morley, MP., 
William Fow!'er, M.P., and W. 8S. Caine, M.P. 

Mrs, Noble, lis wife, a refined and educated lady, 
and a woman of pure and firm character, bas been his 
first, his best, and his ablest friend always. She stood 
by him during the dark days when he had drank away 
the power of standing by himself, she bore with his 
excesses and the ruin in which they resulted, she helped 
him lovingly to his self-recovery, and joined him in his 
work with adevotion equal to hisown. Morning, noon, 
and night they were visited by poor people who were 
themselves intemperate or who had come to find out how 
they were to save inebriate husbands, fathers, and sons, 
Parents !n higher circles came to them for help, sym- 
pathy, and advice about their children. Their days 
were wholly taken up and their nights encroached upon 
by these pathetic and distressing claims, until the health 
of both husband and wife succumbed to the protracted 
strain, and in most necessary self-defense they moved 
to a quiet spot twelve miles out of London. It 
is in the hope of more completely regaining his health 
and strength that Mr. Noble is now making by easy 
stages a two years’ tour of the world to preach the 
Gospel temperance movement in the United States— 
possibly Canada—California, Honolulu, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, South Africa, and then home 
again, to pour new life and new knowledge into his work 
among his own countrymen, 


NUREMBERG CASTLE. 


By MADALINE DURANT. 


HE grand old Castle of Nuremberg was built by 

the Emperor Conrad II. in 1024. That dote 
denoted age to most of us. ‘‘ Only eight hundred years 
—it is comparatively new !” said one grumbler. ‘‘ Think 
of the prehistoric age!’ ‘‘ Were there any castles 
before the flood ?” asked another, innocently. ‘‘I never 
argue with a woman,” answered our grumbler. ‘‘ They 
are unable to comprehend the whole of anything. Piece 
meal sults them.” ‘‘Thank you!’ sald three young 
ladies, bowing at once. ‘' We all know, just the same, 
Noah’s Ark was the only castle before the flood.” We 
were now almost on the threshold of the old fortress, 
presented during this century to King Maximillan by 
the city of Nuremberg, and by his orders restored in 
the Gothic style. To gain admittance at its old gates 
was first to climb a long, steep, paved approach walled 
on one side ; each successive step carries one higher and 
higher, until you stand before two huge doors. How 
many kings, knights, and emperors have passed through 
these portals! A most wonderful view is seen from 
this eminence of the surrounding country. The city 
Nes below the walls ; beyond, an endless continuance of 
hill ranges stretched afar in the distance, shaping them- 
selves into mysterious forms along the dim horizon. 
We had mounted to such a height as to be able to look 
down on the brown red roofs and antique gables of the 
houses ; no din, no roar of the town broke the strange 
silence. Miles and miles of woods extended beyond the 
city walls. Farther on, broad yellow meadows; remote 
dwellings scattered here and there ; silver-gray ponds, 
where nosummer blue lingered; Nature said, plainly, 
‘* Autumn js here.” No wonderful coloring on the trees, 
as in our own land; pale yellow predominated on 
every leaf. We now passed into a large square interior 
courtyard, in the center of which {s a lime tree, planted 
by Cuntgunde, wife of the Emperor Henry II. It 
looked sufficiently dilapidated to be in its grave. Should 
a knife be applied to any part of decayed branch or de- 
crepit trunk, it will “* bleed like a human being” (so 
we were informed). Four pocket-knifes were slyly 
taken out of deep pockets, and as slyly replaced. The 
custodian was Argus-eyed. 

‘“‘Cunigunde, Cunigunde—did she really plant this 
old tree?” ‘‘ What was she like ”” 

A full description of her royal robes, even to her tiny 
slippers and golden crown, was given us. All queens 
were beautiful in those days. The courtyard was 
mostly bare of ornaments, In a niche in the south 
wall we discovered the statue of the Saxon embassador 





Glansdorf, represented as a very handsome man, of 
striking presence. He died in Nuremberg during the 
Thirty Years’ War. On the right were two doors, each 
opening into a lovely summer garden, which sloped 
many feet below in a gradual manner. A most charm- 
ing retreat for kings and emperors to enjoy! It was 
such a natural garden, full of bounteous bushes, narrow 
paths, profuse foliage—all left to follow thelr own sweet 
wildness. I saw no flowers or autumn blossoms ; no 
scent of nosegays filled the air. In the yellow light of 
an afternoon in the Fall of the year, a sort of Indian 
summer aspect softened and subdued ell glare, wrapping 
every object with dreamy stillness. 

Here would we have lingered to muse .on the past and 
enjoy the present. Only a few minutes were allowed 
us to meditate on by-gone scenes and past events. 
When our footsteps again passed the old lime tree, the 
presence of Cunigunde haunted our imagination. She 
also had walked through this covered portico, into the 
audience chamber of the Castle, where we now found 
ourtelves. A few old German pictures of no particular 
merit hung on the wails. It contained also a fine col- 
lection of articles from India, which were displayed in 
cabinets of carved wood. A small stairway led into an 
endless succession of salons and apartments of greater 
acd lesser size. From this council chamber we prome 
naded into long passages, roamed through corridors, 
mounted and descended staircases. The views from 
numerous windows were unsurpassed, In one wing 
of the Castle was a suite of rooms furnished in modern 
style, even to arocking-clair. French bedsteads, bu- 
reaus, dressing tables—all the conveniences of the nine- 
teenth century. How astonished were we! and how 
doutly astonished would the old emperors be to behold 
such innovations! Plenty of the antique remained to 
accord with one’s ideas of castles and past ages. We 
sat in some of the high-backed chairs, and found them 
uncomfortable in the extreme. People had stiff back 
bones in remote times. Butit is the situation and the sur 
rourdings of Nuremberg Castle that make it so captivat- 
ing—the moat, the old walls, the covered paved en- 
trances, the massive doors, creaking iron hinges, clumsy 
old keys, and a hundred and one other quaint attractions ! 
By the Castle gate are two chapels, one above the other. 
St. Margaret’s was formally the mausoleum of the Burg 
graves. St. Ottmar’s, the lower, has a groined vaulting, 
and slender marble columns. It is scanty of decora 
tion, and very simple in ornameut. On entering, one 
feels in their heart that ‘‘ This is the house of prayer.” 
As we passed through many winding circuits outside 
the Castle, we stopped at the celebrated old well, where a 
smiling Nuremberg Friiulein sat knitting on a bench 
near by. From asmall tin cup she threw water down 
this well, which is 665 feetin depth. We all leaned 
over and peered into its dark recesses. Seven seconds 
was the water descending before it reached the bottom. 
Breathless we listened, and heard it faintly fall on the 
stones below. Our maiden next lighted a candle and 
lowered it in an fron-bound bucket. We could dimly 
perceive its twinkling reflected on the water by means 
of a mirror. We were then invited to drink of the 
water ; not accepting, although assured whoever drank 
from that deep well ‘‘ would have bright eyes until they 
died.” And now, turning an angle, here was the Pentag 
onal Tower, with its winding staircase, which reminded 
me of the one the old spider invited the giddy fly to 
mount. But a worse than the wicked spider was here ; 
a horrible machine called the ‘“‘Iron Virgin” gaped 
upon us—a huge hollow receptacle, with cruel projecting 
iron spikes springing out of the interior. It opened in 
the middle ; the victim is placed within, and pierced in 
every part from head to foot. ‘‘ Horrible!” rose from 
the lips of all. We were waited upon by two women, 
who seemed to take great delight in displaying the 
pe.fections and proportions of this celebrated relic of 
torture. Below in this same tower is a chamber fu!] of 
hideous collections of instruments of barbarism. My 
blood curdled at the sight. Here was the wheel, the 
rack, the weights, the thumbscrews. Two women 
also attended us here. ‘‘Is it not fearful for you to 
see these terrible implements of torture every day ?” 
‘Ab, no! welike it. Those were the good old times 
when the wicked were punished.” With much pleasure 
they took pains to explain the shocking ways and means 
by which the poor victim was putto death. I was glad 
to escape into the open air to try to shake off the feel- 
ings aroused by such horrors, and seated myself on a 
fence. Justin front of me, on the outside, above the door 
which Jed up the winding staircase, was a head of the 
‘‘Tron Virgin,” painted a grim brown color. She had 
movable ‘aws, which opened and shut every few seconds, 
displaying long, white, cruel-looking teeth. Her big eyes 
were of glass, with a wicked expression gleaming from 
them. The ugly lips gnashed the teeth together ina 
dreadful way. To see this monster represented outside 
the very door was not exhilarating, and we turncd away 
with alacrity to something more inviting. On one of 
the walls of the Castle are two hoof-shaped impressions, 
somewhat obliterated, said to have been left by the horse 





of a famous robber knight who was brought there as a 
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prisoner two or three centuries ago. The horse leaped 
over the moat, and carried his master safely on his back, 
thus saving him from being hanged for his robberies 
We sauntered long outside the walls, discovering olit 
covered cartways, little towers, quaint old windows, 
cozy nooks, circuitous paved entrances, and side turn 
ings. The dry moat inclosed old trees and bushes 
whose leaves trembled in the autumn breeze. We had 
been in Nuremberg a whole week, and this was our 
first visit to its famous Castle. What a grand old place It 
was !—in keeping with the most vivid imagination. In 
the distance was St. John’s Cemetery, the city of the 
dead. A Gothic chapel gleamed among the trees near 
the burial ground, where the last prayers were perhaps 
repeated before the bodies were consigned to their 
resting-place. The Pegnitz River was also to be seen, 
now in light, now in shadow, threading its winding 
way through streets, then again a clear running stream, 
becoming more indistinct and at last disappearing in 
the western twilight. One of our brightest anticipations 
when we left America was to visit the med{:vval city of 
Nuremberg and its famous Castle. Every feature 
without, within, around, had far outstripped our 
wildest expectations. In all our this 
memory would be a pleasure to haunt us forever 

The first castle we visited on our arrival in the Old 
World had been a disappointment. It was not one-half 
as large, or grand, or imposing as we had pictured it, 
and yet it is famous in history, and visited by crowds 
every year. Perhaps my readers will not agree about 
Blarney Castle, but that was our impression. So, when 
we beheld this grand old p!ace, we were more than satis 
fied. 

The city itself is one of the most attractive in 
yermany, & medi:vval city, remaining the same through 
centuries and centuries. Nothing exceeds the quaint 
ness of its old paved streets, and pen and ink can but 
feebly portray the charm of its picturesque novelty. 
Perhaps at some future time I may have something to 
say about {ts churches, houses, and other attracttons, for 
we passed one happy foftnight there last aut umn. 


wanderings 


AIDS TO FAITH. 
XI.—THE LAW OF SACRIFICE. 


HAT,” asked a friend once of Mr. William 

M. Evarts, ‘‘is the secret of Dr. John Hall’s 
pulpit power ?’ ‘‘ Elis personality,’ was the prompt re 
This is the secret of all moral power. Person 
ality is communicable ; and we are.all of us continually 
communicating it to each other. The greatest and best 
of all gifts is that which we unconsciously bestow ; the 
most terrible of all burdens is that which we uncon 
sciously impose. We barter qualities with one another. 
The commerce in character transcends all other com- 
merce. It is continuous and ceaseless, broken in upon 
only by sleep. All methods of expression are only the 
instruments of exchange, the coin in the spiritual realm, 
by which we carry this commerce on. 

Personality is the battery ; speech, literature, music, 
art, are only the wires that carry the current; of no use 
unless there is a current to be carried. The lack of this 
personality in music is expressed in the familiar phrase, 
‘‘There is no soul in his playing.” The true musician, 
whether his instrument is a single violin or a great or- 
chestra, is one whose soul is surcharged with a life which 
words cannot utter; and his bow or his baton becomes 
utterer for him. No skiilful technique can take the 
place of sou! ; and no lack of it can quite destroy the 
power of soul. A hearer once complimented Ole Bull 
on the wonderful effects which he had produced on his 
audience by his violin. The indignant musician re 
jected the blundering compliment. It was not my 
violin,” said he, ‘‘ it was I, myself, that did it.” If a 
great soul be present in the orator, gesticulation 
may be awkward, presence insignificant, rhetoric 
uncultured, even grammar neglected, and yet the 
audience will be thrilled. As a boy I once Ils. 
tened for an hour to Gavazzi in the Italian tongue, 
fascinated, though I could only pick out here and there 
single sentences and isolated words, If the great soul 
be absent we have, not an orator, but a rhetorician and 
a declaimer. England has produced many a greater 
scholar than Arnold of Rugby, but no such teacher, for 
never a soul with such power to reproduce bis own im 
age on the sensitized plate of a human soul. Great 
leaders make little men great by their own distributed 
greatness. Sheridan hears the sound of the cannon far 
down the Shenandoah Valley, rides in hot haste toward 
the battle echoes, meets his soldiers fleeing in panic from 
the field, rises in bis stirrups, waves his sword in air, 
and cries, ‘‘ We're going the other way, boys! 
going the other way !’ and they turn and do zo the 
other way, and convert rout into victory, reinforced 
only by the pr.sence of a single hero, whose personality 
transforms a panic-stricken mob into heroes like him 
self, Personality, and the power to impart it, makes 
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dom one that ruleth over all. She goes down to that 
door that swings both ways on its hinges ; knows not 
whether through it she shall go out into the unknown, 
or through it out of the unknown a new life shall come 
to her ; receives it and straightway begins to pour her own 
life into the receptive life laid upon her bosom. She 
did enjoy society, but now the only society she cares for 
is that of the eyes which look trustingly up from her lap 
into hers. She was fond of music; the only songs she 
now cares for are the lullabys she croons to her baby. 
She rejoiced in literature ; now *‘ Mother Goose” is her 
library. In sickness and health, in toil and rest, at home 
and abroad, she lives for the life that is grafted upon her 
own, scornful of pity, and concetving no higher happi- 
ness than by and by to lean on the arm which she has 
made strong in her strength, and trust in the heart which 
she has made pure and true and faithful by her own 
purity and truth and faithfulness. Soul teaches soul, 
character influences character, by direct radiation. 
Personality is more than either authority or wisdom. 
We are transformed, not by laws enforced by penalty, 
nor by philosophy expounded by eloquence, but by the 
power ‘of a more potent personality molding us to its 
own pattern. We give and receive direct soul impres- 
sions, Every one of us leaves an impress on every one 
he touches; every one of us receives an impress from 
every one who touches him. 

Why should it be deemed a strange or incredible be- 
lief that this power of humanity should also be the 
power of God? that this transforming energy which 
proceeds from all great souls should proceed most of all 
from the greatest Soul of all? This is the power of 
the Gospel—the transforming power of a Divine Per- 
sonality ; of a Teacher who impresses his own charac- 
ter on his pupils ; of a Hero who cries to his apostate 
and panic stricken followers, “ We're going the other 
way, boys !” and they go the other way, and follow him 
to victory ; of a Musician who beats time for the uni- 
verse, and evokes his own symphony of life out of uni- 
versal humanity ; of a Mother who imparts life to the 
helpless babe and builds it up into a child of God, 
wrought into the divine image. To this the two great 
leaders of skeptic thought in our age bear testimony. 
The Infinite and Eternal Energy in whose presence we 
ever stand, according to Herbert Spencer, is, according 
to Matthew Arnold, a Power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness. God is forever giving himself to his 
children, as the orator gives himself to his audience, 
and the mother herself to her children. This is ‘‘ jus 
tification by faith ;” not a promised deliverance from 
some unknown future punishment if we will believe 
something in the creed or catechism, a bribe to the in- 
tel'ect to make believe that it believes what it really does 
not believe, but a present transformation of character, 
when we open our souls to the influence of the Eternal 
and Infinite Personality from whom all things proceed, 
all things spiritual as well as all things material. When 
we with unveiled face behold the image of this Lord of 
glory, and then reflect it in our lives, so reproducing in 
others what he has first produced in us, we are trans- 
formed into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord, the Spirit. We become heirs of God ; 
not inheriting something from him, as bonds or stocks 
or lands, but inheriting himself, as a child inherits the 
qualities of his father. We become a “chip of the old 
block,” partakers of the divine nature, filled with all the 
fullness of God. 

Now, this work of character-building cannot be car- 
ried on without suffering. Pain is the great peace- 
maker, and pain is the great purifier. One soul cannot 
purify another until it knows that otber’s sin, and it 
cannot know that other’s sin without feeling the full 
burden of it. An unsuffering hero cannot save a sinful 
nation, nor an unsufferiag pastor a sinful congregation, 
nor an unsuffering teacher a sinful pupil, nor an unsuf- 
fering mother a sinful child, nor an unsuffering God a 
sinful race. This is the climax of the Gospel. Christian 
theism has three articles: first, Herbert Spencer’s, ‘‘ We 
are in the presence of an Infinite and Eterral Energy, 
from which all things proceed ;” second, Matthew Ar- 
nolds, This Energy is ‘‘a Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness ;” third, Paul's, This Power 

makes for righteousness by entering into and bearing 
the burden of all unrighteousness—‘‘ In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” There is no other way. The law of sacrifice is 
the eternal law of life. 

A boy wanders off into dissipation, becomes gay, 
fast, dissolute. His mother, a woman of the world, cares 
not so long as dissipation does not bring social disgrace. 
But in the selfishness of the two, animal selfishness in 
the son, social selfishness in the mother, they drift further 
and further apart. What is necessary to bring them at 
one again ? and, bringing them at one, to begin fn him the 
work of reformation ? Clearly the mother must feel the 
disgrace of her son’s sin. Clearly he must feel it too. 
When to both the sin appears as s'n, when both feel a 
shame and horror in it, they are at one ; and becan begin 
to mend, and she to help him. If he cares not, s]l her 





tears and prayers can never put them upon the same 


plane, and bring their lives intoa community of life. 
If she cares not, all his repentance will bring him no 
nearer her, nor obtain from her one inspiration to a better 
life. ‘Not till she feels the shame of his sin as though 
it were her own, and he feels it as his own, are mother 
and son at one ; not till then is at-one-ment made between 
them ; not till then can these two walk and work to- 
gether for his reform. If the father of the prodigal had 
not felt the burden of his son’s criminal career, no going 
home by the son, with penitence in his heart and con- 
fession in his life, could have brought father and son 
together. ‘‘ The father was moved with compassion :” 
think for one moment the depth of meaning contained 
in that one sentence. To feel compassion (con and patior) 
is to suffer with. The father suffered in his son, with 
his son, for his son ; and by and in that suffering made 
that sacrifice for sin without which love can never help 
those that most need love's help. Imagine for a mo- 
ment a group of Jewish rabbis looking on that moment 
of reconciliation between father and son, and discussing 
the meaning of the father’s tears. ‘‘I think,” says one, 
‘‘that he weeps that he may induce his reluctant heart 
to forgive and to forget.” ‘‘ That cannot be,” says a 
second ; ‘‘ but he remembers the eldest son, and the 
neighbors, and weeps that he may show them how ter- 
rible a thing is sin and make it safe for him to forgive.” 
‘You are both wrong,” exclaims a third ; ‘“‘he weeps, 
and watches with anxfous eyes the effect of his tears 
upon his recreant son, hoping that it will produce so 
profound amoral influence upon him that his repent- 
ance will be deep, genuine, and abiding.” And I see 
the father looking up with wonder in his eyes and sup- 
pressed indignation in his voice as he says: ‘‘ You are 
doubtless learned men ; but you do not know a father’s 
heart. If you did, you would not ask why a father 
should weep over his sinful boy. I weep neither to 
satisfy my own sense of justice, nor to justify my for- 
giving kindness to my elder son, nor to play upon the 
sympathies of my returning prodigal. I weep because I 
am a father and he is my son, and the father must 
ever sorrow in the sins and sorrows of the child of his 
love.” 

A friend of mine not long since attended an orthodox 
church where an evangelist was preaching a revival ser. 
mon. He told the following story to illustrate the 
atonement: A father and son quarreled. The father 
banished the son from the house. The son departed, 
vowing that he would never return till his father recalled 
him. The mother, heart-broken at such a quarrel, 
sought in vain to pacify the angered pride and break the 
stern resolutiou of her husband. She grieved, grew pale 
and wan, fell into decline, took to her bed, and drew 
near to inevitable death. The father at last so far yielded 
to her interceding as to send a message in her name to 
the exiled boy to return ; but he would not come. Her 
thin face grew so eloquent that even his strong nature 
could not resist it, and at last he sent a message in his 
own name. The boy came, but as unreconciled as when 
he went out from the roof-tree, and father and son would 
not speak to each other. The mother’s pleading voice 
lost its power of pleading, and still her eyes plead for 
her. Father and son stood on either side her bed to bid 
her a last good-by. She reached her feeble hand out, 
took their hand in hers, clasped them, held them to- 
gether in her own, and so died. The hands which she 
had clasped in dying love they could not unclasp in liv 
ing enmity, and, kneeling by her death-bed, mingled 
their prayers and tears together. She who bad sought 
in vain to reconcile them by her life, made reconciliation 
between them by her death. And this story of a father’s 
cruel pride was told to illustrate the love of Him who so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son for 
its redemption. 

I repeat it here to put in clear, strong, emphatic terms 
my abhorrent disbelief of any and every doctrine of 
atonement which underlies such horrible travesties of 
God’s nature as this. Thecross of Christ was a mystery 
to Paul. I am not loath to acknowledge that it is a 
mystery tome. But some things are clear about it. It 
cannot be true that Christ died to induce a reluctant 
God to forgive ; nor to enable a God bound hand and 
foot by his own laws to forgive ; nor as a dramatic spec- 
tacle to exert a moral influence upon mankind, that they 
might be induced to accept his forgiveness. The passion 
of the Son of God is a revelation in time of an eternal 
fact. The Lamb of God is a Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world; the Sin-bearer is an eternal Sin- 
bearer ; the heart of Christ is a revelation of the heart 
of God, and he who bore the sins of the world upon his 
heart until it broke and gave him release from the slow 
agony of the cross bears them still, and will bear them 
until sin shall be no more. God is a suffering God. 
Love is a suffering love ; for there is and can be no true 
love that does not suffer so long as loved ones sin. The 
Eternal and Infinite Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed, the Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, is an Energy and a Power that enter into the suf- 
fering of sinful humanity, and bear it until that sin is 
by his suffering borne away to be buried in the depths 
of the sea forever. L. A. 





EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


By Onrver B. BuNcE. 
V. 


AM not aware that any one has ever attempted to 

analyze and classify the laws of Hate. They will 
be found, I think, sufficiently complicated to justify 
the curious study of the philosopher. In the first place, 
we have an elementary group arising from race and 
tribal divisions ; first, the simple race hatreds, and then 
national hatreds, then the antipathies of provinces, 
then the fierce rivalries and hatreds of cities, then the 
feuds of families, and lastly purely individual hostilities. 
This group is formed regularly, circle within circle, 
like a well-made set of Japanese boxes. But the next 
group, which consists of religious hatreds and affilia 
tions, crosses these lines almost at right angles. They 
scarcely affect the great race lines, but within these they 
separate and recombine classes in a manner that seems 
to break down the primary divisions of local likings and 
dislikes. A Frenchman hates a German, but a devout 
French Catholic is united to a ultramontane German 
by bonds that never can be severed, and at the same 
time is in an attitude of hostility to heresy even if it 
appears among his own kindred. We know from the 
past how powerful are the bonds of religion, how in- 
tense and uncompromising are its hatreds, and how it 
unites elements of the most opposite character in its 
dominant purposes. The third group of hatreds con- 
sists of class antagonisms, and these cross all previous 
lines by rules of their own. Noblesse oblige is a powerful 
bond ; the organizations of communism and socialism 
bring together elements from every quarter in their 
uncompromising war against wealth and privileges. 
Another group of hatreds arises from political divisions ; 
and still another is based on trade or professional 
divisions, which, if not very intense, yet contribute their 
quota of sympathies and rivalries to the sum of complex 
forces at work within us. It will be seen by this hasty 
generalization that our hatreds are necessarily abstrac- 
tions ; that we hate persons, as a rule, only so far as they 
embody or represent a principle. We love our neighbor 
because he is of the same nationality ; hate him because 
he is a skeptic or a communist; affillate with him in 
politics ; shut our door upon him in our social reunions ; 
and in all our dealings are in an attitude of confused 
cross-impressions difficult to grasp. Of course there 
are distinctive hatreds and affections based wholly on 
personal qualities ; these I have not considered. Is the 
problem not subtle enough for the philosophers ? What 
say they at Concord ? 


* 
*%* * 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who hrs been traveling 
on horseback through the mountain region of North 
Carolina, informs us that the people he encountered had 
no distinct or local peculiarity of speech. ‘ The nov- 
elists,” he remarks, ‘‘ had led us to expect something 
different.” This testimony comes at a moment when 
protests against dialect-writing have appeared from dif- 
ferent quarters. I have more than once in the past 
pointed out some of the absurdities of the dialect writ- 
ers, and hence am glad to see the subject revived. Not 
only is it absurd for a writer to dress up the speech of 
some of his characters, correcting their grammar and 
their orthotpy, while in the mouths of others he puts a 
phonetic jargon, but the attempt to render peculiarities 
of utterance by combinations of letters is for the most 
part misleading. A Southerner, for instance, often pro- 
nounces here with a slight sound of ch—something like 
chere ; but the written word chere overemphasizes the 
peculiarity, and by its novelty of form obscures the 
meaning of the writer. Your German cannot manage 
the English th, but when we make him say dat for ‘hat, 
we give an emphasis to the variation aot justified by the 
fact. Thed for th is just indicated, and does not affect 
the flow or the clearness of the speech. Dialect is com- 
monly too delicate for expression by letters, and the 
reader is only perplexed by an array of rugged and un- 
familiar forms without attaining any hint of the real 
quality of the dialect. And then, words are often 
phonetically spelled in dialect-writing which scarcely 
differ at all from current speech. Why do these writers, 
for instance, make their illiterate characters say Jin for 
been, agen for again, enny for any, when the pronun- 
clation in each case is the correct one? Even Mr. 
Loweli makes this mistake. Why do they clip final 
consonants when nine out of ten cultivated speakers do 
the same ? Why is yer written for you, that being the 
correct form when the word is unaccented ? Why is 
ken printed for can, when, necessarily, everybody must 
give the sound of & to the first letter, and nearly every- 
body gives more or less the sound of e to the vowel ? 
Nothing is gained by this kind of dialect-writing. There 
are undoubtedly a few words used in a characteristic 
manner in every locality, and each section has certain 
slight peculiarities of pronunciation, but unless these 
features can be accurately indicated by combinations of 
letters our writers had better not make the attempt 
But if the thing must go on, let come one try his hand 
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at writing the dialect of the upper classes, giving us with 
photographic care their grammatical errors, their mis- 
takes of pronunciation, their habit of clipping letters, 
and especially their misuse of adjectives. They will be 
found vulnerable in all these things ; and let it be under- 
stood that your fine ladies and gentlemen who talk 
about an “ elegant breakfast,” and brag about their so- 
clal persition, have no right to comment on the peculiari- 
ties or blunders of people below them. 


* * 

At a recent dedication of a statue to Voltaire, in Paris, 
a paper was read by Sardou, which the accounts say was 
poorly delivered. His voice was not good, and he did 
not know how to use it. The wonder is that people 
should attempt to read in public without knowing how, 
and the greater wonder is that any one should be igno- 
rant of an accomplishment so easy to acquire. We were 
all taught to read aloud at school, but what with natural 
inaptitude and instructions to sound all our letters and 
all our words with nearly equal stress, we made a sort 
of corduroy road of our work. If we wish to read 
aloud easily and gracefully, we must begin by unlearn- 
ing what we were taught at school. For reading, no 
more than talking, does not consist of equal stress on 
words, but in the art of employing slur as well as the 
art of rightly using emphasis, If we do not touch 
unaccented syllables and minor words lightly, our read- 
ing becomes very hard and stiff. If any one observes 
carefully how cultivated people talk, he will see just 
what is to be done in reading, for there is no other art 
than the art of speaking ‘‘ trippingly on the tongue,” of 
being at ease, and holding to nature. The difficulty 
with most people is, the moment they begin to read 
aloud their jaws become rigid, their voice artificial, and 
their tones full of affectations borrowed either from the 
pulpit or the stage. I was present, some months ago, 
at the reception given to Lord Coleridge at the Academy 
of Music. My seat was so distant from the stage that 
some of the speakers could barely be heard ; their tones 
reached me when their words did not, and I noticed 
that in every instance but one the speakers had caught 
the inflections, the mannerism, and the twang of the 
pulpit. lt was even true of Mr. Evarts, with all his 
experience in public speaking. But no such peculiarity 
marked the delivery of Lord Coleridge, whose clear 
articulation, free from every form of affectation, pene- 
trated to the furthest corner of the building. Yet he 
talked merely. It was perfect talking, but it did not 
differ from his mode of speaking in the parlor. This 
constitutes the highest art of either speaking or of read- 
ing aloud. It cagnot be learned of elocutionists, who, 
for the most part, cultivate affectations and mannerisms ; 
it can be learned only by teaching one’s self to be natu- 
ral. Articulation should, of course, be clear, the 
voice full and pleasant ; and tricks of mincing words, 
swallowing words, and mouthing words must be 
eschewed. Readers, in order not to be easily fatigued | 
should learn to speak from the chest, to inflate their 
lungs fully, and to pause often enough to breathe. 
With a little mechanical practice of this kind, witha 
good natural voice, and with brains enough to discern 
the meaning of the author, any one can become an adept 
at reading aloud. 


* 


* * 

A Western steamboat company informs the public, in 
fie list of attractions of its boats, that the staterooms 
have lambrequins ! Lambrequins being the drapery of 
mantelpieces, the amused reader may at first be puzzled 
as to what is meant. But, being forced to assume that 
mantels in a stateroom are practically impossible, he can 
do no less than translate the term to mean berth-hang- 
ings. But what is there in a lambrequin that it must be 
set forth as an inducement to travel? Spacious and 
airy staterooms, good beds, clean sheets—these are things 
one would conceive as likely to encourage the uncertain 
traveler to embark ; but what possible allurement is 
there in a few yards of drapery ? What magic is there 
in upholstery that man shall hunger for it, shall select 
modes of locomotion that furnish it, and that prompts 
advertisers to set forth where it may be enjoyed? The 
question {s easily asked ; but where is the answer? If 
we observe a little, however, we will see that lambre- 
quins in steamboat cabins are not an isolated caprice ; 
that, in fact, they are representative and significant. Do 
not newspapers dwell at enthusiastic length on the up- 
holstery and fittings of every new hotel? A hotel par- 
lor of the latest type is something magnificent in its 
gorgeous carpet and its ponderous window-hangings— 
magnificent, yet empty; splendid, but unspeakably 
dreary! The spirit of the lambrequin is there, if not 
the lambrequin itself, and a deadly spirit it is as there 
exemplified. Upholstery is a very important adjunct 
in interior fittings, but upholstery as it is employed in 
our hotels is nothing but empty splendor. It is almost 
impossible to find a bedroom in an American hotel that, 
however well it may be fitted, is not a picture of dreart- 
ness, The traveler -abroad does not usually encounter 
this vacant elegance. There are almost always some 
touches in a room that make it homelike and agreeable. 
The lambrequin may not be there, nor the showy carpet, 





nor the heavy curtains ; but less pretentious things, that 
make it, as it were, human and occupyable. I have 
pecullarly pleasant recollections of a bedroom once 
given to me in Switzerland. The sofas and easy chairs, 
the tables, the rugs, the pleasant objects everywhere, the 
brightness and cheerfulness of the aspect, made me feel 
as if I could abide there indefinitely. What hotel room 
with us does not the traveler escape from precipitately 
if he can? It is not easy to see why, as a people, we 
are so given to pretentious but cheerless furnishing. In 
too many houses we find the hotel parlor ; in too many 
houses cold elegance rather than inviting cheerfulness is 
the aim. But there must be some popular association of 
drapery with comfort, or some idea that the public de- 
mands elegance as a condition of travel, to induce the 
grave announcement that I have commented upon. It 
seems to me very odd, and very much of the same char. 
acter as the ice-cream advertisement to witich I referred 


a few weeks ago. : 


* * 

The charts and tables that Professor Laughlin has so 
plentifully introduced in his annotated edition of Mill’s 
‘* Political Economy” afford an insiructive study. There 
is the chart, for instance, in which it is shown that all the 
American cotton consumed by the world could be grown 
in one small corner of the State of Texas—a fifteenth 
part of the State. It is true this wonder is modified 
by the fact that this little corner of Texas covers 
an area more than two and a half times larger than 
the State of Massachusetts, but the question still remains, 
if all our cotton consumed can be grown in a small 
part of Texas, what is the South to produce in the 
rest of her vast area? Is she to be impoverished by 
means of her own abundance? Turning to a chart 
showing the proportion of railways to population in dif- 
ferent countries, it is gratifying to note that the United 
States have one mile of railway to each 540 inhabitants, 
and Europe, omitting Russia, one mile to each 2,540 
persons. This is certainly a surprising difference, 
especially when we reflect how much denser is the pop 
ulation of Europe. Massachusetts has the place of 
honor, there being in her territory more miles of rail- 
way to area than in any other country. Belgium, 
however, is a close competitor, and England falls only 
a little behind Belgium. Another chart ougit to silence 
the grangers, anti-monopolists, and other sensational 
declaimers against our railways, for therein we discover 
that the profits of railways in the United States show a 
gradual decline, those of 1883 being, in proportion to tons 
carried, just half those of 1870. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the aggregate of the original cost of all the 
railways in the United States—not merely the aggregate 
of present stocks and bonds, but all that has been sunk 
in bankrupt roads—and see what percentage present 
earnings bear tu it. Another of Professor Laughlin’s 
charts compares wages and profits in cotton mills for the 
last fifty years. Here we see at a glance that it re- 
quired in 1880 five times the profit on each yard that 
it did in 1880 to pay ten per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed ; that wages in 1880 were about fifty per cent. 
higher than in 1830 ; and that each operative produces 
now four times the number of yards that he did fifty 
years ago. Improved machinery and increased pro- 
duction we thus see have benefited allconcerned. There 
is illumination in statistics, and logic, and wisdom, and 
therefore morality—for the right comprehension of 
social and economic phenomena contributes to the 
guidance of conduct and the stability of institutions. 


THE WIDESPREAD SPIRIT OF GIVING. 
By Presipent H, O. Lapp. 


SPECIAL and somewhat extended experience of 

recent years leads the writer to views concerning 
the widespread spirit of giving that may surprise those 
who think that beneficence of this kind is mainly a 
Christian grace. Giving on principle is a practice by 
no means confined to the Christian Church. Christian 
charity, using the word in its specific rather than its 
generic meaning, has in the course of centuries exerted 
a reflexive power over society. Its motives are applica- 
ble to the strongest instincts of manhood. It is a recog- 
nized claim of brotherhood with men, irrespective of 
creed, race, or condition. It affects our relations to 
society as that is constituted in a Christian land, and as 
the life of man is impelled or restrained directly or in- 
directly by Christian truth and sentiment. 

Giving, as a Christian grace, is too often at the min- 
imum beside other traits of Christian character. But is 
often a grandly prominent grace in character not avow- 
edly or consciously Christian ? 

Active business men with a large or small surplus in- 
come are more likely to be found generous and frequent 
givers to institutions that commend themselves to their 
business judgment than are church members in com- 
mercial ranks. Early training and hardships, Christian 
instruction and example, have left indelible impressions 
in favor of giving on many a man and woman whose 
later conditions of life furnish them with the means of 
giving, though they may not have avowed their per- 











sonal allegiance to Christ. Their charities are appar- 
ently impelled by a large-hearted philanthropy, which 
they have been all their lives cultivating under the in- 
fluences of Christian truth. It is their testimony toa 
belief in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
men, and the claims of country on their possessions. 

The counting-rooms of business men witness much 
valuable time given to the presentation of objects 
worthy of their attention. It is generally not best for a 
solicitor to take more than five minutes of such time, 
unless more is freely given. Business men are almost 
invariably courteous to those whose requests they refuse 
as well as to those whose they grant. Having decided 
to give a portion of their income to deserving charities, 
they are as alive to new opportunities as to new busi- 
ness transactions. Often their refusal commends its 
own justice by facts which are stated as to their other 
gifts. 

Those who have given once are usually ready to give 
again. They often become regular subscribers, and for 
this reason will not leave a former object to take up a 
new one so long as that which they have adopted com- 
mends itself to their business judgment. Wecan but 
respect this reason for refusal to our own request, and 
even rejoice in it, when it is evident that there is real 
inability to aid a new charity if the former ones are 
continued. It is the regular subscribers who do the 
most to uphold philanthropic and Christian enterprises. 

One of the largest bankers in a New England city, 
after listening courtecusly to my story, once surprised 
me with the ingenuous statement: ‘‘I am willing to 
give all my income away above my expenses, but the 
past year I find I have given more than this, and I can 
not add to my list your worthy enterprise.” Though I 
have never had a word with him since, nor a gift for the 
object I presented, he is remembered with the heartiest 
respect. Many such instances doubtless occur. 

Business men’s gifts are made to widely diverse ob- 
jects, but as arule in our country they are generous and 
frequent. Their long charity accounts indicate that 
they oftener give than r-fuse. One of the strongest 
evidences of Christian truth in this country is its effect 
on philanthropic giving. A noted Englishman re- 
marked recently, during a visit to the United States, on 
the pride and frequency with which Americans speak 
of these institutions as a special feature of our citizen- 
ship. Business men like to give for wide-reaching and 
permanent effect. They desire to make good invest- 
ments in charities. 

Many men in active business are overpressed by the 
claims of kindred on thetr personal gifts. These are 
rarely made known to a stranger, but of necessity 
often prevent their aid of public charities to the extent 
they desire. A man or woman of large meansin a com- 
munity is expected, as an enlichtened citizen of our Re- 
public, to be a good steward of the manifold gifts of 
God, whether confessedly or not a Christian. A largely 
increasing number are such faithful stewards from prin- 
ciple, and know the joys of giving liberally, though un- 
willing to acknowledge the Christian motive in them, 
coming from the example of some faithful parent, 
husband, wife, or child, cherished in memory, whose 
hands, silently folded in their long rest, may no longer be 
stretched out to give. Men spend freely in this age; 
but they also give as freely. Indeed, their spending keeps 
many from need. It is better economy and more Chris- 
tian to buy and to build, to furnish, clothe, and enrich 
one’s outward life with luxuries from the manufactures 
and arts of our country, than to make banks plethoric 
with surplus and unused millions. It is better still 
to set some of these idle thousands and millions to phil- 
anthropic and Christian uses, that they may prepare the 
ignorant and needy youth of our land for efficiency and 
integrity of character in the time of future commercial 
prosperity. ‘‘ Your silver and gold are rusted ” well de- 
scribes money in vaults, but not in endowments and 
gifts to institutions for the help and enlightenment of 
human beings. Men and women who are happiest in 
tae possession of their wealth have found this to be true. 

Business men are looked upon as the strong, courage- 
ous, and hopeful elements of society. To make their 
business contribute directly to human welfare by cher- 
ishing and carrying into daily practice the spirit of be- 
neficence raises their lives to the level of the hfghest 
and noblest of earth. 








The annual meeting of the National Prison Associa- 
tion, of which ex-President Hayes is President, Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt Treasurer, Professor Francis Way- 
land Chairman of the Board of Directors, and Wm. M. 
F. Round, Esq., Secretary, is to be held at Detroit from 
October 17 to 21, inclusive. The day sessions will be de- 
voted to conferences touching tle internal management 
and discipline of prisons, jails, and reformatories ; the 
evening sessions to public meetings and the rea‘ting of 
papers and addresses. Ail friends of the cause are cor- 
dially invited to be present; and special information 
about hotel and railroad rates may be obtained from 
the Secretary’s office, at 65 Bible House, New York. 
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MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XXVIL 

HE busy morning had ended, and Simmons shook 

his head disgustedly as Mrs. Herndon left the re- 
ception-room, carrying with her the letters which had 
come in by the noon delivery. Miss Marcla’s door was 
closed, and she passed it with a sigh of relief, Simmons 
watching her progress up the stairs, and turning away 
to his work as he saw her pause for a moment. 

“There's something wrong,” he muttered, brushing 
angrily at a suggestion of mud left by some careless 
foot. ‘‘ There ain’t no one ’pears to take notice, but she 
hain’t been the same not for a month or two, an’I’d like 
to know what it means. The doctor’s sent flyin’, an’ 
she gettin’ mighty thin an’ peaked, an’ de good Lord 
only knows what sense there is such goin’s on, when 
everything might be just as joyful as a ‘possum in ’sim- 
mon time. Seems like as if somebody might better 
interfeie ; an’ de nex’ question am, Who's got de right ? 
This thing can’t go on, an’ Simmons, he's jest obliged to 
do somethin’ if there ain't no one else totake hold. le 
Miss, now”—for by this disrespectful term Simmons 
designated Miss Erminia, whose place in his esteem had 
lessened seriously—‘‘if she’d keep out o’ the way, 
there'd be a chance, maybe, an’ him lookin’ at her with 
all his eyes, an’ never allowed a word, an’ she not 
seemin’ to see, an’ always leavin’ him to the old ladies. 
It means some mischief, and who's goin’ to find out 
what ?” and Simmons dropped his brush and sat down 
on the rug to consider the situation. 

Mrs. Herndon went slowly to her room, still holding 
the letters, and drew a low chair nearer the fire. A 
package lay on the table, and she opened it, smiling as 
she saw a carved bracket on which Felix had been 
spending much time, and which he had left at the door 
that morning, utterly unable to wait until Christmas. 
He had copied a simple design of Lessing's, bungling 
here and there, but, on the whole, successful. 

‘It is plain what he is likely to be,” she thought. 
«* Every instinct in him seems artistic, and it will be the 
happiest life. I am glad it comes so naturally, and it is 


his life with Lessing that will bring it about. I wish 
other lives might know their lines as easily.” 

She shivered a little as she sat there, and laid her head 
against the back of the chair, closing her eyes as she 


did so. Simmons was right. She had grown thinner. 
She was always pale, but it had been the clear paleness 
of health, a faint color stealing always to her cheek as 
she talked or became interested ; a different thing from 
the pallor evident now as the light fell full upon her 
‘face. 

She roused presently and sat erect, as if to shame her 
own weakness. 

‘There is no more reason for giving up to-day than 
many another day has held,” she said, half aloud, and 
then was silent again, the clear eyes shadowed by trou- 
bled thought. 

‘*« And what is mine shall know my face,’” she mur- 
mured at last. ‘‘I thought that last night, I believe it 
to-day, yet down I go into that pit from which I was 
digged. When a faith better than anything in my past 
is here—when, as I do more and more, I feel strength 
and calm about me, even if I cannot fully make it mine, 
why must ‘onging overstep bounds and sap power to 
do? It shali not.” 

The lips were resolute ; the eyes defied memory and 
desire, but still the thought went cn. 

**T had settled it all so entirely. I was so content, so 
blessed in at last living my own life as I would. I am 
content even now when I remember the gain that is 
mine. But there is something in me that repels happi- 
ness. Life has always denied me what it seemed so nat- 
ural toexpect. The fault isin me. I have never been 
reasonable ; perhaps I never shall be reasonable till de- 
nial has made meso. But at least I will not be denied 
the work and hope that is my strength and peace.” 

Peace? It was hardly peace that looked from the 
clear, pathetic eyes, or rested on the sweet lips set with 
pain. A tear fell presently, and she started as if guilty 
of some sudden offense. 

“Be done with self-pity, Margaret! You ended that 
long ago,” she said, resolutely, and took up the letters 
that had lain unheeded. Two or three business notes, 
various yellow envelopes with the usual request for a 
smal! loan or a little gift which could not be missed 
from the wealth in which she rolled, and, last, a heavy 
envelope addressed in the handwriting of Mr. Savage 
Logan. Margaret’s eyes were full of terror. Her fin- 
gers were strangely powerless as she tried to open the 
envelope; her hands shook, and @ gray paleness had 
settled on her face. 

“My God! my God!” she said, low. 
bear it if it is what I think ?” 

The thick paper yielded to the trembling fingers, and 
an inclosure fell in her lap. She unfolded the square 


** How shal! I 
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sheet in which it had Jain, and read the few words it 
contained : 


My Dear Madam : 

The South American mail brings me a packet which 
I forward at once. Should any action upon it be destr- 
able, I am, as usual, at your orders, 


Very respectfully yours, SavacE LOGAN, 


Was it minutes or hours that she sat there, no sign of 
conflict in the’ motionless figure that at Jast stirred and 
pushed back heavy hair and turned a colorless face to 
the sunshine streaming in and enveloping her as she sat ? 
She took up the letter and started as she saw that the 
writing was not that which she had expected to see, and 
when she had opened it and read for a moment, she 
sprang to her feet with a stifled cry, which, if it held 
fear and awe, held also a sudden joy under which every 
sense reeled and became dim. She slipped silently to 
the floor, and her head lay on the chair, but she had not 
fainted. Tears came iu floods, and ended the cruel ten- 
sion, and she stretched out her arms once more with a 
murmur of inarticulate thanksgiving. Color and life 
bad come back. From the dark eyes looked out a pity 
well-nigh infinite, yet a something almost rapture, that 
as it faded held still a promise of some certain joy. Up 
and down the room she moved, swiftiy and silently, 
her hands clasped behind her as in the childish days 
when she paced by the old Squire's side. Her lips 
moved, but no sound came from them, and tears were 
falling still—a tender shower full of healing. She sat 
down at last and read the letter again, and looked ata 
newspaper slip that it contained, then rose and put both 
away in a private drawer of her desk. 

** Thanks are poor things,” she murmured, ‘‘ but, my 
God, my life is thine, and all that can ever come into 
it.” 

She had bathed her face and made some change in her 
dress before Simmons tapped at the door, and she opened 
it with alook before which he stood dumb. Mrs. Hern- 
don smiled. 

“Tt is lunch, I suppose, Simmons ?” 

‘** Fo’ de Lawd ! Simmons muttered, returning to the 
dialect of his youth. ‘‘ Dere’s been a resurrection for 
shuah. I ask your pardon, Miss Margaret. You was 
lookin’ mighty bad dis yer mawnin’, an’ I was glad to 
see thechangedone come on. I done tole the old ladies ; 
an’ Miss Marshy, she’s on de way down.” 

Simmons looked at his mistress with eager question 
as she went quietly down the stairs, and lost his head 
more than once as the lunch went on, offering pepper 
for sugar to Miss Erminia, and carrying the bread twice 
around the table before it occurred to him that Miss 
Marcia had asked for some. Miss Erminia was radiant. 
She had spent the morning at the Hygienic Home, and 
met there a young Hindu investigating American insti- 
tutions, and watching with inscrutable gravity the mys- 
terious methods of this special form. With him wasa 
no less inscrutable Englishman, with an ear-trumpet, 
who came home each day precisely at eleven o'clock, 
and, seating himself in the center of the parlor, drank a 
pint of boiling water, pausing at intervals to wave his 
trumpet invitingly toward whoever approached him. 
Miss Erminia had dropped in a remark or two, long 
experience with Captain Drummond having robbed the 
operation of the terrors hedging it about for unaccus- 
tomed souls; and he answered with a detailed account 
of his conversion to Buddhism, and his theory of the 
universe in general. Unhappily, Miss Erminia had been 
obliged to leave before more than a prelude had been 
given ; but she had settled with Mrs. Newcome to lunch 
there the next day and hear all that she had lost to-day, 
and life again held for her an untried possibility. 

‘*T can’t understand your indifference to such oppor- 
tunities, Margaret,” she said, finally. ‘‘Here is an 
opening into a knowledge that I have certainly, some 
time ur other, heard you say meant the only rational 
way of looking at life. 
Mrs. Newcome; but that makes no difference. Your 
apathy is most extraordinary.” 

‘*Precisely what would you like to have me do, 
cousin Erminia ?” 

‘I think you ought to reflect upon Nirvana, Marga- 
ret, and ask yourself if that sublime repose is not better 
than the horrible fuss and fret of the life we are forced 
to live.” 

“I am perfectly willing to ask, and to reflect also, 
cousin Erminia, but who is going to answer me ?” 

‘“‘T am,” returned Miss Erminia, impressively. “ It 
came to me like a flash, Margaret, while I was riding up 
in the horse-car, and, for some singular reason, things 
often do come to me in a horse-car. I think it must be 
the sudden jerks that do it. It came over me that ab- 
sorption must necessarily be the end of life. It isso with 
the natural world, you know ; and I reflected on sun and 
rain, and how they are taken into the inmost earth- 
being, and then on several forms of absorption, 
till I saw it was really the natural destiny of man, only 
he has missed it somehow. I shall examine the subject 
very thoroughly. Mr. Chudder’s conversation is really 
startlingly instructive, and one gets so much more dis- 


Or perhaps it may have been’ 





tinct an impression from spoken words than from any 
number of printed ones. I really feel a powerful draw- 
ing toward the whole delightful theery.” 

“* Wish ’t would draw her clean out o' de house,” Sim- 
mons said to himself as he watched her discontentedly. 
‘* Nebber seed sich a change in a year ; but I reckon it’s 
because she was flyin’ round so last year that dere wasn’t 
time to sense her, anyhow. Miss Marshy, she’s a-lookin’ 
an’ wonderin’ if she’ll git a chance for a word edgewilse, 
an’ she won’t if ole Miss can help it ; an’ Miss Margaret, 
she’s a-lookin’ one minute as if she was pitiful enough 
to be cut in mince-meat for folks, an’ de next joyful, like 
she was when de door opened an’ I see her face a-shin{n’ 
fit to knock me down, I{ke de shinin’ ones upsot de so) 
diers at de sepulcher. Somethin’ new ‘s a comin’ to dis 
yer house, an’ Simmons says praise an’ thanks to think 
he’s lived to see it, whatever it is, for ’tain’t nothin’ but 

Miss Marcia went into the library, hoping for a word 
or two with Margaret, whose face she had been watch 
ing quietly; but Miss Erminia followed, and Nirvana 
had the floor ti!l the bell rang and callers were an 
nounced. Margaret went out as soon as possible after 
they had left, and after a long walk up the avenue 
stopped on the way home for a few minutes in the 
Academy. Dr. Strothers was on his way down the 
stairs as she entered, and drew back for an instant as 
he saw her. Repulse had been so marked of late that 
he was sore, and at moments doubted if it would not 
be better never to see her again than, seeing her, to 
find the old friendliness changed into shrinking and 
something almost like antagonism. There was no time 
now for more than a word, for he was hastening to keep 
an appointment, but as he paused for a moment, look 
ing at her gravely before he took the extended hand, 
his face cleared and a warm flush shot up to his temples. 
It was not the old Margaret whose eyes met his for an 
instant, inscrutable still, yet with a look at which his 
heart leaped, nor yet was it that later Margaret who 
had evaded and irritated and wounded him past all 
bearing. She did not speak, and when he reached 
the street he remembered that neither had he, and that 
a girl who had passed them on the stairs had looked at 
both of them curiously and half smiled, as if experience 
told her that here was a misunderstanding. Margaret 
went upto the main gallery and sat down opposite 
the picture she had come to see—a deserted camping 
ground in far northern woods—but she faced it 
with unseeing eyes, looking from it presently to one 
which had brought a thrill of pain as it first met her 
view. It was a walk in the Jardin des Plantes—the 
walk down which, on a day in those years that seemed 
now no part or possibility of her own life, William 
Herndon had led her to this very bench under the 
lime tree. She remembered the scent of the blossoms 
this moment. There was nothing else that she had 
wanted to remember, but she sat there now, her eyes 
filled with tender pity, looking at the children in the 
picture asif she were one of them, and felt thetr life 
more really than she could her own. 

“I think there can never be misunderstanding any 
more,’ she thought. ‘‘ No matter for the rest if only 
that may pass, and I dare to take the good I have had to 
put away.” 

The girl who had passed them on the stairs had made 
the circuit of the gallery, and sat down now at a point 
where she could watch the face that had so attracted 
her, and presently, screened behind her muff, made a 
rapid sketch on a little block she carried. It was mys 
terious that such eyes should rest absorbedly on this 
absurd picture after the worst manner of Fortuny, which 
no one with any real sense of art would tolerate for a 
moment, but the absorption itself was a boon, and the 
young artist worked on, more and more eager to fix the 
look which had at first attracted her. Margaret turned 
presently with the sudden and uneasy consciousness 
born of the sense that stranger eyes are searching deeper 
than the surface, and for a moment, as she detected what 
had been going on, looked half indignant. The gir! 
flushed hotly, but came forward with a simplicity and 
eagerness that at ouce disarmed her. 

“if you knew how I had been wanting just such a 
face,” she said, “‘I am sure you would forgive me for 
stealing what I could not let go without trying to fix {t.” 

‘“We are all thieves in one way or another,” Mrs. 
Herndon answered, with a smile, ‘“‘and so I have noth- 
ing to say, and indeed am glad if I have anything to 
give. That is what we are for, you know, though | 
should seldom wish it to take this form.” 

‘Oh, but ft should !” the girl cried, enthusiastically. 
“T wish you would let me try to paint you. I can 
paint a little. There isa picture of mine here, and {t 
isn’t skied, either. Of course it is preposterous to think 
I could really do it. Women don't, somehow or other, 
but all I care for isthe human. I will paint portraits 
before I die—real portraits of souls—if it takes my life- 
time to learn how.” , 

‘* Souls are apt to object, and the world has no right 
to them,” Mrs. Herndon said. They were still standing, 
but moved back involuntarily to the sofa from which 
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she had just risen, and their eyes met now in a frank 
scrutiny. 

‘Tt is the most perfect face. I must have it in color!” 
the girl cried. “If I could but get your eyes as they 
look this minute—so clear one would say they told 
everything, yet inscrutable as that Mona Lisa smile— 
oh ! if I could get that lcok, I would give a year of my 
life !” 

She had clasped her hands as she spoke, and sat there 
vazing at the face, still smiling, but which flushed a little 
under this purely impersonal scrutiny. 

“You will think me quite out of my head,” she went 
on; ‘‘ but I have been working a long time at my pict- 
ure, and never could get the eyes as I would ; and when 
I caught yours, there was just the look. It isthe ‘ Lady 
of Shalott.’ She had the right to turn. The curse was 
on her if she did, but that made no difference. She 
had the right, and not only that, but it had to be, don’t 
you see, else it would not have been life at all? No 
matter if the web broke, and she lost; the gain came 
afterward ; and if that isn’t the way to read it, I don’t 
care ; it is my reading. Will you let me try to paint 
you? Iam -—,” and she gave a name that Margaret 
recognized instantly as one of the best among women 
artists. 

“Tam not quite sure that I want to be part of a pict- 
ure,” Margaret answered, after a pause. ‘‘ You shall 
have the eyes, if they mean so much to you, but not the 
rest.” 

“But the strange thing is, that I have almost your 
face already. I must have seen it in a dream, for there 
you are, only different coloring, which I see now is all 
wrong. It may not come to anything. I despair over 
getting what I can see and feel, but I must try whether 
I can or not. Perhaps you do not even live in the city, 
and perhaps you think mo a lunatic.” 

‘Not in the slightest,” Margaret said, as she put out 
her hand frankly. ‘‘ You have done just what rational 
people will do more and more as time goes on—used 
your intuition of what seems to you my personality, and 
spoken to me, and not my shell. We are so incased in 
wrappings of one sort and another—conventional, edu- 
cational, and what not—that it is almost miraculous 
that the real soul ever frees itself and speaks with its 
own voice. True artists are less swathed than the most 
of us, though even they have their own limitations. 
Come and see me, and we will talk about it ; or, if you 
are too busy, I will come to you, for I should like to 
know you.” 

‘I am very far from sure that you will like it when 
you have gone alittle farther; but it is a foretaste of 
the millennium to have you ready to,” the girl said, as 
they roce. It was a girlish face ; yet now, as Margaret 
examined it closely, she saw that it was very nearly, if 
not quite, as old as her own; and that, in spite of the 
delicate coloring and the eager, shining eyes, sharp 
experience had left its ines, and sorrow dwelt with the 
bright spirit that looked from them. She had shrunk 
a little as she heard the subject of the picture, for how 
many times had she repeated : 

‘«*T am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott.” 

Yet, as she shrunk, the conviction came; shadows 
were ended. That mirror of the past might break 
as it would; the web her life hud woven, part at will. 
The new life was hers, and if the knight rode by and 
no turning, still it was hers, that new life which held 
consecration and high knowledge and all noble ends, 
and into which good must come, and only good, since 
all selfish aims had ceased, and she held herself ready 
for quiet acceptance of what the day might bring. 

‘«« And what is mine shall see my face,’” she said 
once more, a deep and quiet happiness entering in, and 
looking, unconsciously to herself, from the eyes that in 
that moment were not inscrutable, 

‘‘She is an angel,” the artist said, as she went reluc- 
tantly to join some one who had entered and stood 
waiting impatfently, and Margaret left the building and 
walked asin a dream down the noisy avenue. There 
had been self-reproach, even terror, at her own feeling 
as she read that morning the words that had brought 
her deliverance, but now it had all passed. 

‘T forgive it all,” she said inwardly, as if some pres- 
ence walked with her and waited her word ; and for an 
instant she turned as if to meet imploring and remorse- 
ful eyes. ‘‘ It was all aterrible blunder, poor Willlam ; 
the last, worst of all ; but you know now, and are sorry 
for some of it. I am sorry, too, but I meant to be right, 
I never meant to do anything but right, only I was so 
young, and had so little knowledge. I have little now ; 
I never felt myself so empty and ineffectual, yet I never 
felt myself so filled with divine possibility. It is as if 
a wave of the Infinite had suddenly flowed into my 
little land-locked lake, and given it tides, and {ts own 
drawing toward a power far yet near. It is happiness, 
and larger than any happiness words can ask.” 

“Come home with me, even if you can’t stay but 
half an hour,” a voice said, and Margaret turned to find 
her arm taken by Mrs. Featherstone, who looked anxious 
and careworn, 








‘« 1 was thinking of you, for Mr. Featherstone said at 
lunch that he wished you would come, because you 
seemed to bring healing with you. I think you do, and 
more and more. You are growing so fast you will 
leave us all behind. Yet I don’t understand how 
the sort of thing you persist in doing can mean 
growth.” 

‘Tam not sure that it does,” Margaret said, ‘‘ save 
that anything that takes one out of one’s self must be 
growth in degree. But we won't discuss it in the car, 
in spite of the fact that it is a place which a good many 
people choose for confidences. I have listened to some 
extraordinary confessions made by people who never 
dreamed how plainly every word could be heard, but 
took it for granted that the noise shut al] ears but their 
own.” 

Mrs. Featherstone smiled, but said nothing, and Mar- 
garet looked at her now and then as they rode up-town, 
and wondered what fruit was to come from this new 
discipline of care and pain. Mr. Featherstone was in 
his library, and held out his hand eagerly as Margaret 
entered, making a movement to rlse, which his wife in- 
stantly checked. 

‘Margaret makes no demands,” she said, ‘‘and you 
must keep quiet, for you need all yotr strength for that 
unpleasant man who will cometo dinner. It is that 
dreadful English radical, B——, Margaret.” 

‘Who fs like nothing so much as a Chinese gong,” 
sald Mr. Featherstone. ‘‘ He has his own tone, and can 
never be confounded with anything else; but {t is one 
strident, pervading roar of personality, that sends all 
one’s faculties to the winds. There are times when I 
lose myself hopelessly in the rush, and am simply borne 
whither I would not on this wave of blatant, surging 
sound, Let us be thankful that he has few dupli- 
cates.” 

He was looking intently at Margaret as he ended, and 
sighed faintly. Mrs. Featherstone had been called away 
while he spoke, and Margaret sat s{lent, shocked at the 
pallor of his face and the restless light in the eyes 
usually so cold and qulet. 

“You look as if you had found treasure,” he sald, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Are you as much at rest as your face seems 
to say ?” 

Margaret flushed a little. Not even to him could she 
ever tell one revelation that the day had held. It was 
even doubtful to her own mind if it could be right to let 
any human being share {t, though that point remained 
still unsettled. But the feeling that had taken posses- 
sion of her had, after all, no necessary connection with 
this. It was not that light had come to her, so much as 
that she had suddenly opened her eyes to light that had 
been there from the beginning, only waiting her recog 
nition, and as she thought this she spoke : 

‘*T have been in the shadow needlessly, I think, as it 
seems to me we most of usare. It is true that I have 
come suddenly to full rest, but it {is plain that I might 
have had it hefore.” 

‘How ? What is there in life that means rest ?” 

“Nothing {in life from any mere external aspect, but 
everything when one touches its interfor source.” 

‘Does your burrowing among your poor bring it to 
you ?” 

‘Hardly, though it has helped make myself plain to 
me. But I have come to some conclusions that I want 
to tell you, for you were right in part. You told me 
that mere alleviation was useless, anda waste of time 
and force, and I denied it, but it is true. Alleviation 
must be part of the work forever, for cases of special 
need, but this year has taught me that merely bettering 
the physical condition has no results beyond the mo. 
ment. Whatthe poor, even when most is given, get, is 
simply crumbs from the rich man’s table, not full food. 
Till they have been shown how to grow, how to come 
to their spiritual inheritance, our labog is vain.” 

‘*Then there is a spiritual inheritance ?” 

** You have preached it. Have you ceased to believe 
it 2” 

“‘T believe that the collective force of all high human- 
ity still lives. There have been moments in which I 
have belleved that beyond thatis an Infinite Force with 
consciousness of me and my needs; but, for the most 
part, I see only nature and natural law, inexorable and 
passionless, holding me ina vice. You are exalted to- 
day. I haveseen it coming, but you will not stay there. 
A feeling has no staying power. The indefinable can 
never hold you inquiet. What is it that you will cling 
to when the fervor of a moment of illumination is ended, 
and gray reality possesses you again ?” 

‘There is no gray reality,” Margaret said, after a mo- 
ment, in which she met his somber look. ‘‘ How can I 
call anything ‘ gray reality’ when I see it shot through 
with divine light ? The real things are all light. It is 
sin and struggle and suffering that are transient states, 
out of which we may ‘pass and continue beyond.’ It 
is presumption in me to be saying this to you, but the 
growing sense of it that I have had has suddenly crys- 
tallized. Iseeas I never have in my life, as I never 
dreamed that I could, and I know as Dante knew, that 
it is— 
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‘ Light intellectual filled full of love, 
Love of true good filled fall of joyfulness, 
A joyfulness transcending all things sweet.’ ”’ 


“You call it divine, but you are mistaken. It ts 
merely the passion of humanity, strong in you from the 
beginning, and simply taking deeper hold. When it 
seizes one as it has you, one could easily think it divine, 
but the exaltation and the rest both pass. (ulet will 
not stay.” 

‘Ts qulet the only thing to be desired ?” Margaret 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ It seemsto me that whilethe sense 
of peace may be born, that it holds the intensest stimulus. 
The quiet of a mountain top is tome the most satisfying 
thing that Nature has for me ; but while I call it quiet, 
I am mcre conscious than under any other circumstances 
of unseen forces working with a resistless energy that 
takes my breath away ; yet a working so perfect, so har 
monious, that it is practically rest. [ am incoherent, | 
know, and fail to give you what I mean; but it seems 
to me that what we call rest is an ignoble thing com- 
pared with this sense of knowing universal ends and 
being allowed to make part in the great working 
scheme.” 

“In other words, you would obey natural law, and 
find your emancipation in this obedience.” 

“I cannot argue with you, for I am not wise, and 
you could confute and silence me with your philoso- 
phies,’’ Margaret said, with a little hesitation. ‘‘ But has 
mere intelligence anything to do with it? The mind 
will tell you one thing where the soul tells another, and 
the ‘light intellectual’ is a bale-fire if it be not also 
‘light filled full of love.’ I refuse to be shut in by what 
you call natural law. Under that law, and making It 
possible for such law to work, is spiritual law. Natura) 
law leaves us slaves and thralls. Spiritual law makes us 
children of the light. If we are discontented after this 
revelation, it is a divine discontent that is our impetus 
forward. I want no Nirvana. I want conscious 
progress—more and more light and love—and I shall 
have it. It is my inheritance.” 

“ T said so once; I am older than you by many years. 
I have worked out the problem patiently. Every power 
I own has gone into it, and I tell you that you area 
dreamer, and speak of a dream—very lovely, very real, 
but none the less a dream from which you will awaken. 
Look at life as you must inthe end. Your work {s for 
humanity, and you are owed to their future—not to any 
dream of what you yourself may reach.” 

“Tt is not so,” Margaret said, and 
vibrant voice was sweet and strong. ‘‘Itis not so. If 
it were, blessedness could never be. Each generation 
would endlessly project itself into the life of the next, 
and the succession perpetuate the same thing. Light 
and love and knowledge and hope are all mine to day— 
in this hour that is. I wait for no future. It is already 
in the bottom of my heart. To-morrow may bring what 
it will, for it can bring only good. Love lives, and is 
the sea that bears me on. This thing you call the sptrit 
of humanity ts a miserable abstraction. It offers me no 
good that can make self-sacrifice rational or freeing. I 
will not have the meaningless, despairing, unsatisfying 
abstraction. 1 will have what I have not known, yet 
have dimly felt after, and in moments half apprehended 

—no abstraction—no blind force—no collective spirit of 
humanity, but God, the Light that lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world.” 

The eyes were radiant, the pale face as the face of an 
angel. Mr. Featherstone kad covered his eyes, his ha 
bitual attitude when thinking, and ashe put out the thin, 
hot hand, and touched hers, she saw that they were 
filled with tears, and her own fell fast. 

“You deserve everything that is good,” she said. 
“All your life has been a consecration. Why must it 
be that you cannot feel what seems here this moment— 
a love that is yours and that holds you fast ?” 

She broke into sobs, but checked herself suddenly. 

“Forgive me. It is not sorrow except for you. 
Dear friend, you who have been so good to me, why 
will you not cease questioning and let light come in ?” 

**T shall soon know,” he said. ‘‘I must wait. 
there is a revelation, I am ready for it.” 

There were voices on the stairs as he spoke, and Mar- 
garet rose hastily. 

“‘T shall try to come up to-morrow,” she said. “ Save 
all your strength for the evening and your Ultimates.” 

“My Ultimates have ceased to be mine,” he said, 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ Like every thing else I have sought, 
they have eluded me. Kirk is the new president, and 
will find full satisfaction In administering their affairs 
Good-by, Margaret. You have done me good.” 

He held her hand for a moment, and met her look, her 
eyes tender, yearning, assuring ; his full of uncertainty, 
and a sadness no words could touch; then turned to 
meet the incoming guest. Tears were in her eyes still 
as she went out, but quiet had not gone, and as she 
reached the Square, peace was with her, and a sense of 
joyful expectation, content to be denied, yet knowing 
that for its deepest longing the promise was sure, and 
good and only good her certain portion for all days to 
come, 
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Gre Home. 


A NECESSARY PARTNERSHIP. 


7 "ITH this week begins the school year. The 
questions of when and where have been settled, 
but not the one of How. 

The parents who have made an intelligent investiga- 
tion of the condition of the schoolhouse and its sur- 
roundings, the ability, character, and fitness of the 
teacher, and the methods employed and indorsed by 
the boards of education, are few. 

The mental and moral growth of the children should 
be of the first importance to every father and mother ; 
unfortunately, it is not. To many fathers the source and 
amount of income are of vastly more importance than 
how seven-years-old Maggie is beginning in her school 
life, or what is the reason that earnest, active, inventive 
Jack detests arithmetic and philosophy. 

To too many mothers it is much more important that 
Maggie’s apron should be daintily trimmed and per- 
fectly fitted, and her sack of the latest cut, than that 
school should provide the restless little woman, whose 
absence brings lonesome hours in the orderly home, 
with pleasant and suitable instruction and employment. 

Too often, indeed, is the order and neatness of the 
home the altar 2n which the children’s confidence, com- 
panionship, and assurance of mother’s love is sacrificed. 

The want of interest in the school affairs has its ori- 
gin in the unconscious willingness on the part of many 
people to shirk responsibility and drop their burdens at 
the foot of the first hill of difficulty. If fathers and 
mothers were compelled to once a quarter pay out a sum 
of money for the education of Jack and Maggie, how 
much more interest would be shown in the school work 
and its results! No note is taken now of the money 
paid for education, because it is disguised under taxes, 
increased rents, clothing, and provisions. 

In some homes a false standard of what constitutes 
a successful school career exists. If the children are 
“‘ head,” or near head, if they bring home a certificate, 
or the medal, two or three times a year, that is proof of 
success, 

Prominence in the class does not constitute excellence. 
There are many considerations that lead to that exalted 
position aside from a clear understanding of the study. 
Many « boy can attribute his failure to obtain the covet- 
ed place or percentage, not to a want of knowledge, but 
to a lack of the power of expression, and a teacher is not 
entirely to blame if she fails to discover the brilliant 
under the crust of timidity or chagrin. 

It is am absolute necessity that teachers and parents 
should have a certain degree of acquaintance with one 
another. They are partners, whether voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, and the success of this relation and the re 
sults of this partnership depend on the degree of har- 
mony and the perfect understanding with which they 
work together. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATION. 


DINING-ROOM. 
By Joseru H. Tart. 
IIl. 

HE dining-room should be light and airy as possi- 
ble. Oftentimes houses are built without any 
reference whatever to the surroundings. On the side 
where there should be a window to command some par 
ticular view or ‘to let in the morning sunlight there is 
none, and where:it is not desirable to have a window it 
is ofteu too amply supplied. In such cases it would add 
greatly to the room in one case to close the objectionable 
window, and in the other to build in a new window, as 
may best suit the particular surroundings. Adding a 
wide bay-window to one side will often change the pro- 
portion of a room and add greatly to the comfort and 
pleasure of the home, particularly if the window should 
command an extensive view or let in a flood of morning 
sunlight. Such a window, furnished with a broad win- 
dow-teat, or filled with growing plants, would add a 

very attractive feature to the room. 

In any scheme of decoration for a dining-room a dado 
of a good dark turn, with a bold chair-rafl to prevent the 
chairs damaging the walls, is particularly desirable ; or 
plain painted or natural wood paneling to a height of 
three or four feet would make an excellent background 
to the heavier furniture; in any case, a wainscoting 
makes a very suitable, substantial, and effective basis 
for the other decoration. Above the wainscoting the 
walls may be papered or painted to within two or three 
feet of the ceiling ; the room, so divided, will give ample 
space for the hanging of pictures—good engravings, 
paintings, water-color drawings, or fine photographs, 
and instead of the usual nails under the cornice, with 
their long, pendent lines of dusty cord, cutting up the 
wall into endless queer and bad forms, a small mold- 
ing should be placed along the wall under the frieze, 
over which hooks can be placed and removed at will, on 
which any number of pictures may be hung. If the 
wall is to form a background for pictures, a good warm 











brown or yellow gray will be found effective. There 
are innumerable colors which may be adopted ; but avoid 
the dreary commonplaceness of light apple, sage, and 
pea greens, which seem the only colors thought appro- 
priate for dining-room walls. 

In choosing paper great care should be exercised, as 
the color and general appearance of most of the pat- 
terns change very greatly under gasor lamp light. It is, 
therefore, desirable to select three or four patterns, put 
them upon the walls of the room, and examine their 
general effect carefully, by day and by night, before 
making final choice : for not only do some patterns and 
colors materially alter by artificial light, but some, 
especially green and »lue, absorb an immense amount 
of light, and are therefore not fitted for any rooms 
which are to be economically lighted. In papering 
the walls of a dining-room there are, of course, very 
many ways of treatment, and among the numer- 
ous good examples of paper-hanging now made there 
should be no difficulty in selecting some really good 
patterns, artistic in design and coloring. As before 
stated, a dado or wainscot forms a desirable basis for a 
dining-room, a wide frieze a proper finish to the wall, 
instead of carrying up the general tone of color of the 
wall to the ceiling or cornice ; this suggests itself as 
infinitely more artistic than carrying up the same color 
or decoration to the top of the room, and thus making a 
sudden break without any gradation of color between it 
and the ceiling, excepting, of course, in cases where 
the ceiling is very low ; then the treatment must be made 
without either wainscoting or frieze. Where a plain 
color is desired as a background for pictures, the very 
cheapest and commonest paper often makes the most 
artistic and serviceable finish ; the yellow-gray, gray- 
brown, and yellow-brown common wrapping-paper— 
the coarser the better—makes a very effective and cheap 
covering for a wall. This paper can be bought by the 
roll. 

When it is desirable to paint the wall, the use of what 
is called a platting coat, or dead finish, of paint mixed 
with turpentine only, for wall surfaces, so as to produce 
a dull, flat, or dead surface without gloss, is a mistake, 
for this kind of paint does not last ; it shows every mark 
of dirt, and will not stand washing. A dull, smooth fin- 
ish can be made to the paint nftxed with oil by what 
is termed stippling ; as soon as the paint is put on it is 
patted with a short, stiff brush ; to do this work well it 
will take two, one to lay the paint on, and the other to do 
the stippling ; care should be taken to touch every spot 
so as not to leave any brush-marks made in the apply- 
ing of the paint. This wall surface, if painted, should 
not be varnished, but the dado, or wainscot, and all 
woodwork of the doors and windows will be made 
much more effective and durable if varnished and 
rubbed down to a dull polish, as before recommended. 

The woodwork should be painted a similar color, as a 
rule, to the walls, but of much darker shade, in one or 
two shades, as desired, and the panels may be enriched 
with some good ornament stenciled on, which is inex- 
pensive, and adds greatly to the general artistic effect. 

The wood frieze, above what is called the picture or 
general wall space, should be lighter in tone, and here 
there is an opportunity for real art work. A broad, dec- 
orative frieze, designed and carried out by an artist, in 
which good figure-painting, in combination with birds, 
foliage, or other decorative accessories, is carried out in 
oils on canvas, so as to be removed at any time, is the 
ideal frieze ; failiwg this, good artistic stencil-work may 
done in distemper or oll. 

Stencil-work can be done, in which the general treat- 
ment can be made thoroughly artistic in its character, 
and free from the usual mechanical sameness of color- 
ing or reproduction of various cut stencil plates in one 
tone and one shade of tinting, and in unvaried and mo- 
notonous repetition. In ordinary stencil decoration the 
pattern is generally rubbed on fn one tone of color, and 
the arrangement of the design is, as a rule, a mere repro- 
duction of parts prolonged indefinitely, according to the 
amount of space to becovered. In the special work re- 
ferred to, instead of the plain flat treatment of the stencil 
patterns there can be produced, by cleverness of handling 
and artistic touch, a varied tone in the different Jeaves 
and fruit forming the pattern, either by working the 
stencil brush very slightly over a portion of the leaf and 
increasing the strength of touch and amount of color in 
the lower portion, by which a pleasant gradation of color 
and tone is carried out ; or, by the use of two or more 
colors in the the same leaf or flower, carefully blended 
at the moment, and worked off into delicately shadowed 
surfaces, an extremely good effect is obtained. The 
general decorative effect is still, as it should be in 
this kind of work, quite flat and simple ; but infinitely 
greater artistic character is given to the work by the 
skill and feeling shown in the manfpulation of the brush 
and in the interchange of one or two colors, to say noth- 
ing of a fairly artistic rendering and decorative treat- 
ment of the design itself, by interchanging the stencil 
plates, and avoiding as far as possible any formal repe- 
tition. This work will make cheap decoration artistic 
in character and feeling. 








An effective treatment can be accomplished by 
covering the side walls with closely woven yellow- 
gray matting. When the wall space is desired as a 
background for pictures, the matting can be cut to 
fit the different wali spaces of the room, and the 
breadths necessary for each space sewed together, 
then tacked to the wall at the top, stretched down 
smoothly, and tacked at the bottom, making the cut 
edges of the matting come at the corners of the room; 
or the matting can be put on the wall each breadth 
separately, the joints and edges around the door 
and window casings covered with heavy gimp, the 
same color of the matting, and tacked on with round 
headed brass nailsabout one inch long. The frieze can 
be made of Japanese red chintz, with small gold figures, 
or waved gold lines. If the ceiling is low, use yellow 
chintz for the frieze ; or the matting can be carried up 
to the cornice line, and the frieze space decorated with 
some well-designed growing or interlacing stencil pat- 
tern, in gold or warm yellow-brown. The ceiling can 
be kalsomined a dull yellow-gray, about two or three 
shades lighter than the matting, or a dull Indian blue. 
If it is desirable to have the side walls decorated, the 
joints of the matting can be covered with bamboo about 
tbree-quarters of an inch in diameter, split in two and 
fastened over the joints with wire nails. The frieze 
molding formed with two pieces of bamboo, one half 
strip—same as used over the joints of the mat- 
ting—and one round piece about one inch in diam. 
eter placed directly over the half strip, and nailed 
with strong wrought-iron nails having rough heads, 
The panels t\hus formed between the strips of bamboo 
can be decorated with twining and interlacing vines 
painted in oil; vines such as wild grape, clematis, and 
honeysuckle, hanging from strip to strip in careless 
natural festoons, and forming 8 growing line of blossoms 
above the frieze molding for the frieze, making an 
arbor-like effect to the whole room. This effect can be 
made more realistic by taking strips of reed about one- 
half inch in diameter, splitting them, and nailing them 
on the ceiling in square or diamond-shaped panels, first 
kalsomining the ceiling a sky-blue, deep in the center 
and graduated to a lighter shade toward the side wall ; 
here and there run a spray of the vines from the 
frieze behind the cornice and out on the ceiling, 
and in a few of the interstices or panels between the 
reeds paint some butterflies or flying birds. The reeds 
and bamboo to be left in their natura! color, and the 
cornice painted a yellow-gray, similar to the bamboo 
color. If a chatr-rail or wainscoting is desired, it can 
be made with Indian-red matting, finished at the join- 
ing of it and the gray matting with three strips of the 
split bamboo laid closely together; these strips will 
also form the -hair-rail. : 

Paint the woodwork a bronze-brown, or a Jap 
anese bronze-green, and before the last coat is dry, 
lightly and irregularly dust the paint with a dry gold 
bronze, similar to Japanese lacquer work ; the paint to 
be finished with hard oil varnish, rubbed down toa dull 
polish with pumice. 

For hangings use Japanese striped bamboo cloth, 
with small hemp rope netted and fringed for a heading 
or balance, hung from bamboo poles about one and one- 
half inches in diameter, with light brass rings. For 
floor covering use Indian or Persian rugs with a pre- 
dominance of dull red and yellow, or carpet having the 
same coloring and a very small, unpronounced figure. 

When the wall is badly cracked, and it is not desir 
able to use paper, it can be treated in an inexpensive 
way by covering the entire side wall with common 
burlap or coffee sacking, which will give a rough text- 
ure to the wall. Paste the burlap on the wall the same 
as wall paper, with paste made of one pound of flour to 
three quarts of water and a tablespoonful of ground 
alum, care being taken to keep the edges of the burlap, 
where they join, straight and close together, and to 
stretch the burlap tight and evenly. Paint the burlap 
a dull red-gray, on the Indian-red tone, and emphasize 
the frieze with gold cloud or wave lines, brushed on 
with a piece of woolen cloth dipped in the dry gold 
bronze, and applied just before the paint is thoroughly 
dry, while it is yet a little sticky ; these wave lines to be 
about one to two inches wide, and from one and one-half 
to three inches apart, and from center to center of each 
wave about twelve to eighteen inches, the edges not to 
be sharply defined, but to graduate from the center out- 
ward, and merge into the background irregularly and 
undefined ; or the lines can be made the same as the 
pattern of watered silk, in this case the edges to be 
sharply defined, and then fading off indefinitely in the 
background. 

Kalsomine the ceiling a light yellow-gray, or a dull 
light blue. The cornice can be painted in lines of one 
or two shades darker, in tones of the side wall and ceil: 
ing, with one or two of the small members in gold. 

The woodwork painted a dark olive or bronze green, 
with an interlacing stencil pattern in gold on the flat 
portions of the window and door casings, and around 
the margin of the door panels ; then varnished with hard 
ofl varnish and rubbed down to a dull gloss with pumice. 
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Should it be. desirable to have a low wainscoting, one 
can be formed with a width of Lincrusta Walton, put on 
the same as the burlap, finished at the top with a 
molded strip seven-eighths of an inch thick and about 
three inches wide, and at the bottom with the regular 
base. Select the pattern, of some good diaper figure. 
paint the ground a warm yellow-brown, and lightly 
touch the raised portion of the pattern with gold bronze, 
the strip or chair-rail at top to be painted the same as 
the other woodwork. 

The hangings can be of bright striped turcoman, dull 
Persian yellow, deep Indian red, or @ dull Prussian blue 
on a gray tone, in turcoman, momie cloth, or velour, with 
stripes of appliqué or embroidery in contrasting colors, 
according to the general tone desired. 

In regard to floors, until quite recently it has been the 
custom to cover the whole of the floors of our rooms 
with drugyet or carpet, which, as a rule, was never re- 
moved except at the usual periods of spring and autumn 
cleaning ; it is hardly necessary, therefore, to object to 
the system as utterly opposed to all laws of health and 
cleanliness. Floors thus covered, as a matter of course, 
are the receptacles of dirt and dust which no amount of 
brushing can get rid of, and this daily brushing serves 
only to raise a cloud of dust which settles upon every 
object in the room, and in part returns to its original 
resting-place. It is a matter of astonishment to find that 
there are still a Jarge number of people who are content 
to keep this exceedingly bad arrangement of floor cover- 
ing, and who object altogether to having a certain 
amount of plain tloor space all around the sides of the 
room. In the first place, this covering of the whole sur 
face is unhealthy ; in the second place, it is dirty ; and 
in the third place, the cost of the carpet is infinitely 
more than the cost of painting or staining. The only 
objection "hat is ever made to this arrangement of plain 
floor surface is that it shows every particle of dirt and 
dust ; this objection in itself is sufficient to recommend 
it to every careful housekeeper. 

There are many ways of treating the floor surface of 
a room, either in par! or entirely, so as to avoid the 
necessity of carpeting the whole surface. Thie cheapest 
way is to paint, say, a margin of two to three feet wide 
all around the room, in four or five coats of dark color, 
care being taken that the groundwork throughout is 
dark, so that scratches shall not show any light color 
underneath, and that sufficient time is allowed for each 


succeeding coat to harden and dry. Take care also that | 


the floors are painted before being sized, for if sizing is 
used before the paint or stain, the surface will easily 
chip and soon become shabby. A square carpet or rug 
can be laid down over the center space, and can be 
easily taken up once a week and shaken, and the border 
can be washed or cleaned every day. New floors can 
either be treated in this way, or stained, sized, and var- 
nished, or wax polished, as before described. 








WHERE IS THE ROOT? 


GAIN and again have the papers discussed the fn- 
crease in the number of divorce cases that are 
brought before the courts each year. The causes that 
lead to this increase are the subjects of investigation 
and theory. So great did the interest become that, a few 
years since, a Divorce Reform League was organized, 
and meetings attended and addressed by the most culti- 
vated and earnest men and women are held in many of 
the larger towns and citiesevery year. As yet the results 


have not been great. But sentiment and public interest , 


have been aroused, and the result of this in time will 
be to reduce, if it does not eradicate, the evil. 

In the *‘ Century ” for September the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, in a letter under the title of ‘“‘ Family 
Religion,” gives several reasons for the increase in the 
number of divorces granted. The extravagance of the 
age, in his opinion, prevents the majority of the young 
married people from keeping house; the privacy of 
the home is necessary to the best development of famfly 
life; if the Divorce Reform Leagues could secure the 
abolishment of boarding-houses and hotels, a return 
to home life would be compelled, and the result would 
be most happy because one great cause of the divorce 
evil would be removed. 

No one will argue in favor of a boarding-house life, 
unless it be the indolent woman ; and for her husband 
you mix pity and thankfulness—thank fulness that there 
isa place of refuge. From close observation we have 
yet to be convinced that life in a boarding-house or 
hotel is the direct cause of the increased number of 
divorces, Those wko fall into temptation there are the 
ones who usually seek opportunities if they are not 
thrown in their way. It is the weak woman, whose dis- 
eased nature craves flattery and seeming adoration—the 
woman who feeds her mind on trasny novels, and allows 
herself to feel a maudlin’ sympathy with the “ unap- 
preciated wife,” that falls a prey, or more truly allows 
herself to become a prey, to the unprincipled man 
who is willing, for the gratification of his own passion 
and weakness, to pamper the woman that manly strength 
should shelter, No; it is not the way in which men 





and women live that causes this evil. It is the want of 
education in what the marriage relation involves ; the 
ignurance of what true love is ; the want of principle ; 
the selfishness that is the result of early training ; lack 
of self-control, and false pride, together with an almost 
utter ignorance of each other’s real natures at the time of 
marriage, that leads to misunderstandings, disputes, and 
estrangement. Again, those who know the true inward- 
ness of the divorce courts tell us that a large percentage 
of the divorces granted are due to the cupidity of the 
lawyers consulted, who, for the sake of the money to be 
gained, find the way to increase the petty anger and tem- 
porary estrangement that a few words of advice would 
remove. 

In one of the society plays brought out a few years 
since in a New York theater there was a bit of dialogue 
that was an illustration of this point. The lady and her 
husband had a trifling dispute about the wife’s extrava- 
gance; the dispute became a quarrel, and the wife 
packed a satchel and went home to her mother, sending 
a note to a lawyer to meet her for consultation. He 
came, and after listening to the tale of woe asked for 
specifications, come special time of abuse. After a long 
time the lady decided that she could not remember a 
special occasion, ‘‘Had the husband ever called her 
nares?” ‘ Yes! oh, yes! ‘a goose,’” she announced. 
The lawyer evinced great triumph and joy. Rubbing 
his hands together, he inquired insinuatingly, ‘‘ What 
kind of a goose?” A look of blank amazement passed 
over her face as she announced with a burst of tears, 


‘Plain goose, and I think that’s enough.” It was; the 
lawyer agreed to begin proceedings, This is, unfort- 
unately, but a slight burlesque on facts. Many and de- 


vious are the ways that succeed in divorce courts. But 
no right-minded man or woman ever finds his or her way 
nto these paths except for the one cause that the law of 
God justifies. In ‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Monthly ” there is a 
case presented by a lawyer which gives an example 
worthy of imitation by clients and lawyers, as well as 
by those who have no intention of posing before the 
community as martyrs in.chains praying to be relieved : 

A colored man named Matt presented himself at a 
lawyer's office with the intention of engaging the services 
of the lawyer in procuring a divorce from ‘‘the old 
woman, who was a torment.” The story told, the lawyer 
asked his client if he would follow his advice. He 
agreed, and the following directions were given : 

‘Go home, prepare a large quantity of kindlings, get 
up to-morrow morning early, build the fire, keep it 
going, think over all the things you used to do for her, 
and do every one of them just as well as you can. 
Keep it up two days and then come again. You see, we 
must have powerful proof that she is unreasonable and 
cruel, and that you do everything for her.” 

A few days brought Matt back to the lawyer, but 
apparently much embarrassed. He assured the lawyer 
that his directions had been obeyed, and again agreed to 
follow the lawyer's advice. 

“* Now I wish you to go on in this way, do every- 
thing you can think of for her, and to-morrow morning, 
after you have got the fire built, say to her: ‘Amanda, 
I have not done for you what I ought to do, and I 
am sorry. You have done a great deal of hard work 
for me, and I don’t ask you to do it any longer. I 
have got the rheumatism, am getting old, and won’t 
stay in your way another day.’ You must say it 
just as lovingly as you can, for you know we must 
be able to show that while you are affectionate, and do 
everything for her comfort and happiness, she is cruel 
and hard. Just as you are coming away, say to her: 
‘ Amanda, if you get sick at any time, and you will ict 
me come, I will do all I can for you.’ Now, i? you will 
do all this heartily, and she is still hard and cruel, we 
shall have a good case against her.” 

“Poor Matt seemed less talkative than in the previous 
interviews,” the story goes on say. But the lawyer 
pretended not to see, and urged him to go on gently, 
lovingly. He promised, and disappeared. ‘‘ The next 
evening he did not come, but I met him on the street a 
few days later, and was amused with his embarrass- 
ment. On the way to my office,” continued the lawyer, 
‘the told me that he had not come to see me, as he 
promised, because he was so busy, etc.—the usual fibs. 
I laughed, and, seizing his hand, said: ‘Come now, 
Matt, tell me all about it.’ 

«Thus challenged, he said : 

“«* Well, boss, the truth is, beforeI got through saying 
what you told me to say, Amanda put Ler big arms 
around me and took me right into her lap, and ever 
since she has treated me like I was her real husband. 
Boss, I was never so happy in all my life, and my 
rheumatism is all gone.’” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 

I was especially interested in one or two articles on ‘‘ Sunday 
for the Children.” It seems to me that you will help other 
mothers as well as mydelf by giving us more advice on that sub- 


T 





ject. Living where we have no Sunday-school, church every 
Sunday, but half the time in the evening, I am often sadly puz 
zled to know what to do with my three children, the two 
youngest active boys of six and four, who must be doing some 

thing. Fortunately, they are very fond of reading; the two 
oldest can amuse themselves in that way, and all enjoy hearing 


others read. Unfortunately, I cannot sing or play; still we have 
quite a nice little Sunday-school at home, and I have fonnd The 
Christian Union a great help. But there is a great deal of spare 


time for them when I really do not know how to answer their 


questions of “What can we do?” “Is it wrong to do this or 
that?” I want them, not only to keep the Sabbath, but to enjoy 
it; and, though I don’t want my “name in the paper,” if any 


other mothers, similarly situated, would tell me how they man 
age, or if you could devote a little space to this subject, I, for 
one, would be very grateful. Mas. E. P. 8. 

This question, though many times treated in this paper 
and in others, is an ever-recurring one. New mothers are 
continually confronted with this question; and with every 
year cireumstances so change that the same old question 
may be answered differently. Whatever is allowed on Sun- 
day, we should most earnestly exhort every mother to hedge 
the day about very carefully, so that the week, with its 
work and its play, shall be kept out. It is the one privilege 
day ; but if children are not taught what its privileges are, 
and trained by a somewhat stringent protection of the day 
whit they are young, they will not keep it as is for their 
best good as they grow older. It is not long since our great 
General, who through his suffering became a hero in the 
sight of all the world, declined to do something on Sat- 
urday evening because it was ‘‘too near the Lord’s Day,” 
and he considered the diversion proposed inappropriate. 
In one sense, of course, all days are the Lord’s, and should 
be carefully observed as belonging to him. Whatever we 
do, whether we eat or drink, whether we toil or play, it 
should be done as unto the Lord. But the Sabbath has its 
especial claims, and offers its especial privileges, and the 
cares that infest the week, and the burdens that oppress us 
through the inevitable six days of work, will press their way 
into the Sabbath behind the opening made by the week-day 
diversions and recreations, if they are admitted. It is not 
that any one thing must be prohibited on Sunday, but that 
the whole spirit of the day should become, by early train- 
ing, @ day set apart and entirely different from the other 
days. We may very properly give a little more of our daily 
time to our spiritual needs ; but we do not need to take for 
our ‘‘ secular’? business any of the one day which it is pos- 
sible to exempt from the baser cares of life. We would 
have children brought up in such a way that on Sunday the 
rooms, the clothing, the table, everything about them, 
should present a different appearance from their week-day 
aspect—pleasanter, of course, with no litter about the 
house, no disorder of work, and no confusion of play. The 
details must, of course, be carried out differently 1 differ- 
ent cases, and we should be glad to publish the results of 
the experience of mothers who have successfully solved this 
problem, 


Do you think parents should allow chidren to drink coffee and 
tea? Do you not think milk is much more healthy? I maintain 
that milk is the proper drink for children, but I have seen the 
question so contested that I appeal to you. Whatdo you con- 
sider suitable food for children between the ages of five and 
twelve? Do you not think that much sweet stuff like cake and 
candy is injurious to them ? Mrs. H. 

We do not think children should drink coffee and tea, 
and undoubtedly for most children milk is very important. 
Such difference of opinion exists as to the sort of food to be 
given to children that we are not prepared to state abso- 
lutely what it should be. Asarule, we think too great a 
variety is given, too much meat, too much sweet stuff, and 
too highly seasoned food. If, from the beginning, chil- 
dren are fed simply, they will not crave the nnwholesome 
variety, and will not refuse the plainer food which now be- 
comes in many cases so distasteful. 


WuUl you please tell me how to restore gilt pie#ure frames that 
have been subjected to the smoke and dirt of Pittsburg? 
M. 8. 
It is said that ‘‘ an ounce of soda beaten up with the whites 
of three ounces of eggs’’ is a good preparation with which 
to brush over the gilding of picture frames, after the dust 
has been thoroughly biown off ; but this, like many another 
rule given, is so vague that we should consider it almost 
worthless except as a suggestion. What preparation of 
soda is to be used is not stated, and the “ whites of three 
ounces of eggs’’ we presume to mean not three ounces of 
the whites of eggs, but still that might be intended. For 
taking fly spots from»frames we have used a solution of 
muriatic acid carefully applied with a camel’s-hair brush. 


Whose are the lines, and where to be found, a stanza of which 


reads : 
“There {is a voice whose tones inspire 


Such thrills of rapture in my breast, 
I would xot hear a serapb’s choir 


Unless that voice would join the rest... H. M. 8. 


Suppose a person about to be married {s sending out invita- 
tions to the wedding in a family composed of father, mother, one 
son, and three or more daughters ; will an invitation addressed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Blank and family be correct, or must the son 
receive aseparate one? A speedy answer will greatly oblige 

SUBSCRIBER. 

It would be in better taste to send cards to Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank, to Mr. Biank, the son, and to the Misses Blank, the 
daughters; but the one card addressed to, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank and family will do. 


8. D. M.—The Rev. Andrew K. H. Boyd, who wrote the 
** Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in 1825. The *‘ Atlantic Monthly” published his 
** Recreations.’? You might obtain further particulars at 
that office. 

If the lady who asked for a copy of the poem, ‘‘ The 


King’s Bell,’’ will send her address, I will send her one. 
Smocron, Wis., August 8; 1885, RB. BR, 
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Our Youna Rotks. 
MY CRUISE IN THE ‘‘ CAROLINE.” 


By MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 
CHAPTER III. 


T came on to blow that night before Ralph and | went 

to bed. But it didn’t rain, and we two boys hung 

over the rail for about an hour after supper, talking and 

watching the lights in the foam the ‘‘ Caroline” turned 

up as she flew along faster than I had ever thought it 

possible for anything that wasn’t a bird or a locomotive 
to move. 

Ralph told me more of his experiences on the raft— 
how he had dropped off to sleep once and then woke up 
to remember that he hadn’t wound his watch. 

‘* And I tell you, Felix,” he added, ‘‘ it did seem queer 
not to have any pillow to put it under afterwards.” 

‘‘Well, you must put it under one early to-night, 
to make up for it,” I said, and then we went below to- 
gether. : 

The next morning I awoke to find myself rubbing a 
bruised spot on my left hip. Who could have punched 
me ? I was wondering, when the schooner gave a lurch 
that sent me banging up against the partition, and thus 
explained the matter. At the same minute the door of 
the stateroom opened and Captain Cullen came in. He 
was all rigged out in oil-skins, off which the water 
trickled in little streams to the floor. 

‘‘ Hello, youngsters !” he cried. ‘‘I was wondering 
how long you were going to sleep through this. Don’t 
feel sick, do you ?” he added, looking at Ralph in the 
berth below. 

** No, indeed,” was the prompt answer. ‘‘ My head 
got an awful crack, though, just now. Is this a storm, 
and is it time to get up yet ?” 

*‘ A storm !” repeated the Captain, holding on to the 
door to keep himself from being pitched head first into 
the looking-giass. ‘‘Ishould rather say it was. As to 
getting up, you can do as you likeabout that. It’s after 
eight o'clock, and Mr. Trippe and I are going to have 
breakfast as soon as Martin can induce the coffee pot to 
stick to the stove long enough to boil the coffee.” 

“We'll get up right away,” answered Ralph and I in 
a chorus of two. 

What a tussle we had of it getting dressed, though ! 
The rolling of the schooner fairly knocked us flat haifa 
dozen times, and, what with laughing, and picking our- 
selves up, and having to hold on to our balances as well 
as our clothes, it was well on to nine o’clock before we 
finally appeared in the cabin. 

And the storm kept growing worse and worse all the 
while, and pretty soon the Captain had to order the 
hatches battened down, for feara big wave might roll in 
and swamp us. 

“You'd better take Ralph back into the stateroom, 
and stay there with him, Felix,” he found time to whisper 
to me before he went on deck again. 

But we couldn’t keep a chair under us, so. at last we 
took off our shoes and both scrambled into the broad 
lower berth, where we padded ourselves against the 
sides with pillows, and then hung on to each other for 
dear life. 

Up and down, back and forth, now with a sudden 
pitch, then with a deep roll, went the schooner, while the 
creaking and groaning of her timbers was something 
frightful to listen to ; yet, somehow, I didn’t feel afraid, 
and I don’t believe Ralph did either. That fs, he didn’t 
talk so, although his face got almost as white as it was 
when we took him off the raft. 

About noon Martin staggered in with some crackers 
and coli meat for our lunch, but we had hardly begun 
to eat when he rushed back again with a face paler than 
Ralph’s. 

“Oh, Master Felix,” he cried, “it will be all up with 
us now! The rudder’s been carried away, and we're 
bein’ druv right out into the middle of the Atlantic.” 

I wish he hadn't told that and carried on so before 
Ralph, but the boy didn’t seem to mind. 

‘* It's better to be blown out into deep water than on to 
the rocks near shore, isn’t it, Felix ?” he said, when the 
scared steward had gone. 

“ Yes, indeed, it is, Ralph,” I answered, offering him 
another cracker. 

But neither of us ate or said much after that, and I 
was beginning to feel the effects of the close air in the 
stateroom, when the Captain came in. Ralph at once 
began to question him about the loss of the rudder, and 
he said it was true, a wave had broken it off short, but 
that we had plenty of sound planks under us yet. 

“ And now you boys can come up for a breath of fresh 
air, if you wantto,” he added. ‘* The wind has fallen con. 
siderably, and it stopped raining some time ago, so I 
think there will be no danger if you are careful to keep 
a tight hold on the safety lines. And Mr. Trippe and I 
will keep an eye anda hand on you till you fill your 
lungs again.” 

We didao’t waste much time putting on our shoes, and, 





oh ! when we got on deck, it was just like having some- 
thing good to eat, to sniff in that salt air! The schooner 
was now riding the monster waves more easily, although 
when she was lifted up on the very high ones the black 
clouds in the sky seemed almost near enough for us to 
put out our hands and touch them. 

‘* What's all that in the water behind us, Felix ” 
asked Ralph, suddenly. 

“Tt looks like some of the spars we've lost,” I an- 
swered, pointing upwards to where several of these were 
missing. 

Then Mr. Trippe explained that what we saw over 
the stern was a ‘“‘ drag,” to keep the “ Caroline’s” head 
in some sort of a position, in place of a rudder. 

** And there’s our signal of distress,” I‘added, turning 
Ralph's head so as he might see the flag, hoisted upside 
down. 

“Yes,” replied the mate. ‘‘ We must get some ship 
to take us in tow, because a ‘drag’ isn’t a rudder by a 
good dea].” 

I have said that the clouds seemed low. Well, as the 
afternoon went on, they kept getting lower still, till just 
before dark they turned {nto a fog that was almost thick 
enough for you to cut with a knife. And, as little of a 
sailor as I was, I knew that this was almost as serious a 
misfortune as the loss of our rudder. 

I had to work pretty hard that evening not to let 
Ralph have an idea of how anxious I really felt about 
the schooner’s situation. We didn’t have any regular 
“sitdown” supper. Captain Cullen and Mr. Trippe 
stayed on deck all the time, helping keep a lookout. 
You see,a fog is an ugly enemy to fight, it always 
creeps on you in such a sneaking sort of way. 

And in our case, you see, the danger was really 
doubled, for as we were without a rudder, if another ship 
should happen to be near us, she would have to do all 
the steering. 

Ralph and I went to bed about half-past elght, but {t 
was a long time after that before I got tosleep. There 
was hardly any wind, and everything was so quiet that 
I actually caught myself eagerly expecting to have the 
silence broken by a crash. 

But by and by Ralph’s regular breathing below me 
came to have a soothing effect, and—the next thing I 
knew Ralph himself was resting his chin on the side of 
my berth and crying out: ‘ Oh, Felix, get up! It’s al- 
most breakfast-time.” 

Well, as soon as we were dressed, we both hurried on 
deck to see the state of the weather. But that same 
heavy, gray mist was over everything, making you 
shiver as if it was frost. Every particle of wind had 
died out, too, and the schooner was just drifting along 
with the current. 

‘And that’s the way it was all day. Captain Cullen 
and Mr. Trippe looked graver than ever, and, from 
something I heard them talking about soon after twelve 
o'clock, I knew they were worried because they hadn’t 
been able to get an observation and so find out just where 
the ‘‘ Caroline ” was. About four o’clock I went down 
into my stateroom to write up my diary, and when I 
came out through the ‘cabin again, I noticed that 
the Captain and the mate were bending over a chart 
spread out on the table, with deep frowns across their 
foreheads. 

‘But I will try to keep my fears from Ralph,” I re- 
solved as I returned to the deck and walked forward to 
where the boy was sitting at the bow. His legs were 
dangling over the water, and he was reading the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson.” 

I threw myself down beside him, with one arm resting 
on the bulwarks. Neither of us spoke for some min- 
utes, I was staring into the fog ahead of us, and I 
thought Ralph was abso: bed in his story. But it seemed 
he wasn’t, for pretty soon he cried: ‘‘ Oh, Felix, look ! 
How plain you can see bottom !” 

And at that very instant the schooner struck. So 
slowly had she been drifting, though, and go easily had 
she come to a standstill, that at first I could not realize 
she had really stopped. The next minute I gave a little 
shudder, as I thought what the consequences might have 
been had the ‘‘ Caroline” been scudding under full sail. 
All hands rushed forward, and Captain Cullen at once 
sent a man down into the hold to see if any damage had 
been done, but he reported everything dry as a bell. 
The fog had already begun to lift, and before long I 
could see on what sort of a shore we had been cast. 

And it was shore, nothing else; a mere sandbank in 
the ocean, not as Jong as the schooner herself, and hardly 
much broader. 

From what I overheard the officers say, I knew, too, 
that the tide was about half out, so that when it was 
full there would be even less dry land left. 

While I was listening to this talk, Ralph disappeared, 
and the next] saw of him he was springing from the 
bowsprit to the strip of beach below, with the cry, 
‘* First man ashore |” 

‘Here, Ralph,” called out the Captain then, ‘‘catch 
this line, will you ? I don't like the look of the weather.” 
I heard him add to Mr. Trippe, ‘‘If a storm bursts on 
us now, the ‘Caroline’ is almost sure to go to pieces, 





So we'd better prepare to get ourselves and some pro 
visions ashore.” 

I turned to take a look at the sky, and saw that in the 
west it was indeed filled with the blackest kind of clouds, 
that were rapidly swallowing up the last remains of the 
fog. 


AFTER VACATION, WHAT? 
Il. 

AST week we gave an account of what the pupils of 

|} one of the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., wer 
doing for their own improvement in addition to regu 
lar school work. The success attending their enterpris« 
proves that they belonged to the class of boys and girls 
who do their work well. There isno doubt that if you 
could talk with the teachers and pupils of No. 9 you 
would find them mutually pleased. There would be 
little, if any, of the complaints that are so common in 
schoo] life. You would not find the pupils complaining 
of ‘‘ cross teachers,” horrid things who give ‘‘ hard les 
sons just to torment and prevent us from having a good 
time.” Meeting on the level of a common interest in 
their societies, they understand each other, and work in 
and out of the classroom, aiming at the one mark—the 
highest good for each and all. The result of this is not 
only a happy school life—and we all know what that 
means—but a warm personal sympathy in each other's 
interests and lives. Joy for one means rejoicing for all 
sorrow for one means sympathy from all. The death of 


one of the pupils of No. 9 led to the founding of the 
“‘Renie Fund Society,” the objects of which are set 
forth in the Constitution of the Society : 


In order to perpetuate the memory of a deceased class 
mate, and to recognize the fact that we are all children 
of one common family, we, pupils of Grammar Schoo! 
No. 9, therefore resolve to form ourselves into a society 
under the following Constitution. 


‘RENIE” FUND SOCTETY OF 


BROOKLYN, 


Adopted February, 1882. 

ArxTICLE I.— Name, This Society shall be known as 
‘*The Renie Fund Society of Public School No. 9 

ARTICLE IL.—OhAject. Its objects shall be the relief 
of sick and destitute children, and to visit sick members 
in any class as often as once a week, for the purpose of 
reading to them or giving them any attention which 
will relieve the tedium of sickness. 

1. By furnishing delicacies during illness and con 
valescence to such as cannot otherwise obtain them. 

2. By furnishing toys and reading matter suitable 
for such sick children. 

3. By sending to the country or seaside during the 
summer one or more sick children. 

ARTICLE II].—Members, Its members shall be the 
two head pupils in each of the classes in Grammar 
Department, who shall be known respectively as ‘‘ Keep 
er” and ‘‘ Vice-Keeper” of the ‘ Renife Fund Society.” 

Their rank shall be determined by the percentages 
received at the June examination for admiss{on to such 
classes, 

Whenever there shall be two or more of the same 
rank the Keeper shall be determined by lot, and the 
other or others shall be Vice-Keepers. 

In case a Keeper should leave the school, the next in 
rank will take his or her place. 

Those pupils who were members of the second sec- 
tion of the first class, December 20, 1881, shail ba active 
members of this Society as long as they are members of 
the school, and honorary members when they shal! 
leave. 

ARTICLE 1V.—Officers. The officers shall be a Presi 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
who shall perform the duties usually pertaining to such 
offices, and who shal) constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society. 

ARTICLE V.—How the Officers Shak be Determined. 
The President shall always be the pupil who enters 
the first section of first class (girls) with the highest per 
centage at each term examination. 

The Vice-President shall be the pupil who enters the 
first: section of first class (boys) with the highest per- 
centage at each term examination. 

The Treasure: shall be the pupil who enters the sec 
ond section of first class (boys) with the highest per 
centage at each term examination. 

The Secretary shall be the pupil who enters second 
section of first class (girls) with the highest percentag« 
at each term examination. 

ARTICLE VI.—Duties of the Keeper. It shall be the 
duty of the Keeper in each class: 1. To take charge of 
all funds raised in that class, and to pay them over to 
the Treasurer at each regular meeting. 

2. To ascertain if there is any member of his or her 
class in need of the offices of the Society, or any one 
connected with any member of that class in such need, 
or any one in the neighborhood of the Keeper of such 
classes who would come within the purposes of the 
Society. 
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3. To attend all regular meetings of the Society, un- 
less prevented by personal sickness. Active members 
failing to attend, without a reasonable excuse, shall be 
subject to a fine of five cents. 

ARTICLE VII.—Place of Meeting. 1. This Soctety 
shall hold semi-monthly meetings on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of each school month, except the 
month of September, when the first meeting shall 
be omitted. They shall be held in the classroom of 
the second section of first class at 3:15 .m., and all 
such meetings shall be under the supervisfon of the 
teacher of that class. 

2. Special meetings may be called when five mem- 
bers shall petition the President to that effect. 

ArticLE VIII.—Ovrder of Evercises. 1. Calling the 
roll of members, by the Secretary. 2. Reading of the 
parable of Good Samaritan, by the teacher of sec- 
ond section of first class. 3%. Singing by the Society 
of ‘‘God’s Lowly Poor.” 4. Reading of minutes of 
previous meeting by the Secretary. 5. Report of Treas 
urer. 6. Receiving the contribution of each Keeper. 
7. Report of any committees. 4. Any unfinished busi- 
ness. {%. Any new business. 10. Report of each 
Keeper, {n suitable form, on the application of funds. 
11. The recitation, by each Keeper, of some quotation, 
anecdote, epigram, or other form of words which will 
have a bearing upon the objects of this Society. 12. 
Closings song. 

ArticLe 1X,.—This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of its members at any 
regular meeting, notice of such change having been 
given in writing at a previous meeting. 

AnrticLe X.—This Society mgy elect, as honorary 
members, any persons who may show themselves worthy 
to become members thereof. 


A letter from the Principal of the school, dated 
May 25, 1885, says of the Renfe Fund Society: ‘ Last 
year it maintained sixty-three persons one week at the 
seaside,” 

In the last annual report of the Brooklyn Children’s 
Aid Society will be found the following : 

‘‘That charming organization, ‘The Renie Fund 
Society,’ of Public Schoo) No. 9, made a special gift 
which aided fifty children to thelr summer vacation, 
and doubtless saved the lives of several little babies.’”’ 

A medal has been given each year to the member of 
the Soclety who has devoted himself or herself to the 
work of the Society with the greatest zeal fer the year. 
This medal is called the ‘‘ Loving Heart Medal ;” and 
80 many have received one of these medals that it is 
now proposed to organize another society, to be known 
as the ‘‘ Order of the Loving Heart.” Like the Irving 
Literary Society, the Renle Fund Socety is self-perpet- 
uating, its membership being increased at each promo- 
tion by the addition of the two pupils standing highest 
in each class of the Grammar Department. 

To accomplish the work that is done by these two 
societies, In addition to their regular school work, the 
members must be learning how to systematize time— 
how to arrange thelr affairs as to command the greatest 
amount of lefsure. It is not the man whose hours are 
most crowded that is worth the most to his day and 
generation, but the man who accomplishes the most work, 
leaving his body and mind in the best condition. Hurry 
does not mean that work is being done ; it usually means 
just the reverse. Hurry prevents deliberate planning. 
To accomplish good work, whether as boy or man, girl 
or woman, it is necessary to have clearly defined plans, 
and then the power and will to adapt hours and in- 
clinations to carry out the plans. School is not only 
a place where we learn more or less from books or 
teachers, but a place where we learn how to live, ac- 
complishing the best work for our station at that time. 
The boys and girls who learn how to use time, as they 
use the other blessings God has given them, will be the 
boys and girls who will prove a force and blessing to their 
age, only limited by thelr opportunities, It is the boys 
and girls who find the time to be members of Irving 
Literary Societies and Rente Fund Socleties, without 
neglecting other duties, that will find time to found and 
carry on the work of science associations and of library 
associations, with the many forms of work that add to 
the mental and moral development of their age. We 
prepare for our life work in school. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

AVE you ever tried to copy the song of any bird ? 
H You know the whippoorwill calls out very dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ Whip poor Will, whip poor Will ;” and the 
quail feels very sorry for ‘‘ Poor Bob White, poor Bob 
White,” or else warns the people of ‘‘ More wet, more 
wet.” Weall know Master Uhanticleer’s song. He says, 
«* Cock-a-doodle-do !” so plainly that even baby brother 
can repeat it after him. But it would puzzle us very much 
to copy the song of the canary when he feeis very merry. 
In Goodrich’s ‘‘ Illustrated Natural History” some one 
says that ‘‘there have been frequent attempts to ex- 
press the calls as well as the songs of birds by words, 





but we think with Httle success. To the ears of dif- 
ferent persons these sounds usually suggest very different 
words. In some cases {tis no doubt otherwise. Water- 
ton tells us that in the awful and interminable forests of 
Demerara the night-bound stranger sees a spectral 
shape filt before him suddenly, crying out, ‘ Who are 
you ? who, who are you ?’ Anotherinstantly approaches, 
and, as if commanding some infernal agent to apply the 
lash to a slave, exclaims, ‘ Work away, work away, work 
away!’ A third appears and mournfully cries, ‘ Willy, 
come go; Willy, Willy, Willy, come go’ Wilson 
tells us that the benighted traveler in our Western wilds, 
seated by his cump-fire, is often saluted by a boding 
wing sweeping down from the trees, with a cry ‘ Wagh 
ho, wagh ho, who cooks for all ’” Buffon says that one 
of his servants, who slept in a turret of a castle, 
heard an owl exclaiming, ‘Poopoo, poopoo, aimé, 
hemé, Edmé,’ and, supposing himself called, replied, 
‘ Who are you there below? My name’s Peter, not 
Edmé.’ There {is no mistaking the strange, hurried 
cry of the Southern gosat-sucker, ‘Chuck Will's 
widow! Chuck Will's widow!’ and the ‘Whip Tom 
Kelly ! whip Tom Kelly!’ of the tufted titmouse is 
equally distinct. But there are other notes of birds, the 
sounds or asenciations of which are more equivocal. To 
our English care the monotonous but sti!) wild and 
platutive cry of the whippoorwill would scem to be un 
mistakably distinct; but to the ears of the Delaware 
Indian it was simply a repetition of ‘ Weecollis, 
weecollis.. One man thinks he frequently hears the 
name of ‘Jim Richardson, Jim Richardson,’ jn the 
merry jingle of the bobolink; another as definitely 
makes out the name of ‘Tom Denney, Tom [Denney.’ 
The popular schoolboy report of bis lay is ‘ Bob-o-link, 
bob o-link, Tom Denney, Tom Denney, come and pay 
me the two-and-sixpence you have owed me this year 
and a half. Come, Tom Denney, Tom Denney ; tsche, 
tsche, tsh, tsh, teche |’ but othe:s consider the imperti- 
nent dun as addressed to Jim Richardson.” 

I wonder if the birds themselves would recognize the 
following songs of theirs which some of their friends 
have written out. I confess they do not look so musical 
as the birds make them sound ; but perhaps with your 
young voices you may be able to make them more 
melodious. They look very funny to me on paper. 

“Tioti, tiofi, tiof, tiofi—Spe, tou, squa—Ti6, tl6, tid, 
tid, tlo, tlo, tlo, tix—Coutio, coutio, coutio, coutlo— 
—Squ6, squo, squé, equé—Tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, 
tzu, 1zu, tzu, tzi—Corror, tiou, squa, piplqu!—Z-zoz0 
2027070202920202040, zitrhading !—Tsissisi, ts{ssisisisisi- 
sisisisis—Dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, hi—Tzatu, 
tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, dz!—Dlo, dlo, 
dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo—Quto, tr rrrrrrrritz— 
Lu, lu, lu, lu, ly, ly, ly, ly, Hé@, He, 1é, 1i@—Quio, did! 
li lulylte—Hagur, gurr, quiplo!—Coui, coui, coui, 
coul, qui, qui, qui, gui, gui, gui, gui—Goll, goll goll 
goll guia hadadoi—Couigul, horr, ha diadia dill si! 
Hezezezezezeze ze 2€ 7¢ 2€Zt 2ezezezeze couar ho dze hoi— 
Quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia ti—Ki, 
ki, ki, ki, fo, fo, io, joloioio ki—Lu ly li le laf la, leu Jo, 
didl to quia—Kigaigalgaigaigsigaigaigal cuiagaigaigai 
coulor dato dzio pi.’ 





8. Coventry, Conn,, August 15, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I really did not think it was so long ago that I wrote to you 
until I received your letter. We do not have The Christian 
Union. Papa does not turn off anything from the farm to bring 
in money, and all of the papers we have mamma pays for by 
writing. We huve one daily, six weeklies, one semt-monthly, 
and four monthhes. Mamma wrote some verses, entitled 
** Make Believe,” which were printed in The Christian Union 
Aunt Annie brought home some ver7 pretty moss from Florida, 
and a little friend of mind who went with her wrote to me 
that they called it the Bridal Veil of Florida. Auntie brought 
some seeds of Florida plants home to show people. The climate 
did not agree with baby, so they came home sooner than they 
expected, Cousin Annie wrote to me January 10 like this : *' Yes- 
terday Hattie and I went to see a grotto which is about a quarter 
of a mile back of the hotel. It is sixty feet deep, and is two or 
three hundred feet across, and is some the{shape of a tunnel, 
only the slope is more steep. The banks are all the way down 
lined with ferns, and at the bottom 1s a lake all full of little fish 
The prettiest ferns grow close to the water, and when Hattie 
and I went down we did not dare go down to the water ;: it was 
so steep we could not get any.” 

In one dated Janwary 30, she says: ‘‘ The orange and lemon 
trees are beginning to bloom, and the hammock land is covered 
with yellow jessamine. The lemon blossoms are delicate pink, 
and are very fragrant. The orange blossoms are also very 
fragrant.” We have some lovely flowers, and I will write to 
you about them if you wish, 

Your affectionate niece, Bessig A. P. 

I am sorry you do not have The Christian Union. I 
suggest to you, as I have to other young people, that 
perhaps you can find subscribers enough in your neigh- 
borhood to enable you to get a copy of the paper for 
yourself free. I think the publisher does something of 
that sort. Thank you for copying part of the letter 
from your cousin. 


Santa Monwa, Callfornia, August 10, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have read so often of poor children in the hospitals who have 
no playthings, and it seems to me that I might make something 
forthem. I havea great many pieces of different colored cre- 
tonne, muslin, and cotton that I haye no use for. Mother sug- 
gests that I make some rag dolis. I could dress them up and 
paint their faces, and perhaps they!would serve as well as the 


manufactured dolis, even if they did not look as nice I have 
often wondered who supplied the inmates of the poor hospitals 
with clothing. Is the clothing generally supplied by the State, 








or by private contribution’ if you know of any hospital or 
home which needs help of that kind. and will tell us what fs 

be done, mother says she would do all she could to help, even if 
it were not a great deal. l hope I am not troubling you with al 
these questions, but you are the only one whom I could write for 
the information I want. I shall look each Writing-Desk over 


carefully every week, and when I know what to do I shall begin 
work. Your loving niece, GERTRUDE W. 

Your plan about the rag dolls is excellent’; and i! you 
do not know of any nearer hospital, there are some in 
New York where I feel sure they would be gladly re 
ceived. I will send you several addresses by mail, and 
I think it would be very pleasant if you would write to 
the matrons, and you can better judge by the replies 
where the gifts would be most welcome. In many hos 
pitals it is very difficult to keep the sick children sup 
plied with clothing. The very poor people are not able 
to doit, and in many cases tliey do not seem to care 
much about it. It is one of the sad things about pov 
erty that it sometimes turns the hearts of parents against 
their sick and feeble children, and they consider them 
so much a burden that the poor little things are often 
left to suffer needlessiy. This is not always true, by 
any means. Do not wait until you hear of any special 
places, but a8 soon as you have time carry out your gen 
erous thought, and a way to dispose of the results will 
be surely found. 


Monawk, N. Y., August 10, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I see that you ap; car jnterested when the « 
counts of different industries, so I thought you and they m 
be glad to hear how honey ts extracted 

The process of extracting is as follows 

In the first place, it must be understood that each comb of 
honey is built in a movable frame, which can be taken out of the 
hive. One man opens the hive, and, taking out each frame sep 
arately (our hives have thirty-two frames), shakes it two or three 
times to dislodge the bees, then passes it to another, who, witha 
brush made for the purpose, brushes off what bees remain on 
the combs, which are then placed in a box and carried to the 
extracting-house. Here, with a particular kind of a long, thin 
bladed knife, the ends of the cells that the bees have capped 
over with wax are cut off. The combs are then ready forthe 
extractor. This machine is alurge tin can about the size of a 
larce milk can. Inside of this is a square wire-cloth reel ; to this 
is attached a crank by which it israpidly revolved. Four frames 
are placed (one on each side) inside of this reel, which is then 
revolved and the honey is thrown from the outside of the combs 
by centrifugal force. The extractor is then stopped, the frames 
reversed, and the honey thrown from the otherside. The frames 
are then replaced in the hive. 

Few people are aware of the almost incredible amount of 
honey which the bnsy bees will store in a given time, and under 
favorable conditiors, when managed by these late methods 
Two weeks ago, from one apiary of forty swarms was taken 
4.1038 pounds, all of which was gathered from linden blocm in 
jusi seven days 

You sent us many more flower seeds than we expected—so 
many that we .ould not plant them all, but gave some to a 
friend. 

I think the dwarf marigolds particularly pretty 

If Katy and mamma knew I was writing I am sure they would 
send their love. Affectionately, STELLA 


usins 


Thank you very much for this very interesting ac 
count. Is the comb that you describe natural or artifi 
clal ? 





New Haven, Conn., August 19. 

Dear Aunt Patience 

I want to be one of your nieces 

Iam a little girl of eleven years, and I study ge 
metic, grammar, and French 

The last term I was at school I studied Catechism of Common 
Things. It was very interesting, as it told all about how gold 
was gotten and how coins were made 

Hoping this letter may be printed, and that it may be answered 
I will close. Your niece, Corinne M. 


graphy, arith 


New Haven, Conn., August 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I am nine years old 
My cousin takes The Christian Union, andI hear the letters in 
the Desk. I must say good night. 


From your niece, Epira I 


Won't both of you please tell me what street you live 
on in New Haven? I cannot send you a letter unless I 
know it, for the postmasters of all large cities and towns 
send my letters back to me unless I put on the street 


and number. 
BRATTLEBORO’, Vermont, July 1, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I used to be one of your nieces, but I've neglected you so long 
Iam afraid I am not one any more, but I hopg ! soon shall be. | 
belong to the iittle club that held a fair last year, and we hope 
to hold another this vear. 

My school closed June 19, and I passed to the grammar 
schoo}, with ninety-nine fcr my mark. I was quite glad to have 
it close, for I was real tired. We have a vacation of about three 
weeks, I mean months, and [ guess I shall get quite well rested 

We had a picnic at Bighland Park, and bad our pictures taken 
We bad a very pleasant time. I forgot to tell you that the club 
held their meetings al! through the winter. My cousin Pauline 
H , one of your nieces, I think, is visiting me now, but she ex 
pects to go home to-morrow. 

W hen we have another fair I will write you about it 

Your loving niece, CuarioTre M. N 

We shall expect to hear about the fair. Suppose you 

should say very tired instead of rea) tired. 





\ ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE 
CHARITY’S REPORT 

Previously acknowledged, ; . S904 OF 

Eloise (for club), . : ° ° \ _ . 17 

Total, ° : + . . . ° . $906 66 
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NAAMAN THE LEPER.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 






* Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.”—Ps. li., 7. 

EPROSY was aterm used for several diseases in 
aris the East which had but little in common except 
their appearance. In its worst form (Elephantiasis 
Grecorum) it is the worst of all diseases. ‘‘ From a 
commencement slight in appearance it goes on in its 
strong but sluggish course, generally in defiance of medi- 
cal skill, till it reduces the patient to a mutilated cripple, 
with dulled or obliterated senses. Ulcers often eat into 
4 the muscle until they expose the bones. When the 
- disease is fully formed, the distorted face and the 
Hi livid, incrusted, and ulcerated tubucles; the deformed, 
\ sightiess, and uncovered eyes ; the hoarse, whispering 
voice ; the fetid breath and cutaneous excretion ; the con- 
torted joints, which are often buried in or absolutely 
dislocated by tubercles ; the livid patches on those parts 
of the body not yet tuberculous—all form a picture which 

; is not exceeded in the horror of its features by any 
other malady.” 

There is, however, another and milder disease of the 
skin which also goes by the general name of leprosy, 
but which is distinguished from the Elephantiasis 
Grecorum by the medical men by another term, and 
which is rarely fatal and not contagious. The difference 
between these two forms of disease was recognized by 
the ancients; and the provisions of the thirteenth 
chapter of Leviticus were intended to secure an official 
determination of the quesiion which of them any person 
suspected of having the leprosy really had. 

Several circumstances made leprosy a common type 
of sin. It was generally regarded as incurable, and in 
its worst forms is so regarded by the medical faculty 
at the present day. It was and still is considered con- 
tagious, and certainly was hereditary. Among the 
Jews the lepers formed a separate community, and still 
do in the East, where hospitals are comparatively un- 
known; thus leprosy separated the victim from the 
people of God. It was on more than one occasion in- 
flicted as a divine judgment. When it was officially 
determined that one had the worst form of leprosy he 
was officially declared to be dead. The same emblem 
of mourning and the same service were used as in the 
case of his burial, and he went out from his household 
to be seen by his family no more. Thus leprosy was 
almost universally considered as a special sign of guilt 
and divine condemnation. This opinion is still very 
generally entertained in the East. 

{t is evident that the leprosy with which Naaman was 
afflicted was the milder form ; otherwise it would have 
been impossible for him to have retained his place at 
the court of the Syrian king. If it bad been the more 
serious form no one would have associated with him. 
To have done so would have been to risk life. As 
well might it be imagined that one afflicted with the 
most loathsome form of small-pox would keep his place 
in the palace of a king. 

These general facts must be borne in mind in read- 
ing the story of Naaman and his cure. 

The story is very simple ; it would be needless for me 
to repeat it here. It must suffice to call the reader's 
attention to the lessons that He in the narrative. 

1. This Naaman was commander-in-chief of the 
armies of Syria. This position was next in honor to that 
of the king. Besides the honor of his position, Naaman 
enjoyed that which a grateful country always awards 
to a successful general who has rendered it a great 
service. What was the deliverance at which the ac- 
count hints we have no meansof knowing. An ancient 
tradition reports that it was Naaman who shot the fatal 
shaft which gave the mortal wound to Ahab, and so 
defeated the army of Israel. But this is not specially 
worthy of credence. 

But, great in courage, great in position, and great in 
the honor of his countrymen, Naaman was nevertheless 
a leper. How rarely are the envied enviable! Every 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. In every household 
isa skeleton. If these proverbs are not literally true, it 
is true that the richest houses are most apt to have a 
skeletoa, and the apparently best-fed hearts to know 
peculiar bitterness. 

2. Avery humble missionary brought him deliver- 
ance ; a little Hebrew slave girl, to whom I suspect he 
had been kind—else she would hardly have put her de- 
sire in the words with which she clothed it: ‘‘ Would 
God that my lord were with the prophet that is in Sa- 
maria.” Here isa girl of whom we know absolutely 
nothing more, not even her name, who was more to Na- 
aman than all his courtly and noble friends. It is an- 
other illustration of the perpetually repeated paradox of 
life. God chooses continually the little ones of the world 
to render the greatest service. The story illustrates 
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what a little girl can do. She can tell the story of a 
prophet greater than Elisha. 

But the Hebrew slave must have been prepared for 
this service. She had known something of the prophet 
in her native land ; we are reasonably sure from her 
earnestness that she was a devout believer in the God of 
Israel. It was because she had believed that she spoke. 
She had faith in her God as one who could even heal 
the leper. The power of the weak is the power of faith. 
It is the power of those who know the Great Prophet 
and the Divine Healer. 

8. The King of Syria falls into the common error of 
those wh) at the present day expect to purchase redeem 
ing love. He makes up 4 great purse to send to the King 
of Israel to secure the healing of his court favorite. 
God's love is not for sale. It is without money and 
without price. It isnot in the nature of love that it can 
be sold. 

4. The King of Israel knew less than the Hebrew 
slave. He thought that the King of Syria was seeking 
to quarrel with him. He knew not of the power of the 
piophet, who apparently lived in his own court. The 
wisdom that is revealed to babes is hid from kings, But 
surely his ignorance was his own fault. 

5. Elisha’s method of dealing with Naaman. Contrast 
his course with the Shunammite woman. Then he takes 
a journey, goes up into the room where the boy is lying, 
stretches himself on the child, and prays till the life comes 
back again. Here he does not even come out to see the 
great general, but sends a messenger to him. Compare 
the course of Christ, who went not to the house of the 
nobleman, but simply spake the word of healing. 

6. The condition of healing. Faith—but what kind 
of faith? The kind thatobeys. It was not required of 
Naaman that he should declare his belief in any articles of 
theology whatsoever. Nor was there required of him any 
expression of feeling. He was not questioned as to his 
experience. He might go to the river doubting ; that 
would not prevent the cure. If obeyed, that was 
enough ; he should be healed. Nay, more than that ; 
it is tolerably evident that neither his faith nor his feel- 
ing was of a very commendable sort. He simply re- 
solved to try the experiment, with apparently small ex- 
pectation of auy result. Set your class to look through 
the Bible to see if they find any case in which feeling 
was required as a condition of healing, either spiritual 
or physical. They will look in vain. Let them look 
for a case in which there was not some act of obedience. 
And still they will look in vain. To have faith in Christ 
is to follow him in what he bids us do. He who does 
this is saved—no matter what creed he starts with—no 
matter what lack of feeling may be his. He who dis- 
obeys cannot compensate for that lack of obedience 
either by a correct creed or by ardency of feeling. 

QUESTIONS, 

1. Describe Eastern leprosy. 

2. What lessons may be drawn from the influence of the 
little captive maid? 

3. To whom did the maid refer Naaman ? to whom did the 
king send him ? 

4. Contrast the faith of the maid and the unfaith of the 
king, and draw the lesson from the contrast. 

5. Why should Elisha send Naaman tothe Jordan? why 
not, as Christ, bid him be clean ? 

6. Were the sick ever healed by a miracle without doing 
something in obedience to directions to contribute to the 
healing ? 

7. What will you say respecting the request of Naaman 
in verse 18, and Elisha’s reply to that request ? 
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NAAMAN THE SYRIAN. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


“7-HE Great Sotprer.—Naaman was an officer 

in the army of the King of Syria. He wasa rich 
man and a brave soldier, and the king honored him, but 
he had a dreadful disease called the leprosy, which could 
not be cured. No doctor could do anything for it ; it 
grew all the time worse, and after a time people who liad 
it became blind and helpless, and were fairly eaten up 
by terrible sores. 

Tue LirrLte Marm.—Only one person among all 
Naaman’s friends had ever heard of so strange a thing 
as curing this disease. This person was not a great 
doctor, but a little servant-maid who waited upon Naa- 
man’s wife. She had been stolen away by soldiers from 
her home in the land of Israel, and she lived in this 
family, where everybody worshiped idols. She was 
sorry for her master, and she remembered that in her 
home she had heard of Elisha, the man of God, who 
could do wonderful things. He had even raised a 
dead child to life, and she was sure he could cure her 
master of his dreadful disease. The little maid told her 
mistress about this prophet of God, and some one who 
heard her went and told the king. 

Two Foo.tsu Kines.—The Kirg of Syria was much 
pleased to hear that there was a man who could cure his 
favorite soldier. He supposed that this prophet was a 
servant of the King of Israel, and that he would only 





have to order him to cure Naaman and it would be done 
at once. So he gave Naaman a letter to the king, and 
told him to goand be cured. Naaman prepared rich 
presents of gold and silver and beautiful garments, and 
took a great number of servants with him, and went in 
grand style to Samaria, where the King of Israel lived. 
This king was the son of the wicked queen Jezebel, who 
had killed so many of the Lord’s prophets. He wor 
shiped idols himself, and had almost forgotten that 
there was a great and living God, who could kill and 
make alive again. So when he read the lotter saying, 
*‘T have sent my servant Naaman to you that you may 
cure him of his lep:osy,” he was astonished and angry. 
He said, ‘‘ Am I God, to kill and to make alive? How 
can I cere a man of the leprosy ?” 

THE MAn or Gop.—He did not even think of Elisha, 
but Elisha heard about it, and sent for Naaman to come 
to him. Naaman came, with his horses and his chariot, 
and stood at the door of Elisha’s house. He was accus- 
tomed to being treated with great honor, and he supposed 
Elisha would come out and stand before him, and heal 
him with a word. But Elisha did not even come him- 
self. He sent a messenger to say, ‘“‘Go and wash in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou shalt be clean.” 

Tue ANGry Syrian.—This made Naaman very angry. 
He said if washing in a river could cure him, there were 
better rivers in his own land than in the land of Israel, 
and he turned away to go home. 

A WisE Servant.—But one of his servants came to 
him and said, very gently, ‘‘ My father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou not have 
done it? How much rather then when he saith to thee, 
Wash, and be clean ?” 

A WonperFuL Cure.—Naaman listened to these 
wise words, and his anger left him. He went as the 
prophet bade him, and dipped himself seven times in 
the river, and a wonderful change took place. Ther d, 
angry sores were healed ; the rough scabs fell from his 
skin, and his flesh grew soft and clean and smooth like 
the flesh of a little child. 

A GRATEFUL MAn.—I am sure there must have been 
shouting and laughing as Naaman and his company 
hastened back to Elisha’s house. Every body was glad, 
but no one could be so glad as Naaman himself. He 
said, ‘* Behold, now I know that there is no God in all 
the earth but in Israel.” He said that from that day he 
would serve only the Lord. He wanted to give Elisha 
a costly present, but the man of God would not take it. 
He wished to have Naaman understand that it was the 
God of heaven who had healed him, and not E isha, 
who was only his servant. 

Think what a happy journey homeward that must 
have been, and how all the household, especially the 
mistress and the little maid, rejoiced at the good news ! 
Perhaps the wife of Naaman said, ‘‘ That prophet, 
Elisha, has great power,” and Naaman would answer, 
‘It was not Elisha, but the Lord God of Israel who 
healed me.” 

Or some one would say, ‘‘ That river Jordan must be 
a wonderful river,” and Naaman would answer, “ It 
was not the water of the river, it was obeying the com- 
mand of God, and trusting in him, that healed me.” 

There is something in the world now that is very 
much like this disease of leprosy, and that is sin. Every 
one of us has it, and unless we are cleansed from it, it 
will go on spreading wider, and eating deeper, and 
destroying the beautiful soul, as the leprosy eats and 
destroys the body. No doctor can cure it; we cannot 
get rid of it ourselves ; only our Father in heaven can 
take it wholly away. He says he will wach us so that 
we may be whiter than snow, and heal us of this disease 
of sin. Hesays, ‘‘Come unto me,” “‘ Hear my voice,” 
‘Confess and forsake your sins.” David prayed, 
“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow ;” and here 
is another prayer written for a little child a great many 
years ago : 

“Oh, put thy gracious hands on me, 
And make me all I ought to be; 
Make me thy child, a child of God, 
Washed in my Saviour’s precious blood, 
And my whole heart, from sin set free, 
A little temple full of thee.’’ 








THE DANGERS OF RELAPSE. 
By THE Rey. T. T. Muncer, D.D. 


“But the unclean spirit when he is gone out of the man, 
passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, and findeth it not. 
Then he saith, I will return into my house whence I came out - 
and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other spirits more 
evil than himself, and they entes in and dwell there: and the 
Jast state of that man beeometh worse than the first. "—Matt. 
xil., 43-45. 


HRIST here takes a simple moral process, and, for 
emphasis, clothes it with a spiritual form, and 
pictures it in an external way before the imagiration : 
Evil is a spirit, a devil residing withiu the man; it sits 
in his heart, and hatches wickedness, and shows itself 
in malignant acts and expressions ; it possesses the man. 
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How this conception arose may not be clear; but it is 
not discreditable to the human reason. It is an at 
tempted se lution of the mystery of evil, and not an un- 
defensible one ; it is almost a natural solution. Why a 
man should commit evil is unaccountable. He was not 
made to do evil, but was made to act as God acts, in 
whose image he was created. [Evil is alien to man, and 
has no apparent root or basis in his nature. What is 
more natural, then, than to refer it to some alien power ? 
Such a solution sprang from the very height of the con- 
ception of human nature, and is the reverse of a de- 
graded estimate of it. Man—so this theory would say 
—is not the author of evil ; he is too good, too noble, too 
well created ; it must come from some foreign spirit that 
has entered into him. Such was the ancient Oriental 
theory of evil. It was a neat, creditable, explanatory 
theory, apparently covering the*facts and preserving the 
dignity of man and the honor of the Creator. It comes 
far nearer doing this than our modern theorles of 
‘‘good spoilt in the making,” or ‘‘the necessary means 
of the greatest good,” or ‘the necessary incident in 
development,” or ‘‘the attendant of conditional exist- 
ence’’—all of which are niere phrases without light ; 
they do not touch the mysterious cause. Now, it does 
not much matter what theory of the origin of evil we 
hold, so jong as we steer clear of fatalism, and recognize 
its reality and human responsibility for it. One theory 
answers as well as another—or even no theory—because 
anything leaves it a mystery. We are always driven 
out of our speculations into confessions that they do not 
cover the case, and so we take refuge in trust, as did 
Job. So far as it is necessary to have a theory, it is 
well to take the one that happens to be going; it may 
be necessary to have some theory in order to speak of 
evil, I think this is what Christ did. He took the con- 
ception he found, deeming it of little importance—it 
was & mere robe or form—and put the truth that he did 
deem important within it. He did not thus commit 
himself to the form any more than by wearing sandals 
he declared them better than shoes. The form or drap- 
ery of truth was of little moment to him. Besides, 
Christ rigidly held himself off from all attempts to ex- 
plain the existence of evil. When he is asked why 
lares grow with the wheat, he says they were sown in 
the night. He will give no explanation—perhaps be- 
cause an explanation would be a blinding excess of 
light; perhaps because it is an eternally unsolvable 
problem, a mystery like existence itself. And so he in- 
sists only on the reality of evil, and on accountability 
for it; cut it off, pluck it out, and so escape its con- 
demnation ; repent and be rid of it, for you are passing 
to judgment ! 

We no longer think of evil as springing from a pos- 
sessing, alien spirit. It is a conception foreign to all our 
thought; it is aside from all our philosophy ; it is too 
imaginative for our severe habit ; it does not go along 
with our sharp conceptions of personality. We prefer 
to think of evil as the result of the interplay of man’s 
pature with the external world, or, more simply, as the 
result of temptation. But let us not think that we thus 
explain its mystery. What theory will prevail with 
other generations cannot be foretold. They may swing 
back to the ancient one ; for there seems to be e tend- 
ency in thought to move in orbits, as the planets return 
to their starting-point. There is also a tendency to 
respect the early thought of the world on moral and 
spiritual themes, because then it was spontaneous and 
natural. That early thought peopled the universe with 
spiritual existences, and one may well ask, Is {t so 
peopled, or is ita universe empty of all things, save here 
and there a dissolving world? A noble imagination 
will hesitate before it will deny the one or assert the 
other. 

The simple truth here taught by Christ is, that when 
a man gets rid of his evil, or comes out of an evil state, 
and falls back into it, his last state is worse than the 
first. 

Thus we have our subject, The Dangers of Relapse. 

Evil, in whatever form or stage, is dangerous, A bad 
nabit, a low moral condition, an absence of goodness, 
a dullness of conscience, a mere worldly content, a 
selfish or lustful or proud spirit—whatever its form, it 
leads to dangerous conditions. But if one comes out of 
these evils and lapses back into them, the dangers are 
increased. 

It is well understood in disease that a relapse is more 
dangerous than the original attack. When the fever 
has subsided, and pulse and temptation have become 
normal, if then, through some indiscretion or exposure, 
the disease returns, the physician looks for a wider vari- 
ation of pulse and temperature, and greater danger. 
The disease is the same, but the conditions are changed. 
The forces of nature are weakened ; the house of the 
body was swept clean of all those gracious energies that 
filled it full of life and health, and now the disease runs 
riot through all its undefended chambers and passages. 
So one may dwell in a marsh at the foot of a mountain 
—a miserable existence, it may be, in malarious damps 
and under fatal shades, but it is better to stay there 
than to climb the mountain and heedlessly slip over a 





precipice. Life may be maintained below, though 
under wretched conditions, but the fall may cripple or 
end it. So one may live a contented life in rude pov- 
erty ; the single room of the hut, water from the spring, 
the wild forest around, the homespun suit, the plain 
diet, the unhelped toil, the dull and narrow routine—a 
picture for pity, perhaps, and not representing the best 
forms of life ; but if one escapes it and comes into finer 
and larger ways of living, and then is driven back to 
the old place and ways, the lapse breeds a discontent 
and misery before unknown. Relapses are always dan 
gerous. To venture forth and then return; to rise and 
fall back ; to promise and not fulfill ; to undertake and 
not do—this is the tragedy of character. 

Let us look at the subject in some particulars. 

1. One who lapses from religious earnestness does not 
easily regain it; and if the lapses are frequent, there is 
danger of losing it altogether. The divine flame can 
not often go out and be rekindled. Once out, it is apt 
to stay out. It is this idea that lies behind the use of 
ever burning lamps-in heathen and Romish worship 
The vestal flame, kindled originally from the sun, must 
burn night and day, fed by the pure hands of virgins. 
The lamps under the dome of St. Peter’s are watched 
and tended—their flames as active and continuous as 
the fabric above them is stable and enduring. These 
undying flames represent not only ceaseless adoration, 
but constant service ; if they go out, they reveal that 
they were neglected and unwatched—the virgins ceased 
from their pure and steadfast care—the priests lapsed 
into slothful slumber. It is a universal and almost in 
stinctive idea that religious service must huve no break ; 
otherwise calamity would follow. When the altars are 
neglected the heavens grow red with dire portents, and 
pestilence sweeps over the land. The superstitious ad- 
juncts do not destroy the truth in which they originate. 
If the flame goes out, the gods will be angry, says the 
heathen. If a man throws off evil, says Christ, and 
lapses back into it, his last state is worse than the first. 
The reason is that the religious nature cannot be tam 
pered with in this way and retain its integrity. For the 
ieligious nature is largely made up of emotions and 
passions that lose their quality, and turn into scourges, 
if treated fitfully. Take ‘rust, for example. I repose 
confidence in ® man; to-morrow some cloud of sus- 
picion arises, and I withdraw it; I give it back to trust 
him again, and again withdraw it, and so back and 
forth. What becomes of trust under such a process ? 
It matters not on which side is the fault—the giving and 
withdrawing destroys it, and you lapse into a general 
distrust of men, and so into misantbropy and slfish 
isolation, and finally into distrust of self, for no man 
will long trust himself after he has lost confidence in 
others. Trust is something that cannot be taken up 
and laid off, and retain its ministrative quality. You 
may bend a bar of iron and straighten it again, but 
after you have repeated this process a few times it 
suddenly parts in your hands, and only fusing fire can 
weld it. Take a finer passion—lre. You cannot give 
and take back love without ceasing to love ; it is, by its 
nature, a continuous thing. Violate its nature as such, 
apd it becomes a name and a disgust. The specitic 
passion of love between man and woman cannot be 
repeated many times without losing the fineness of its 
temper. One cannot “fall in love” mary times and 
have a heart left. It cannot play fast and loose without 
a steady evaporation under the changing process. Fine 
passions move in steady lines. They are allled to th- 
motion of the planets, that never stop nor go backward, 
and to the certainty of all natural laws. Fire alwajs 
burns; water seeks its level; the crystal keeps its 
angie ; light extinguishes darkness. We cannot depait 
from these analogies in the world of religion. We can 
not trifle with these great passions of love and reverence 
and devotion and fidelity and enthusiasm without de- 
stroying them, The facultv becomes extirpated not so 
much from disuse—though this is true—as by alternate 
use and disuse. There are, indeed, certain functions 
and faculties that require the alternation of action and 
rest. The body must vary labor with repose ; the mind 
must rest from the continuous strain of thought. But 
we cannot even imagine ourselves saying, I will cease to 
love my child to-day ; I will not trust my friend for a 
week ; I will give over loving my country for a year; | 
will check my enthusiasm for liberty and justice for a 
time. We see that to do this would not only be a prof: 
anation, but self-ruin. So I cannot fear God to-day 
and be indifferent to him to-morrow without a destruc 
tion of reverence. I lose not only God, but the better 
part of myself. I cannot put myself into all this play 
of Christian feeling and duty, and then fall away from 
it, without shattering myself. Duty lies there on the 
ground—a broken thing ; the gracious qualities of love 
and devotion, the glowing emotion, the lofty enthu- 
siasm, the repose of conscious fidelity, the comforting 
sense of service—these lie in ruins about me, but where 
and what amI? The tragedy of discarded duty does 
not lie in its rejection, but in the man who takes up 
duty and lays it off. Duty will not suffer ; the thing 
that needs to be done in this world will get itself done 





by some means and in due time, but the man who trifles 
with it, who makes it the plaything of his mood instead 
of the lord of his life, who trims its lamp in the moving 
day and lets it go out in the slumberous night, who puts 
Lis hand to the plow and turns back—it is the man and 
not the duty who perishes under such a process. THere 
‘3 a sort of dignity in steady and unflinching adherence 
to evil ; one says, There is strength there if it were only 
well used—a man if he would try to become one. But 
he who sways to and fro, caught by alternating conta- 
gions of sloth and zeal, loses, in such a process, the very 
substance of character. It is the son who said, with 
ready zeal, ‘I go, sir,” and went not, that falls behind 
putlicans and harlots in achleving the kingdom of God. 
It is dangerous, because self-lestructive, to say, ‘‘1 will 
do a thing,” and then not do it; to take a place of re- 
sponsibtlity, and shirk its duties when they begin to 
press hard 2nd grow monotonous. If we trifle with 
truth and duty, we do not merely !ose them ; we change 
them into avenging spirits that return upon us with 
consuming power. 

2. One who takes up and lays off duty, and {1s fitful 
in religious habits and feellngs, grows skeptical of the 
reality of these things. Consider for a moment how 
wretched and dangerous it is to lose faith in what seems 
good, and how worse stiil to suspect that there is no re- 
ality in goodness. There is, indeed, a great deal to pro- 
voke it: the daily betrayal of trust in business, the 
transparent mockery in the political worid, the clear 
hypccrisy in the religious world. These are almost 
enough to lead one to say, Is there such a thing as hon- 
esty or truth or religion ? 

“A kind of blot 
To mark the full-fraught man and best indued 
With some suspicion.”’ 

But woe to the man who allows himself to think thus. 
Nor does one lose faith in these thiags until he himself 
has suffered some lapse inthem. No number of default- 
ers can persuade an honest man that honesty is nct a 
reality ; but if he himself swerve once he will begin to 
doubt. No number of fallen or hals-fallen women can 
persuade a virtuous woman that chastity is not a reality 
beyoad price or temptation. No number of unworthy 
church members ca» convince a clean, honest, God-fear- 
ing man that religion isalie; but if he himself once 
does the unworthy thing he will begin to doubt the sin- 
cerity of all, The steady, uniform offenders against the 
virtues are not skeptical of their reality ; but one who 
tries them, and gives over, loses faith in them, It is plain 
why it should be so. What is called a religious life gets 
its vindication and comes to a full proof of its reality 
only as it is continuous and lived out to the full. One 
cannot iu a year test the full power of a single Christian 
quality. A personal vindication of the faith is a life 
work, and requires all its years. Thus only does one 
come to know in whom and what one believes. But if 
the test is a short or vacillating one ; if you try prayer, 
worship, self-denial, meekness, charity, forgiveness, self. 
control, devotion, for a while, and lapse out of them, 
you doubt their reality. Why should you not? They 
bore you no fruit—gave you no proof. But alas for him 
who reaches such a conclusion by such a process! It is 
something to believe in goodness, though we may 
not be good ; it is something to know that honest men 
walk the streets, though we may not be honest; it is 
something to know that the light that shines from the 
downcast eyes of modesty is not a false light, though it 
may have died out in our own; it is something to believe 
that when men speak of prayer and faith they speak of 
realities and powers, though we may be strangers to 
them. But to doubt them, that is perdition! Then the 
soul begins to depart from all things ; then the glory of 
humanity fades out; then inspiration ceases to play 
within us ; then nobility is gone out of all life. 

There is a worse result from lapse of religious earnest- 
ness than the difficulty of regaining it—there is the fatal 
danger of losing faith in it. 

3. Look at the subject for a moment on the positive 
side—that is, at the reasons for steadfastness. 

There is but one true goal of human effort, and that 
is character. To Know its conditions and obey them 
is the sum of all knowledge and duty. When the right 
method is discovered, the main thing is steadiness in the 
pursuit of it. Regularity, bending the powers to one 
end, doing always the right thing under the right motive 
—it is thus that character takes shape and becomes a 
reality. For thus the force of habit is called in, and we 
actually become habituated to high and noble conduct 
and devout feeling. A habit of religious thought may 
be formed as truly as a trade can be learned, and under 
the same law of repetition guided by will and sympa- 
thetic purpose. No trade is learned, no habit is formed, 
except under a law of steadiness ; and that finest of 
all habits and products—character—comes about by 
unfluctuating pursuit of it. It is this idea that under- 
lies that doctrire of Calvinism known as ‘‘the per- 
severance of the saints”—a very crude doctrine as 
associated with foreordination and election, but philo- 
sophical and of utmost value as representing the truth 
that a saint will persevere or he is no saint. It was 
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opposed by an Arminian doctrine of “ falling from 
grace”"—a dogma true enough as making room for 
God's mercy, but false so far as it lent weight to the 
idea that a man can often lapse from grace and attain 
salvation, simply because under such a process char. 
acter is impossible. The fathers did well to stand up 
against a doctrine that seemed to spring out of God’s 
mercy, but defeated the end of the divine purpose. 
Their dogmatic handling of it was wide enough from 
the mark, but they knew, or felt at least, that they 
were standing for a great truth, namely, persistence a 
condition of righteousness. It is true that the mercy 
of the Lord endureth forever, that men may fall from 
grace and return; this is the book of every-day ex- 
perience, but it is not there that we look for character. 
Under such a doctrine character is impossible. Lapse, 
alternation, fluctuation, row earnest, now slothful, now 
up and doing and now doing nothing, now alive with 
religious enthusiasm, now sunk down in apathy—-such 
a history is the defeat and the denfal of character. 
But may not one who has had such a history hope? 
Yes, but let him be careful not to repeat it. For 
when there is fluctuation, the character gets its reputa- 
tion and also its real nature from the lapses and not 
from the general conduct. It is the weakest spot in 
the iron that measures the strength of the bar. The 
rope will hold only the weight that the frayed and 
chafed strands can endure. It seems a harsh and 
hard verdict that character is adjudged by its faults 
and vices and not by its virtues, but ‘‘the wise 
world,” that is ‘“ mainly right,” so believes, and justly. 
We may be charitable and forgiving and forbearing, 
but in the cold, clear light of reason, character stands 
or falls according to its vices and not its virtues, be- 
cause the vice blackens the virtue but the virtue does 
not whiten the vice. Name the character, then, by the 
color it inevitably assumes. The world does not go 
amiss in this matter. If a man in any way, in any 
department of life, lapses often from a general habit, 
he will be known and marked by the lapses, because 
there is the germ of weakness that will finally extend 
throughout. 
““ Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all; 
It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


And so, when we turn to God’s Word, we find all the 
promises and all the rewards poured out on those who 
are faithful unto the end. The patience of the saints is 
the burden of its exhortation. Be thou faithful unto 
death, and thou shalt win the crown of life. In keeping, 
the picture of heavenly perfection is that of constancy— 
serving God day and night in his temple, and so they 
reign forever and ever. 


T does not follow that a man must be strictly ortho- 
dox to have a clean, clear idea of what constitutes 
true living. The following letter, written by Theodore 
Parker and publisbed in the Newton ‘‘ Journal ” (New- 
ton, Mass.) of August 8, is one that will be read with 
profit by all. It is said that the letter had a lasting 
effect on the young man who received it. 
Boston, 7th July, 1851. 
My Dear Friend: 

Your mother told me tbat you are soon to leave her 
and all the tender ties of home, and go out to seek your 
fortune in the world. She wished me to say a word of 
counsel to you at thistime. I am glad to do so, asI re- 
member well the time when I first left my father’s house 
to find a home elsewhere. I was younger than you are, 
and went to teach a little village school. Let me say a 
few words to you, which my own experience suggests. 

I suppose you wish to berich. Most young men have 
a longing for riches ; and most old men, too. I don’t 
think riches desirable. I should be sorry to have inher- 
ited wealth. Buta competence is very desirable, is in- 
dispensable. Well, the way to get it is by forethought 
to plan, industry to execute, and prudence to keep the 
earnings of your work. I should always wish to get 
what I earned, but never to take more than I had hon- 
estly, fairly, really earned. Iam sure that with fore 
thought, industry, and prudence you cannot fail to get a 
competence. All that you get more than a sufficient 
fortune is commonly amisfortune. A competence is not 
hard to get. 

But the best thing which you can get in lifo is not 
money, nor what money brings along with it. A great 
estate is not worth as much a3 a good man. You are 
here in this world to become a good man—a wise man, 
a just man, an affectionate man, a religious man. This 
is the one thing you will carry out of this world and 
into the next. Money will make you acceptable to man ; 

manhood--I mean wisdom, justice, affectionateness, and 
religion—will make you welcome to God, and blessed 
by him forever. Your business is one help to obtain that 
manhood, but business alone will mt give it to you. 


money, and take as much pains to get it, and to keep it 
too. The first thing, then, ie to keep clear of certain 
vices. As yet, you hardly know the temptations which 
will come upon you. But there are three things which 
you must set your face against once and forever : intem- 
perance, gambling, and licentiousness. These three 
vices ruin thousands of young men every year. To 
some persons, perhaps to most young men, the tempta- 
tion to some of these is very powerful. Resist these three, 
and you will do pretty well in this period of life. 

Now, I would notrecommend you to be gloomy, sour, 
or stiff. I hope you will be cheerful, lively, even gay 
and mirthful—all that belongs to your period of life. 
But you can be all this without sin ; you need not put a 
sting in your heart to torment you forever. Trust me, 
there is little real pleasure {n anything which your con- 
science forbids. 

Then you want to cultivate your mind. This you 
can do in part by reading valuable books, as you have 
leisure and opportunity. I have always found a good 
deal of time for it at sea. Forethought, industry, and 
prudence will help you here as well asin getting money. 
I used to find ita profitable thing to keep a journal, in 
which I wrote down what I saw that was remarkable, 
what I read, what I thought. 1 believe you will find this 
pleasant and profitable too. Especially if you visit 
foreign countries—where everything is remarkable to a 
stranger—you will find advantage in this. In regard to 
reading, I should wish to be familiar with the history of 
America, with the lives of its great men ; then, with the 
history of England, and the lives of its great men ; and, 
next, with the writings of the best authors in English and 
American literature. Al] this you can accomplish in the 
course of a few years—before you are thirty—and not 
enrcoach on your proper business or your proper pleas- 
ure, and not injure your health. 

One thing more 1 must say ; I think there {s no real 
and satisfactory happiness in life without religion. I 
am not a sour, malignant man, wishing to cloud over the 
morning of life. But I wish to prolong it forever. I 
am not at all superstitious. For this very reason, I 
think more of the valueof religion. Itisa restraint from 
doing wrong, an encouragement to do right, and a great 
comfort at all times of life. I do not mean by religion 
a certain form of belief nor a certain ritual, joining a 
church or anything of that sort. But I do mean a 
respect for your own nature, and obedience to its laws. 
I mean a love of truth, a love of justice, a love of man 
as yourself, and of God with all your mind and con- 
science and heart and soul. 

You can easily cultivate your religious nature, as 
easily as your mind. One of the best helps that I know 
is this—to set apart a few minutes of every day to com- 
mune with yourself and with your God. Suppose it is 
at night before you sleep, or in the morning before you 
goto work. Then it is well to review all the actions of 
the day—the deeds, the words, even the thoughts and 
feelings—and ask if they are such as God can approve. 
If not, then resolve to do such things no more, and in 
your prayer to ask the help of God in the future. 
Trust me, this will be of great avail. No man can 
faithfully pursue this course without great growth in 
manly excellence. You will never repent the pains you 
take to be a great, a good, and a religious man. 

The pray«rs of your father and mother will go with 
you in your new enterprice. Absent from their sight, 
you will still live in their heart of hearts; and their high. 
est earthly wish will be that you will prove yourself a 
noble man. 

With a desire for your prosperity and success in life, 
believe me, Truly your friend, 

THEODOKE PARKER, 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 
N a recent Sunday a sermon was preached at As- 
bury Park by the Rev. Dr. Townsend, on ‘‘ The 
Christian Ideal.’”” We present a synopsis : 

This is ideal Christianity—to have the mind of Christ. 
It is not to join a church, pay so much money, be de 
corous in life. It means the living, or the seeking to 
live, that ideal life that Christ lived here on earth. It 
roeans that one shall forget himself in the nobility of 
work—as did the builders of the great cathedrals, as did 
the writers of the Book of Job. Is not even Homer's 
name a dream? Who worked out those cathedral 
thoughts that cover us? Who iaid for us these founda- 
tional, meral influences? Of that army of thinkers and 
workers how few are known, and they are but shadow. 
names. And he who would possessa mind of Christ 
must be content to organize his thoughts, and do his 
work even though he may have no name of earthly 
immortality. It means to do some helpful human 
work, of brain or hand—to do it gladly, faithfully, as 
long as life or strength lasts. It is cowardice, when so 
much needs to be done, to ever dream of a liberation 
from the necessity of labor. Let the weak and the aged 
sit in the sheltered corner of the household fire, but to 
those who can, God says, ‘‘ Work.” It means to irradiate 


a mother ina humtle home, to fill it with taste and sym 
pathy, the feeling of moral beauty, the tenderness of 
love. Difficult? Yes, it is. To do common things 
well is the most difficult of things. There are ten paint- 
ers who can paint a dreamy Madonna to cone who can 
depict a beggar boy trying to extract a thorn from his 
paked foot. In an hour of high impulse one does an 
uncommon deed with dramatic effect. But it is harder 
to do that which is infinitely more needed to make divine 
our daily iife by drenching it with the spirit of Christ 
So he who would lead a Christian life, called to be « 
knight, a hero, » worker, whose life tells men that 
there is an eternal God who loves good and hates evi! 
and who helps every little bit of holiness in a human 
heart, whether it be found in a great city, or Western 
prairie, or Jutuma Fountain. He js to strike great 
blows against all evil, mot so much against Adam’s sin 
and the dark Satan as these Satans that are here with 
us—intemperance, ignorance, idleness, luxury, hypoc 
risy. He is to taku his religion into his home and plant 
even more thickly the joy flowers there. This is a great 
work’ Yes, but a great nature {is called to great things 
A hard world? Yes, but a place for heroes! Christ 
calls a man to that which is infinite. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

The experience of David is similar to our own. Sor 
row {is not all a wilderness, even to the most sorrowful. 
Amid all its bleakness and desolation {t has oases of 
beauty and fertility. It has Elims as* well as Marahs, 
and frequently these Elims are very near the Marahs— 
if we only knew {t. But six short miles separated the 
twelve wells of water and the threescore and ten palm 
trees from the bitter, nauseous well that filled the hearts 
of the thirsting multitudes with disappointment. And 
so near in human life is the sweetness to the bitterness 
in every trial. A few steps will take us through the 
valley of the shadow of death out into the green pastures 
and beside the still waters, upon which it opens. Had 
the Israelites of old, instead of murmuring at Marah, 
pushed on a little further, they would, in two short 
hours, have found at Elim all they sought and more 
than they expected. Aud so the time we waste in re 
pining and rebelling would be better employed in living 
faith and active duty, for thus would consolation be 
found. Instead of sitting down to murmur at Marah, 
let us march in faith under the guidance of our tender 
Shepherd, who will bring us to the next station, where 
we may lie down in green pastures and beside stil] 
waters. ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God : for I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my 
countenance and my God.’—{ Hugh MacMillan, D.D. 


You may be a man of few gifts, and yet a genius as 
to moral worth. Commonplace powers may be glori 
fied by an inspired faithfulness, Do not despise home- 
spun. Orchids are things of rare beauty, but the homely 
wallflower and mignonette, the daisy and the stock, 
make men’s gardens beautiful. A strain like ‘‘ Angels 
ever Bright and Fair,” with {!s wonderful wealth of feel- 
ing, stirs one’s heart to a very passion of prayer; but 
that well-worn strain, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” especially 
if heard away from home, is an inheritance we could 
not willingly forego. If these grand choruses lift one 
to heaven, the familiar ‘‘Old Hundred,” sung as you 
sang it just now, takes one within sight of the gates.— 
[L. H. Parsons. 


It is hardly to be doubted that the moral tone of 
society would be far more healthful than it is were ther 
less interference, in the name of mercy, with the conse 
quences of violated law. For a man to imagine that he 
may lle or steal and escape the evil consequence, or any 
part of it, is most immoral and dangerous. It fosters 
this {illusion whenever a weak good-nature averts from 
8 guilty back the scourge of just consequence. Mercy 
does not seek first to make men comfortable, but to 
make them morally sound and strong in conformity to 
right. For this, a strict subjection to the consequences 
of conduct, whether in the State or in the frmily, is 
indispensable. It is not in the way of release from any 
part of our just responsibilities that we must think of 
the mercy of God. ‘Every man shall bear his own 
burden.” 


Happiness can be buillton virtue alone, and must of 
necessity have truth for its foundation.—[Coleridge. 





There {s no creature so small and abject that it rep 
resenteth not the goodness of God.—[Thomas A Kempis 


A young Japanese had been imprisoned for being too 
outspoken. In his prison at Tokio he set to work to 
preach Christ to his fellow-sufferers, and the news of 
these efforts attracted others, till he had 300 hearers. 
When released, he laid the neglected state of the prison 
ers before those in office, and he has been appointed 
governor of a new prison, with the consent of the 
authorities to pursue his religious work—an evidence of 








You must work for your manhood as much as for your 





this common life of ours with divine motives ; if one is 





the value of words spoken in season, 


Sept. 10, 1885, 
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HERE AND THERE. 
A CHINESE DINNER IN HONOR OF MRS. GRANT. 





Miss Gordon Cumming sends to an English paper an 
interesting account of the special honors paid to Gencral 
Grant and his wife in Tientsin by the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, who was accustomed to say that he and Grant 
were the two most successful soldiers of the age, in that 
they had crushed the two greatest rebellions of the cent- 
ury—the Taeping rebellion was contemporaneous with 
our civil war. We extract a description of the dinner 
given by Mrs. Li Hung Chang to Mrs. Grant: 

‘*Such a thing was altogether without precedent in 
North China, and consequently was an occasion of ex- 
ceeding interest, inasmuch as few of the oldest inhabit- 
ants had ever been privileged to look upon these great 
ladies, who now, at the instigation of this very advanced 
Viceroy, were actually to do the honors of their own 
home. No gentlemen were present, but there were in 
all about a dozen ladies, Chinese and foreign, a lady 
from one of the missions acting as interpreter. From 
time to time the tall form of the Viceroy was seen, over- 
looking the throng of Chinese spectators (who, as is usual 
at festivals of great men, crowded around every door 
and window to siare at ‘ the quality,’ and who, of course, 
mustered in double force on so extraordinary an occa- 
sion as this), but it would have been too gross a breach 
of etiquette for him to have ventured to appear in the 
presence of the ladies, though his views on this subject 
had been vastly enlarged in the previous fortnight, 
when for the first time he had been present at two din- 
ner parties graced by the feminine presence. At the 
first of those, given by the French Consul, it had been 
decided that, to avoid giving this rare guest too rude a 
shock, all the ladies should sit together at one side of the 
table. At the second dinner, however, at which about 
fifty guests were present, it was decided to let them sit 
alternately, as usual—the only difference being that the 
Viceroy walked in first, by himself. 

‘* These extraordipary innovations led to his devising 
this invitation of foreign ladies to his own house, so he 
was naturally anxious as to the result. But all went off 
admirably, and his wife entertained her foreign guests 
with perfect composure and courtesy. Of course the 
foreigners appeared in their best evening dresses and 
jewels, the examination of whicn {s a never-falling sub- 
ject of interest, after the discussion of the ladies’ age 
and the numerical list of babies and their age has been 
gone through. The personal appearance and pretty 
names of the viceregal ladies produced a great impres. 
sion on their guests. The hostess (who came to the 
outer door to receive Mrs, Grant with all honor) was a 
comely middle-aged woman, whose tiny feet appeared 
from beneath dark trousers and richly embrofdered skirt 
and long jacket. With the exception of a very large 
butterfly of pearls worn on the back of the head, her 
necklace, bracelets, and head ornaments were all of 
priceless green jade. A daughter-in-law, aged twenty- 
three, was dressed in similar style, quiet though rich in 
color and msteria] ; but an unmarried daughter of six. 
teen was goigeously attired in green satin trousers and 
pink satin jacket, all richly embroidered in gold and 
gay silks, and loaded with jewels of pearl and jade. 
Long pendants of jade hung from her ears and from the 
silken cord of her fan, while the third and fourth finger- 
nails of the left hand had been allowed to grow to an 
enormous length, and were shielded by golden nail-pro- 
tectors (excellent weapons for the infliction of a viclous 
scratch). While at Canton I invested in a very pretty 
silver set of four. They are simply half-thimbles, which 
fit the finger-tip, and form a nail shfeld about three 
inches in length. All these three ladies wore the same 
excess of jewelry covering the back of the head, and 
were afllicted with the same minute hoofs (the lily feet 
of Celestial poets), necessitating the assistance of servants 
(literally ‘ walking-sticks ’) to enable them to move astep. 
The dinner was a happy combination of Chinese and 
European service and dishes, and was enlivened by the 
performances of a noisy Chincse Punch and Judy show.” 


HOW THIEVING POSTAL CLERKS ARE CAUGHT, 


Colonel Sharpe, lately the head of the detective serv- 
ice in the Post-Office Department, lately explained to a 
reporter his method of detecting postal clerks who steal 
letters containing money. 

** To catch these thieves,” he said, ‘‘ I had constructed 
a large railroad map of the United States, which hangs 
in my office. Now, supposing a man mails a letter in 
Boston for Kansas City containing $50—a very bad 
practice, but people will do it. The letter never reaches 
its destination, and pretty soon we get a complaining 
letter stating the circumstances. 

‘* Now, if the supposed case were an isolated one we 
probably could do nothing. The letter in going from 
Boston ty Kansas City would pass through thirty or 
forty hands, and it would be useless to try to fix the 
blame. But the Boston man’s case is not isolated. 





Every day we get from one to fifty simtlar complaints 
from all over the country, and this fact, as you will see, 
enables us to locate the mischief. 

‘“‘ First we ascertain exactly when and where the miss- 
ing letter was mailed, and its address. Then we are ready 
for the map I spoke of. I take the Boston man’s letter and 
a bunch of similar complaints, and then | begin to stick 
pins into my map. I know just the route which a letter 
would take to go from Boston to Kansas City, and I 
stick pins along to sketch out this course. Then I take 
the next complaint. Perhaps this is from aman who 
lost money transmitting it from Mobile to Chicago. 
Very well. I trace out the line such a letter would take. 
A third, perhaps, was sent from New York to San Fran 
cisco, the fourth from New Orleans to Buffalo, the fifth 
from Saginaw City to Philadelphia, and soon. Now, 
before very long, the map begins to look quite interest- 
ing. The pins are strewn all over the country, but we 
notice one track—say, for instance, between Chicago and 
Cleveland—where all the lines unfite. That’s where the 
thief is. 

“Knowing now where the stealing is going on, we 
advise our most trusted man in that division—we have 
to trust somebody, you know—that there is trouble in 
his section, and tell him to keep a sharp lookout. We 
inquire into the habits and associations of the clerks, and 
we are, perhaps, able tospot the man at once. At other 
times itis more difficult. But we always fetch him. 
Detection is certain.” 

‘“* But don't the clerks know of this system ?” 

“ Perfectly well,” replied Colonel Sharpe. 

‘‘Then why do they steal ?” was asked, 

‘ Ah, there you ask me too hard a question,” said the 
Inspector. ‘I’m sure I can’t tell. I only know they 
do, and the history of almost all cases is the same. A 
postal clerk will be tempted, and will steal a letter that he 
feels has money in it. For the next few days heis scared 
to death. He thinks everybody reads his guilt in his 
face, and he is certain he will be caught and put'in prison. 
He resolves never to steal another letter, and possibly 
he does not. But generally in about a month or two 
months his fear and remorse have worn off. Evidently 
he has not been caught and is not suspected. A good 
chance comes, and he steals another letter. This time he 
does not walt a month before he tries it again, and before 
long he is stealing all the letters he gets hold of which 
contain money. About that time 1 am sticking pins into 
my map. It is sure death. Sometimes we get more 
than one, as fishers will now and then land two or three 
fish at once when the biting is very lively. We caught 
three in two weeks once in different parts of the 
country when we supposed we were after only one.” 

“But why do men keep on stealing when they see 
others caught, and understand that the machinery of 
detection is so perfect ?’ again asked the reporter. 

‘‘As I said before,” replied the Inspector, ‘‘ that I 
can’t answer, except in this way: Every rogue thinks 
himself a little smarter than anybody else. Hesees that 
others are caught, but he thinks that he is too cunning, 
and can cover his tracks,” 


THE MEANING OF JAPANESE FAN PICTURES. 


The fan picturers of Japan, says a correspondent of a 
Montreal paper, are an especial separate guild, as distinct 
from artists in other branches as with us the scene 
patnter is from the portrait painter. The unknowing 
Englishman looking at the Japanese fan sees nothing in 
it but on one side a grotesque representation of the 
‘penny plain and twopence colored” order, and upon 
the other a few crude splashes of ink. But to the citizen 
of Tokio or Osaka each fan carries a special significa- 
tion—a story or part of a story ; an allusion, a satire, or 
a suggestive idea. To a certain degree the fan is to the 
Japanese citizen what Punch or the window of the 
Stereoscopic Company is to the Londoner. 

If a political event of some importance takes place, it 
is sure to be followed by a flood of fans upon the mar- 
ket, and the Japanese, who have the keenest sense of 
humor and ridicule, find that to libel or criticise or 
caricature by means of a fan is safer and cheaper than 
by means of a press. When Japan was first thrown 
open to a certain class of foreigners, and even for some 
time after, until the natives grew accustomed to their 
new guests, it was difficult to take up a fan without 
being confronted by some hideous caricature of Western 
personal appearance, manners, and customs. But now 
that every town-bred native tries to look as much as 
possible like a European, and that the common crowd 
have become familiar with cigars and breeches, the 
fountain-head of fan ridicule is the powers that be. 

Fan-libel is a cheaper and safer mode of procedure 
than pen-libel, because the public censors are thoroughly 
acquainted with the editors and proprietors of the few 
public journals, while the number of fan artists and mer- 
chants is legion. Not always does the reverse side—-the 
plainer side—of the Japanese fan bear a well-known 
allusion. Sometimes it is a simple caricature, and an 
examination of one of these caricatures reveals that, how- 
ever crude and sketchy the execution, the most genuine 
vein of humor lies beneath it, especially if it be what 





is acemed the forte of Japanese caricaturists 
eation of grotesque animals, 

Sometimes we get a bit of landscape, the inevitable 
Fujiyama, or a teahouse by a torrent, or a countryside 
represented by a few apparently random dashes, of 
which each, however, tells its tale—or we get one of 
those weird moonlight effects of which the Japanese are 
so fond. The great characteristic of all these is truth to 
nature. The rabbit nibbling at a bale of rice may have 
clothes on, but they are rabbits for ail that; foxes 
especially are delineated in all conceivable attitudes and 
costumes, but they are perfect foxes ; so with wild 
frogs, monkeys, fish, and storks 

The gaudy side of the Japanese fan is invariably a 
serlous plece of work, aud the scenes depicted are 
generally elther bits from a popular drama or from one 
of those countless legends and stories which have de 
lighted Japanese of all classes and ages from time im 
memorial, and in many cases bear so strong a family 
likeness to the stories familiar to English childhood. 


the delin 
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HOW ONE LITERARY MAN WORKS. 


The Rez. Edward Everett Hale, whose activity in liter- 
ary and philanthropic work is as marked as the excel 
lent quality of the results, has written a letter to the ‘‘ Her 
ald of Health,” brimful of sensible suggestions to brain 
workers. Among his precepts are these : 
enough, and sleep well. 


Have sleep 
Do not excite the brain before 
bed-time. Never go to bed in danger of being hungry. 
Avoid all intricate study of 
before going to bed. Do not work immediately after 
dinner. Keep your conscience clear 

“‘T accepted, very early in life,” says Mr. Hale, ‘‘ Bul- 
wer’s estimate that three hours a day is as large an aver- 
age of desk-work asa man of letters should try for. I 
have, in old newspaper days, written for twelve conseen 
tive hours ; but this is only a four de force, and in the 
long run you waste strength, if you do not hold, every 
day, quite closely to the average. 

‘* As men live, with the telegraph and the telephone in- 
terrupting when they choose, and this fool and that com- 
ing in when they choose, to say, ‘I do not want to inter- 
rupt you ; I will only take a moment,’ the great difficulty 
is to hold your three hours without a break. If man 
has broken my mirror, I do not thank him for leaving the 
pieces next each other: he has spoiled it, and he may 
carry them ten miles apart, if he chooses. So, ff a focl 
comes in and breaks my time in two, he may stay, if he 
wants to. He is none the less a fool. What I want for 
work is unbroken time. This fs best secured early in 
the morning. 

‘I dislike early rising as much as any man; nor do I 
believe there is any moral merit {in it, as the children’s 
books pretend. But to secure an unbroken hour, or 
even less, J like to be at my desk before breakfast, as 
long before as possible. I have a cup of coffee anda 
soda biscuit brought me there ; and in the thirty to sixty 
minutes which follow, before breakfast, I like to start 
the work of the day. If you rise at a quarter past six 
there will be comparatively few map peddlers, or book 
agents, or secretaries of charities, or jail-birds, who will 
call before eight. The hour from 6:30 to 7:30 is that 
of which you are most sure. Even the mother-in law 
or the mother of your wife's sister’s husband does not 
come then to say she should like some light work, witha 
large salary, as matron in an institution where there fs 
nothing to do. 

‘I belleve in breakfast very thoroughly, and in hav- 
ing a good breakfast. I have lived in Parts a month at 
a time, and detest the French practice of substituting 
for breakfast a cup of coffee, with or without an egg. 
Breakfast is a meal at which much time may be spent 
with great advantage. People are not apt to come to it 
too regularly, and you may profit by the intermissfo to 
read your newspaper and lecture on its contents. No 
harm in spending an hour at the table. 

‘* After breakfast, do not go to work for an hour. 
Walk out in the garden, Ife on your back on a sofa, and 
read ; in general, ‘ loaf’ for that hour, and bid the serv- 
ant keep everybody out who rings the bell, and work 
steadily till your day’s stent is done. If you have had 
half an hour before breakfast, you can make vwo hours 
and ahalf now. It is just so much help if you havea 
good amanuensis ; none if you have a poor one. The 
amanuensis should have enough else to do, but be at 
liberty to attend to you when you need. Write as long 
as you feel like writing ; the moment you do not feel 
like ft, give him the pen, and walk up and down the 
room, dictating. There are those who say that they can 
tell the difference betwenn dictated work and work 
written by the author. I do not belfeve them. TI will 
give a share in the Combination Protoxide Silver Mine 
of Grey’s Gulch to anybody who wil! divide this article 
correctly between the parts which are dictated and those 
which are written with my own red right hand. Stick 
to your stent till itisdone. If Philistines come in, as 
they will in a finite world, deduct the time which they 
have stolen from you, and go on so much longer 
with your work, till you have done what you set out 
to do,” 


any kind for six hours 
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MR. LOWELL’S ADDRESS AT ASHFIELD. 


BE address made by Mr. James Russell, Lowell at 

the annual dinner in aid of the Sanderson Acad- 

emy at Ashfield, Mass., of which we speak in another 
column, was substantially as follows : 

““Mr. PresipENtT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I can- 
not easily escape from some strength of emotion in lis 
tening to the words of my friend who has just sat down, 
unless I receive it on the shield which has generally 
been my protection against many of the sorrows and 
some of the hardships of life—I mean the shield of 
humor. I take less seriously than playfully the portrait 
he has drawn of me. It reminds me of the story of a 
young poet who published his volume and prefixed to 

a it his own portrait, drawn by a friendly artist, and the 
endeavor of his life from that time was to look like the 
portrait that his friend had drawn. I shall make the 
same endeavor. 

“Ttisa great pleasure, you may be sure, to me to 
come here to-day, not only because I meet some of the 
oldest friends of my life, but also that after having 
looked in the eyes of so many old English audiences I 
see face to face a new English audience. And when I 
looked at them I was often touched with the family 
likeness which struck me everywhere and reminded me 
of the kinship of blood which united us. When I look 
at you I can see many of the same types of faces that I 
saw on the other side of the water, and I feel that 
whether I speak there or here I am speaking essentially 
to one people. 

“IT have been struck since I came back with certain 
imputations. I am not going to talk about myself, and 
Iam not going to make aspeech. 1 have spoken for 
you so many times on the other side of the water that I 
now feel I have a right to be placed on the retired list. 
But I could not fail to be struck on my return home with 
a certain distrust of America, which has leaked out from 
remarks in certain newspapers as to whether a man 
could live eight years out of America without learning 
to prefer Europe. 1 have known the same remark to be 
made of people who have not lived in Europe so long, 
and it seems to me to import what I should call a very 
unworthy distrust of the power of America to inspire 
affection. I feel to-day, in looking into your faces, 
somewhat as I did when I took my first walk over the 
hills after my return. The tears came into my eyes as 
I was welcomed by the familiar wayside flowers, the 
trees, and the birds that had been my earliest friends. 
It seems to me that those who take such a view quite 
miscalculate on the force of the affection that a man feels 
for his country. It is something deeper than a senti- 
ment—infinitely deeper—deeper than any instinct. It 
is that feeling of self-renunciation and idealization which 
Ruth of old expressed to Naomi: ‘ Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after thee ; for 
whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God. Where thou diest will I die, and there will I 
be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part me and thee.’ This, it seems to me, is 
the instinctive feeling that a man has for his native 
land. 

‘“‘ At the same time this does not_exclude the having 
of clear eyes to see the faults of one’scountry. I think, 
as an old President of Harvard College once said toa 
person who was remonstrating with him for speaking 
harshly of some one of whom he entertained a very ill 
opinion, who kept suggesting, ‘Charity, Doctor, you 
should have charity |’ ‘ Yes, yes, know. But charity 
has eyes and ears, and won’t be made a fool of.’ 

‘I notice a good many changes in coming home, a 
few of which I may beallowed totouch upon. I notice 
a great growth in luxury—inevitable, I suppose—and 
which may have good in it, more good than perhaps 1 
can see. Onechange that has impressed me much—and 
when I hear that New England is draining away I can- 
not help thinking it mostly imaginary—the farmers look 
more prosperous than they did when I was younger. 
How much more neat is the farming, and how much 
grvater the attention to what pleases the eye, about the 
farm! I had the opportunity, by a strange accident, of 
becoming very intimate with the outward appearance of 
New England when in my youth, by riding about the 
country with my father, when he went on ministerial 
exchanges. He always drove his own vehicle, coming 
as far upon occasions as Northampton. In this way I 
became familiar with Western Massachusetts. 

** While | was in England I haa occasion once to speak 
of democracy, and I couldn’t help thinking when I 
came up here that | was coming to one of its original 
sources, for certain it is that in the village community 
of New England, with its ‘plain living and high think- 
ing,’ was bred that social equality which afterward 
developed itself on the political side into what we cali 
democracy. And democracy, while we cannot claim 
for it perfection, is, it seems to me, the best system in- 
vented by mankind, not for annihilating the inequalities 
of nature, for that is impossible, nor the inequalities of 
fortune, for that too is impossible, but for compensating 
for them. Here in our little towns, early in the last 































































century, people met, without thinking of it, ona high 
table-land of common humanity. There was no sense 
of presumption from below, no possibility of condescen- 
sion from above—because there was no above and below 
in the community. Learniag, was always respected in 
the clergyman, doctor, squire, and the justice of the 
peace, and the rest of the community were on the per- 
fect level of equality upon which our political institu- 
tions are based. 

“« Another thing I was glad to observe, and that is that 
our people are getting over their bad habits in regard to 
politics ; for democracy, you must remember, lays a 
heavier burden on the human conscience than any other 
form of government. I am glad to observe we are get- 
ting over the habit of thinking that our institutions will 
go of themselves. Now it seems to me that there is no 
machine of human consiruction that can go of itself 
without supervision, without oiling, without regula- 
tion ; that there are no wheels that are sure of revolving 
forever without our help, except those great wheels of 
the constellations, or that circle of the sun’s which has 
its hand upon the dial-plate on the face of our planet, 
which were made by hands much less fallible than 
ours. When I say I have been pleased to see this begin- 
ning made in reform, it also pleases me very much to 
see a friend whose constancy, whose faith, and whose 
courage have done so much more than any other man to 
bring about that reform. When I speak of civil service 
reform, the friend who stands at our elbow on all these 
occasions will suggest a parallel, which reminds me of 
the temperance lecturer who used to carry about with 
him an unhappy person as the awful example, and it 
may occur to you that I am an awful example of the 
very reform I have preached. However that may be, 
it is to me a very refreshing thing to find that this old 
happy-go-lucky feeling about our institutions has a very 
good chance of passing away. 

‘*One thing which always impressed me on the other 
side of the water as an admirable one, and which gave 
a certain advantage over us, is the number of men who 
train themselves specifically for politics, for govern- 
ment. We are apt to forget over here that the art of 
government is the most difficult of all arts. We are 
particular about our business and the material, personal 
things of life, but we commit the highest interests of 
this Republic—which some of us believe carries the 
hope of the world in her womb—we commit her highest 
interests to whom? Certainly not always to the most 
fit, not on the principle of natural selection, certainly 
sometimes to those who are unfit on any principle of 
selection. And this is a very serious matter, for if you 
will allow me to speak with absolute plainness, no coun- 
try that allows itself to be governed by its blackguards 
is safe. That was written before the United States of 
America existed. Now, if I were a man who had any 
political aspiration (which, thank heavén, I have not), 
if [ had any official aspiration, I should come home 
here, and when I first met an American audience I 
should say to it: ‘My dear friends, you can learn noth- 
ing from Europe; Europe must come to school here. 
You have the tallest monuments, you have the biggest 
waterfall, you have the highest tariff, in the world. 
The last census shows you have gained so many mill- 
ions’ (as if the rabbits didn’t beat us in that way of mul- 
tiplication). What shall we make out of these additional 
millions ? is the vital question to us. 

‘This brings me back to the occasion that has brought 
us together here to-day, and tothe institution which you 
are fashioning here for doing your part toward educat- 
ing and shaping your share of the increase. I was very 
rauch struck with what Professor Hall eafd in regard to 
education, and his expression of doubt as to whether our 
common schools were the panacea we are inclined to 
think them. I was interested in what he said about the 
education the boy got on these hill farms here a century 
and less ago. It seems to me that we are in danger of 
falling back too complacently upon our school system. 
Because our common schools teach so much, we are apt 
so think we can dispense with the education of the 
household—this training of the actual life, this teaching 
people that without hard work there is no reward in 
life. And when Mr. Harrison was telling us of the men 
who are obliged to labor without hope, he added what I 
think is quite true, that perhaps after all they were hap- 
pier thau that very large class of men who have leisure 
without culture, and whose occupation in life is the 
killing of game or the killing of time—that is, killing 
the most valuable possession that we have. 

“‘But I will not detain you any longer, because I 
didn’t come here to make a speech, and I didn’t know 
what I was going to say when I came, generally speak- 
ing on the spur of the momeat, and sometimes the mo- 
ment forgets its spur.” 

Mr. Lowell closed by referring to some Greek quota- 
tions by Professor Norton, saying that if the Professor 
had quotea him in the original they would probably have 

been quite lost upon him. And again reverting to the 
tender kindness of his reception home, he said : “‘ I can- 
not describe the sensation. It is like the odor of a plant 
you have not smelled for a long while, with its subtle 
power of arousing old associations,” 





Books AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The amount of time and care necessary 
for the artistic printing of the great illustrated month- 
lies is incidentally brought out by a note in the Septem. 
ber ‘“‘ Century,” in which the editors state, under date of 
July 23, that they receive intelligence of General Grant's 
death as the last pages are going to press—that is, thirty- 
seven days before the magazine is put on sale. Of 
General Grant’s article on ‘‘The Siege of Vicksburg ” 
The Christian Union spoke at length editorially last 
week from advance sheets. The eagerness with which 
the paper has been read and commented on by the press 
will fully compensate the magazine for the courteous 
sacrifice made by it in consenting to print it, at General 
Grant’s special request, out of the chronological order, 
and without illustration. 

Next to General Grant's article the most important 
paper is Mr. G. W. Cable’s ‘ The Silent South.” in 
which the line of thought presented in his *‘ The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity ” is carried out, and his critics vig- 
orously answered. Mr. Cable sums up his view by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Nationalization by fusion of bloods is the maxim 
of barbarous times and peoples. Nationalization without 
racial confusion is ours to profess and procure. It is 
not a task of our choosing ; but our fathers, unawares, 
entailed it upon us, and we cannot but perform it. We 
cannot hold American principles ia perfect faith and not 
do it.” If one may venture, very genwy, to criticise our 
best American critic, it may be hinted that Mr. Sted- 
man’s good nature has led him in his ‘‘ Twilight of the 
Poets” to extend rather too strong praise, not only to 
poete minores, but even to poetw minimi, Mr. Stedman 
thinks that in this country the time has come for poetry, 
in any form, that shall be essentially dramatic. ‘It is 
a symptom of maturity, and we, in our turn, approach 
the age when life attains fire and color, and is fuli of 
experiences that give toneto art.” The illustrated feat- 
ures of this ‘‘ Century” are the second part of Mr. How- 
ells’s *‘ Panforte di Siena,” with striking pen-and-ink 
sketches by Mr. Pennell ; Lieutenant Schwatka’s '‘ Great 
River of Alaska,” and Alice Maude Fenu’s “‘ Among the 
Red Roofs of Sussex.” A story by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son has genuine strength and pathos. The ‘‘ Open Let- 
ters” are numerous and interesting. 

From the graphic pages of ‘‘ A Woman’s Diary of the 
Siege of Vicksburg,” the record of the experience of a 
husband and wife of Union sympathies caught in the 
city, and forced to dread the shells of their friends, we 
extract two entries : 


May 9th.—This morning the door-bell rang a startling 
peal. Martha being busy, I answered it. An orderly in 
gray stood with an official envelope in his hand. 

** Who lives here ?’’ 

“ Mr. L—.” 

Very imperiously—‘‘ Which Mr. L—— »”” 

“Mr. H— L—.” 

“Is he here?” 

“ No.”’ 

‘* Where can he be found ?”’ 

** At the office of Deputy ——.”” 

‘“*I’m not going there. This is ‘an order from General 
Pemberton for you to move out of this house in two hours. 
He has selected it for headquarters. He will furnish you 
with wagons,”’ 

‘* Will he furnish another house also ?” 

** Of course not.”’ 

‘*Has the owner been consulted »” 

“He has not; that is of no consequence ; it has been 
taken. Take this order.” 

‘“*T shall not take it, and I shall not move, as there is no 
place to move to but the street.”’ 

“Then I shall take it to Mr. L——.”” 

“* Very well, do so.”’ 

As soon as Mr. Impertine walked off I locked, bolted, 
and barred every door and window. In ten minutes H—— 
came home. 

“Hold the fort till I’ve seen the owner and the General,”’ 
he said, as I tocked him ont. 

Then Dr. B——’s remark in New Orleans about the ef- 
fect of Dr. C——’s fine presence on the Confederate officials 
there came to mind. They are just the people to be influ- 
enced in that way, I thought. I look rather shabby now ; 
I will dress. I made an elaborate toilet, put on the best 
and most becoming dress I had, the richest lace, the hand- 
somest ornaments, taking care that ali should be appropri- 
ate toa morning visit ; dressed my hair in the stateliest 
braids, and took a seat in the parlor ready for the fray. 
H—— came to the window and said: 

‘‘ Landlord says, ‘Keep them out. Wouldn’t let them have 
his house at any price.’ He is just riding off to the country» 
and can’t help us now. Now I’m going to see Major C— 
who sent the order.’’ 

Next came an officer, banged at the door till tired, and 
walked away. Then the orderly came again and beat the 
door—same result. Next, four officers with bundles and 
lunch-baskets, followed by a wagon-load of furniture. They 
went round the house, tried every door, peeped in the win- 
dows, pounded and rapped, while I watched them through 
the blind-slats. Presently the fattest one, a real Falstaffian 
man, came back to the front door and rung a thundering 
peal. I saw the chance for fun and for putting on their own 
grandiloquent style, Stealing on tiptoe to the door, I turned 
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the key and bolt noiselessly, and suddenly threw wide back 
the door and appeared behind it. He had been leaning on 
it, and nearly pitched forward with an ‘‘Oh! what’s this ?”’ 
Then, seeing me as he straightened up, ‘‘ Ah, madam!’’ 
almost stuttering from surprise and anger, ‘‘ are you aware 
I had the right to break down this door if you hadn’t 
opened it ?”” 

“That would make no difference to me. I’m not the 
owner. You or the landlord would pay the bill for the re- 
pairs.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you open the door ?”’ 

‘* Have I not done so as soon as yourung? A lady does 
not open the door to men who beat on it. Gentlemen usu- 
ally ring ; I thought it might be stragglers pounding.”’ 

“* Well,” growing much blander, ‘‘ we are going to send 
you some wagons to move ; you must get ready.”’ 

‘*With pleasure, if you have selected a house for me. 
This is too large ; it does not suit me.’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t find a house for you.’’ 

“You surely don’t expect me torun about in the dust 
and shelling to look for it, and Mr. L—— is too busy.”’ 

“Well, madam, then we must share the house. We will 
take the lower floor.’’ 

‘*T prefer to keep the lower floor myself ; you surely don’t 
expect me to go up and down stairs when you are go light, 
and more able to do it.” 

He walked through the hall, trying the doors. ‘ What 
room is that?’ ‘‘ The parlor.” ‘* And this?’ ‘‘ My bed- 
room.” ‘And this?’ ‘The dining-room.” 

‘Well, madam, we’ll find you a house, and then come 
and take this.” 

‘* Thank you, Colonel ; I shall be ready when you find the 
house. Good-morning, sir.’ 

I heard him say as he ran down the steps, *‘ We must go 
back, Captain ; you see J didn’t know they were this kind 
of people.’’ 

May 28.—Since that day the regular siege has continued. 
We are utterly cut off from the world, surrounded by a cir- 
cle of fire. Would it be wise, like the scorpion, to sting 
ourselves to death? The fiery shower of shells goes on day 
and night. H——’s occupation, of course, is gone, his 
office closed. Every man has to carry a pass in his pocket. 
People do nothing but eat what they can get, sleep 
when they can, and dodge the shells. There are three 
intervals when the shelling stops, either for the guns to 
cool or for the gunners’ meals, I suppose—about eight 
in the morning, the same in the evening, and at noon. 
In that time we have both to prepare and eat ours. 
Clothing cannot be washed, or anything else done. 
On the 19th and 22d, when the assaults were made on 
the lines, I watched the soldiers cooking on the green op- 
posite. The half-spent balls coming all the way from those 
lines were flying so thick that they were obliged to dodge at 
every turn. At all thecaves I could see from my high perch, 
people were sitting, eating their poor suppers at the cave 
doors, ready to plunge in again. As the first shell again 
flew they dived, and not a human being was visible. The 
sharp crackle of the musketry-firing was a strong contrast 
to the scream of the bombs. I think all the dogs and cats 
must be killed or starved, we don’t see any more pitiful 
animals prowling around. . . . The cellaris so damp and 
musty the bedding has to be carried out and laid in the sun 
every day, with the forecast that it may be demolished at 
any moment. The confinement is dreadful. To sit and 
listen as if waiting for death in a horrible manner would 
drive me insane, I don’t know what others do, but we read 
when I am not scribbling in this. H—— borrowed some- 
where a lot of Dickens’s novels, and we reread them by the 
dim light in the cellar. When the shelling abates H—— 
goes to walk about alittle or get the ‘‘ Daily Citizen,’’ which 
is still issuing a tiny sheet at twenty-five and fifty cents a 
copy. It is, of course, but a rebash of speculations, which 
amuses a half hour. To-day we heard while out that ex pert 
swimmers are crossing the Mississippi on logs at night to 
bring and carry news to Johnston. Iam so tired of corn 
bread, which I never liked, that I eat it with tears in my 
eyes. We are lucky to get a quart of milk daily from a 
family near who have a cow they hourly expect to be killed. 
I send five dollars to market each morning, and it buysa 
small piece of mule-meat. Rice and milk is my main food ; 
I can’t eat the mule-meat. We boil the rice and eat it cold 
with milk for supper. Martha runs the gauntlet to buy the 
meat and milk once a day ina perfect terror. The shells 
seem to have many different names ; I hear the soldiers say, 
‘‘That’s a mortar shell. There goes a Parrott. That’s a 
rifle shell.” They areall equally terrible. A pair of chimney 
swallows have built in the parlor chimney. The concussion 
of the house often sends down parts of their nest, which 
they patiently pick up and reascend with. 


The Coming Struggle for India. By Arminius Vambéry. 
(New York: Cassell & Co.) M. Vambéry is a professor in 
the Buda Pesth University. He is fairly entitled to be called 
an expert on the Eastern question, which he has for many 
years had exceptional opportunities of studying. The title 
to his book clearly expresses his firm belief and general 
conclusion that a great struggle in the East is inevitable 
and near at hand. That this belief is accepted in Russia 
is proved by a hundred facts. Thus, in 1873, a Russian 
Prince of the Imperial blood wrote : ‘‘ Here am I in the Rus- 
sian army of Central Asia, the same army that one fine day 
will pass through Afghanistan and take India from the 
English.” Step by step—or, as ‘“‘Punch’’ says, ‘‘ steppe 
by steppe’’—the Russians have advanced since that day, 
following their ancient practice ‘‘to advance a step and 
then to lie, and then to lie and advance a step.’’ The 
Turkish poets have a prediction that runs: 

“ It is the Russ who will eugulf the Moslem world, 
Whilst the Russ will be swallowed by the Anti-Christ.” 
And certainly the Russians seem only too well disposed to 
carry out their part of the prediction. As Lord Palmerston 












wrote in 1851, ‘‘The Russian policy has always had two 
strings to its bow—moderate language and disinterested 
professions at St. Petersburg and at London ; active aggres- 
sion by its agents on the scene of operations.’’ It always 
adopts the motto of Bismarck, ‘“ Beati possidentes.”’ 
The fact of coming aggression being established, Professor 
Vambéry sympathizes with the English; not that he cares 
at all for English politics, but because he believes it to be 
for the interest of the world that civilization in the East 
should come from Anglo-Saxon sources. He says: ‘In 
looking around among the European nations to discover 
the one fittest toform an effective barrier against this ruth. 
less aggression, I found that Germany still wants a good 
deal of time before she matures into such a manhood as to 
come forward as the real defender of liberty; and that 
France, being a large room full of enfants gdtés, offers less 
security to the sacred cause of liberty, owing to the fickle 
minds and puerile freaks of her citizens. It is only the 
solid rock of Anglo-Saxon character which will furnish the 
necessary material for effective bulwarks; and my second 
purpose in view is, therefore, to strengthen this national 
element, as far as it lies in the power of a writer ; to ani- 
mate the English to maintain their position in Asia, which 
is inseparably connected with their power in Europe.’’ 
The actual facts about Russian aggression are vividly pre- 
sented to the eye in a map, which, by the use of shaded 
lines, shows the territory occupied by Russia at various dates 
from 1745 to 1884. 


There is no lack of school histories of the United States, 
but there are certain deficiencies common to all, or nearly all 
of them. These are clearly pointed out by Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, the author of the ‘‘ History of American Politics ”’ 
—a book, by the way, which covers most competently a fleld 
not exactly occupied by any other volume—in the preface to 
his History of the United States for Schools (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.). Most text-books on the subject are too eager to 
present history in an attractive guise, giving special atten- 
tion to illustration, to legends, and to battles. The result is 
that the colonial period is treated at disproportionate length, 
is followed by a vivid picturing of the Revolutionary War 
and that of 1812, and only a few dry and inadequate para- 
graphs are given to the history of our great national devel- 
opment—economic, social, and political. So much room, as 
Mr. Johnston says, is given to the stories of Smith and 
Pocahontas, Putnam and the wolf, and similar episodes that 
the real history of the United States is cramped, marred, 
and brought to a lame and impotent conclusion. And thus, 
he might have added, many a schoolboy is in as absolute 
ignorance as that editor of a great New York daily news- 
paper who only the other day spoke 1n a leader of the ces- 
sion of Texas as having taken place in the administration of 
Andrew Jackson. Disproportion, attempts at eloquent 
writing, moralizing—all effort to make a pretty story and 
picture book--have here been sedulously avoided. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the grouping of historic facts in 
such shape as to give a just idea of national history and 
growth. The record is brought down to the present admin- 
istration. Mr. Johnston does not hesitate to speak boldly, 
though impartially, of recent political questions. Thus of 
Civil Service Reform he says: ‘* Cleveland’s administration 
has already given hopes that the old and evil system will 
not be brought back again.” Of the reconstruction period 
he remarks: ‘‘ The whites asserted that the reconstructed 
governments made bad laws and stole the public moneys. 
The reconstructed governments asserted that the whites 
resisted the laws by violence, and whipped or killed negroes 
in order to prevent them from voting. Both assertions seem 
to have been correct.’’ We have examined this volume 
with some care, and can confidently commend it as a thor- 
oughly good piece of work—complete, accurate, with an 
excellent plan well carried out, and in every way suited for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. II. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) We have already charac- 
terized this work in a review of the preceding volume, and 
given our readers some extracts from this volume. We 
have, therefore, little here to add. This history is interest- 
ing chiefly from its abundant and minute detail. The 
author has, we should say, not merely read but lived in the 
pamphlet and newspaper literature of the epoch which he 
describes. He gives, as this enables him to do, very graphic 
pictures of the life of the close of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. The drinking habits, 
the speculative mania, slavery, the slave trade, the abolition 
movement, the beginnings and growth of the postal service, 
the earlier Indian wars, the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, the bitter political conflicts, with their libels and 
lampoons, the origin of the patent-office (when one man 
did all the clerical labor and a dozen pigeon-holes held all 
the resords), the beginnings of the navy, the first sanitary 
precautions against the yellow fever, the founding of Wash- 
ington—these and other like facts and incidents are de- 
picted with minute detail, and, we must assume, in general 
with historical accuracy. Our only, or at least our chief, 
criticism upon Mr. McMaster’s method is that he does not 
always master his details, they sometimes master him ; and 
when the reader has finished one of his chapters, as ior 
example his account of the quarrel with France, he is left 
without any clear and compreheasive understanding of the 
origin, progress, or issue of the quarrel, which has been 
obscured by the multiplicity of details as the fabric of a 
lady’s dress by the fringes and furbelows which cover it. 


The rhymed romance, or narrative poem, Glenaveril, in 
which the Earl of Lytton has been pleased to entertain, in- 
struct, and occasionally preach at a large audience of 
readers, has been brought to an end by the publication of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth books. (New York: D. Appletor 
& Co.) As we have before intimated, it is a cleverly con- 
structed story, told in facile rhyme, with no great literary 








beauty or moral force, and greatly injured by the author’s 
attempt to imitate Dryden in the matter of crushing politi- 
cal enemies with invective and satire. No more amazing 
bit of literary criticism has been uttered for many a day 
than the declaration of an English critical review that this 
is ‘an important, possibly an epoch-making, poem.” If 
this means anything, it means that Lord Lytton has made 
such a success that ‘‘ Glenaveril”’ will introduce, or rather 
re-intreduce, the practice of writing romantic narrative 
poems, a conclusion with which we cannot coincide. Much 
more to the point is the remark of the “Spectator” that 


“at best Lord Lytton’s #& second-rate poetry, and second- : 


rate art.’? We cannot, however, agree with the “ Specta- 
tor’’ in preferring ‘‘ Glenaveril ”’ to *‘ Lucile,” and venture 
to predict that it will never attain a third of the popularity 
of that pretentious and superficial, but vivacious, poem. 
There is no question that Lord Lytton has abundant talent, 
some sense of humor, and great literary facility; but 
genuine imaginative power he has not, and when he attempts 
to rise above the light and easy gossip of a story-teller he 
becomes inflated and theatrical. 

The series of boys’ books edited by Edward Everett Hale 
is brought to a close by the Stories of Invention: Told by 
Inventors (Boston : Roberts Brothers). This volume will be 
found by boys even more interesting than its predecessors 
dealing with discoverers, adventurers, sailors, and soldiers. 
One of the great merits of the series is that it in every way 
encourages and suggests metoods of original investigation 
and study. ‘The stories here told are in themselves full of 
interest, and, we need hardly say, are made still more 
attractive by Mr. Hale’s method of treatment. There are 
few better volumes for a boy’s book-shelf. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Daudet has nearly finished a humoristic novel en- 
titled ‘“‘ Tartarin au dela des Alpes.” 

—The September number of the “‘ Bay State Monthly ”’ 
contains a pleasantly written article on the ‘‘ House of 
Ticknor.” 

—Admiral Porter’s ‘‘ Anecdotes and Incidents of the 
Civil War” will be published in the autumn by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

—A retreat for superannuated men of letters and members 
of the book-seiling and paper trades is to be founded in 
France at once. 

—Colonel Higginson’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
most of which has appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ is 
soon to be printed in book form. 

—‘‘ Past-Time Papers ’’ isthe title of the new volume of 
chatty essays by Mr. Frederick Saunders, compiler of the 
‘* Salad for the Solitary and the Social.”’ 

—The Pope has distributed among the Cardinals copies 
of his Latin poems, printed on rose paper, in Elzevir type, 
with illuminated borders and rich engravings. 

—Dr. Martineau’s address on ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory ’’ 
is to have a special American edition, carefully revised. 
Macmillan & Co. will publish it early ff the Fall. 

—The author of ‘“ Mrs. Keith’s Crime; a Record,” one 
of the few successful novels of the present London season, 
is said to be the widow of the late Professor W. K. Clifford. 

—The pertinacity with which ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ re- 
tains its popularity in this country is shown by the fact that 
& new edition from entirely new plates is to be brought out 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—It is stated that Harper & Brothers have sold some 25,000 
copies of the ‘‘ Bread-Winners.’’ The story has been trans- 
lated into French, German, and Swedish, has been included 
in the Tauchnitz ‘‘ British Authors,’’ and is said to have sold 
3,000 copies in Australia. 

—Funk & Wagnalls will issue at once a record of the first 
century of the temperance conflict, by the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, entitled ‘‘ What the Temperance Century has Made 
Certain.”? Letters from Neal Dow, Dr. Cuyler, President 
Seelye, Joseph Cook, and many others will be included. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press Mr. W. T. Horna- 
day’s ‘‘Two Years in the Jungle,’’ recording the experience 
of a naturalist and hunter in India and the Malay Peninsula. 
The same firm will publish Mr. C. F. Holder’s ‘‘ Marvels of 
Animal Life,’’ and a new edition of Dr. Holland’s works. 

— Mr. J. B. Alden has issued the second part of his ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia of Universal Literature,’ which proposes under 
alphabetical order to give biographical sketches of all 
authors of note, with a list of their principal works, and 
copious extracts. American writers will be treated with 
special fullness. 

—Among the announcements of Messrs. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, in addition to ‘‘ Bryant and his Friends,’’ of which 
we have already spoken, are ‘“‘ Hyperzsthesia,’”’ a novel by 
Mary Cruger; ‘‘The Infant Philosopher; Stray Leaves 
from a Baby’s Journal,” by T. 8. Verdi, M.D.; ‘‘ Hgavenly 
Recognition,” by Dr. T. M. McWhinney ; and a newedition 
of Dr. McCook’s “‘ Tenants of an Old Farm.” 

—A correspondent of the ‘‘St. James’s Gazette” writes : 
‘* While we are lamenting the death of Lord Houghton, the 
following story may not be uninteresting, coming as it 
does from one who, while being just, was not over-lenient 
in his criticisms. Some years ago I was talking to Mr. Car- 
lyle about Lord Houghton, and, without criticising him, I 
alluded to one or two of his well-known peculiarities. Mr. 
Carlyle said, in reply: ‘Well, well; Dicky Milnes has his 
peculiarities, but he has a kind, good heart. Many a starv- 
ing man of letters owes his life to him. No one knows bet- 
ter than I do the many fifty-pound notes he gave to keep a 
struggling man’s head above water, and no one ever knew 
it from himself.’ It was a genuine tribute to Lord Hough- 
ton’s worth and kindliness, and I believe it perfectly justi- 
fied. There were many besides his intimate friends who 
read the announcement of his death with a keen pang of 
regret.’’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 

In all matters pertaining to art, Paris certainly does 
not stint herself, but on the contrary goes in for a 
lavish expenditure which would bankrupt a city that 
had not the traditional glory of an art center like that 
which Paris wears so deservedly and serenely. Here, 
for instance, is a trief account of a new college of music 
which is about to be built in that city, the lf{ke of which 
for general comprehensibility is hardly exceeded by any 
modern structure, unless we except, perhaps, the Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston, which, like the pre- 
historic-primordial-atomic-globule aristocrat of ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” is a sort of Modern Athens Lord High Every- 
thing. The new institution in Paris wiil comprise a 
free school of music, a theater capable of holding two 
thousand persons, concert and lecture halls, a dancing 


schcol, an exhibition of painting, sculpture, and archi 
tecture, a free school of painting on china, an artists’ 
clubin which gambling will be strictly prohibited, an im- 
mense fencing ball, billiard rooms, conservatory, shoot- 
ing gallery, library and reading-rooms, and finally a wing 


containing forly small suites of apartments, which will 
be reserved for the foreign members of the club. Ina 
short, for the artist in Paris it will be a perfect ‘“‘ vade 
mecum,” and, with the addition of a little stained glass 
and a skating-rink, will, for the American student, be a 
successful combination of the Union League Club and 
Coney Island, West End. 


‘The Mikado,” by the way, has danced and jingied 
its way at orce into public favor, and seems in a fafr 
way to challenge the phenomenal “ Pinafore” success 


of six years ago. Certainly there were few numbers in 
that absurdly popular operetta, or in any of the works 
which have followed it by the same authors, more thor- 
oughly charming and characteristic, in their way, than 
the ‘‘ Three Little Maids from School” trio, and the 
‘‘Sun and Moon” song which “ Yum-Yum” sings, in 
‘«The Mikado.” There is a very dainty grace and love- 
liness about the sentiment and music of the latter song 
which quite exceeds anything that Sulllvan has ever 
made Gilbert's previous heroines sing. But then the 
composer has had the excuse in this instance of an ex- 
ceptionally bright ane clever libretto. Oddly enough, 
we caught ourselves listening for the music and jingle 
of the words quite as eagerly as for the real melody, and 
in some instances, we confess—for Sullivan’s inspiration 
does flag occasionally—to much better purpose. ‘“‘ The 
Mikado” is a really captivating combination of spark- 
ling, dainty music and clever speeches, and well worthy 
of the success which it has won at the very outset ; and 
every man owes it himself and to his family, if he has 
one, to enjoy an evening's hea:ty laugh over its pleasur- 
able absurdities. 


Gounod’s new work, of which we spoke briefly last 
week, is described at length in the ‘‘ Academy,” and we 
reprint the account herewith as being best calculated to 
give our readers a clear conception of the new work : 

“Mr. J. 8S. Shedlock gives in the ‘Academy’ the 
following aecount of M. Gounod’s new trilogy, produced 
last week at the Birmingham festival. The work is di- 
vided into three parts. The first, entitled ‘Mors,’ con- 
tains a prologue, followed by an elaborate setilug of the 
‘ Requiem Mass,’ The second part, entitled ‘ Judicium,’ 
opens with an instrumental prelude intended to depict 
the sleep of the dead. This is followed by another in- 
strumental movement, in which is heard the sound of 
the last trump. We then have the judement, first of the 
elect and then of the rejected. In the third part (‘ Vita’) 
we pass from those solemn scenes to the bright vision of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

*« As In the ‘Redemption,’ so here, the composer has 
made use of representative themes. The principal one 
consists of four notes presenting a scquence of three 
major seconds. It is intended to express ‘the terror 
inspired by the sense of the inflexibility of Justice.’ It 
is first heard in the opening chorus, ‘ Horrendum est 
incidere in manus Dei viventis,’ given out by voices and 
instrnments fortissimo, in unison and octaves. After- 
ward {it is used with harmonies, and we hear {ft now in 
ascending, now in descending, form, and also combined 
with other melodies. In the opening chorus it is re- 
peated three times in succession, and each time a semi- 
tone higher, after the manner of Berlioz in his famous 
‘ Judex crederis.’ We meet with it for the last time in 
the quartet of the third part, after the words, ‘for the 
first things are passed away.’ Another short melodic 
form, of which much skillful use is made, is supposed 
to express sorrow and tears, and, by a slight transforma- 
tion, also consolation and joy. And then there is the 
‘call of the angelic trumpets.’ Mozart wascontent with 
a simple diatonic phrase, but Ber’ioz racked his brain to 
produce a novel and startling effect. Gounod pursues a 
middle course ; he adopts an ordinary trumpet call, but 
imparts character to it by means of his favorite device— 
a chromatic interval. 

“From a purely musica! point of view ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
is far more interesting than the ‘Redemption.’ In both 
works the composer has endeavored to bring out and 











intensify the meaning of the words, but in the latter one 
the technical workmanship is far more conspfcuous. 
Asin the ‘Redemption,’ so here, there are movements 
of studied brevity and simplicity, but there are others of 
large dimensions and elaborate developments. The 
‘Redemption ’ was after the manner of a sacred drama ; 
‘Mors et Vita’ is more like an ordinary mass or oratorio. 
The earlier work stood, as it were, alone; whereas the 
latter one, especially so faras its first and most important 
part is concerned, invites compartson with the Requfems 
of Mozart, Cherubini, and Berlioz. We are not yetina 
position to epeak of the effect produced by the music; 
but, if we are not very much mistaken, ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
will rank among Gounod’s highest efforts. Chromatic 
chords and chromatic passing notes are frequent, and at 
times betray weakness rather than strength, but they are 
less extravagant and harsh than those employed in the 
‘Redemption.’ The instrumental movements in the 
first work were, to our thinking, the weakest portions, 
but {t was not surprising that the composer should fail 
in attempting tone pictures of ‘The Creation,’ the 
‘ Darkness at the Crucifixion,’ or even the ‘ Apostles in 
Prayer.’ So in the new work we feel, although unable 
to judge of the orchestral effects, that the prelude, at- 
tempting to depict the sleep of the dead, the movements 
entitled ‘ Tub ad ultimum judicium,’ and ‘ Resurrectio 
Mortuorum’ will prove more or less disappointing. 
Such pieces express either too much or too little.” 


The admirable position which the Southern press has 
taken during the past few weeks concerning General 
Grant’s {I]ness and death makes the following plea from 
the Raleigh (N. C.) ‘‘ News” worthy of respectful and 
serious consideration. We reprint it here, however, not 
so much for its political significance as for the sake of 
the description of the Brumidi picture, which many 
will doubtless recognize : 

“Our sturdy friend, the Macon ‘ Telegraph,’ makes 
a suggestion which strikes us as timely and appropriate, 
and which therefore we echo. It is to the effect that 
our Northern brethren shall signalize the final hand- 
shake across the bloody chasm which has marked the 
death and burial of General Grant by taking steps to 
wipe from the dome of the Capitol at Washington the 
insult to the South placed there by the alien artist Bru- 
midi. Many have observed the fresco, for it is a fresco 
to which we refer. It is an attempt to picture Treason 
and Discord, and the ideas sought to be conveyed are 
represented, according to a recent description we have 
seen, ‘ by five human figures fleeing into chaos before 
the Goddess of Liberty, with upraised sword, and pro- 
tected by the American eagle. Brumidi chose in his art 
allegory five of the most prominent faces in the just then 
dead Confederacy with which to characterize the quintet 
in process of being cast into the outer darkness—Jeffer- 
son Davis, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Alexander 
Stephens, and Robert Toombs. Jackson's is the most 
prominent. He {s helmeted and in black armor. with a 
white coat covering his right arm, which is ratfsed as if 
he is falling to escape the uplifted sword of the God- 
dess. Partly under him, and to the left, is Davis, 
with a face resembling one of Macbeth’s witches in a 
hysterical condition of fear, and beyond him is Alexan- 
der Stephens, the best portrait of the lot. To the right, 
and almost side by side with Jackson, is Lee, with di- 
sheveled white hair and King Lear beard, a tattered 
brick-colored garment scantily covering his body, in ter- 
ror-stricken flight, while Bob Toombs, who is making 
the best time of all, is about two laps ahead, with hands 
outstretched toward Georgia.’ 

“The picture cannot but inspire and perpetuate ha- 
tred between men who now say they have forgotten their 
quarrels and are brethren again. Northerners can in no 
wise, therefore, better evince their appreciation of the 
concessions the South has made since Appomattox, and 
the sincerity of their own expressions of renewed amity, 
than by removing from sight forever this mute but 
stinging insult to those who, whether right or wrong, 
certainly acted from a sense of duty in opposing coer- 
clon.” 


Some very clever verses are turned out occasionally 
by the humorlsts of the press in a spirit of mild satire, 
and of jingles of this sort which have appeared recently 
the following is a good hit at the familiar old chorus in 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,” which every one expects to hear 
every Christmas season, just as much as they look for 
a dinner of roast turkey, and with as much pleasurable 
eagerness : 

A GENERAL TASTE FOR MUTTON, 
‘* We all like sheep,” the tenors shrill 
Begin, and then the church is still, 
While back and forth across the aisle 
Is seen to pass ihe ‘‘ catching”’ smilv. 


‘* We all like sheep,” the altos moan 
In low and rich and mellow tone, 

While broader grows the merry grin, 
And nose gets further off from chin. 


‘We all like sheep,” the sopranos sing 
Till all the echoes wake and ring ; 
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The young foiks titter, and the rest 
Suppress the laugh in bursting chest. 


‘* We all like sheep,’”’ the bassos growl— 
The titter grows into a how], 

And e’en the deacon’s face is graced 
With wonder at the singers’ taste. 


‘* We all like sheep,’’ runs the refrain, 

And then, to make the meaning plain, 

The singers altogether say : 

‘* We all, like sheep, have gone astray.’” 
—/{Columbus Dispatch. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’S DAY. 


T the large and interesting meeting of the descend 

ants of the Huguenots who came to this country 

to escape persecution, held at New Rochelle on August 

24, the anniversary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

the Hon. John Jay, in the course of his address made 

upon taking the chair, sald, referring to the important 

official correspondence of the Roman Court lately 
brought to light : 

‘**Qur thanks for the disclosure of these conclusive let 
ters are due to that accomplished historical writer, Lord 
Acton, who, as you know, {is an eminent layman of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and one who tells the s{mple 
truth without fear or favor. And this trait of the true 
historian reminds us that among the societies which 
have sprung into being here and abroad since the Hugue 
not Society was organized is the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, presided over by an eloquent advo- 
cate and learned jurist of French descent (Mr. Coudert), 
aided by able associates, who will find in the early 
French missions and the gallant services of the French 
army and navy, who came to our assistance during the 
historic war of the Revolution, an ample field for re 
search, rich in material, interesting alike to Roman 
Catholics and Americans, 

‘Lord Acton, ina letter to Mr. Gladstone, after refer 
ring to Plus V., had said : 

‘His next successor (Gregory XIIT.), on learning that 
the Protestants were being massacred in France, pro 
nounced the action glorfous and holy, but comparatively 
barren of results, and implored the King, during two 
months of his Nuncio and his Legate, to carry the work 
on to the bitter end until every Huguenot had recanted 
or perished.’ 

“ This plain statement of facts, where each word had 
been weighed and had its meaning, called forth marked 
dissent, and on the 26th of November, 1874, Lord Acton 
contributed to the London ‘Times’ (sixth page) the 
proofs of {ts correctness, in extracts from orlginal let 
ters in French and Itallan, of the Pope’s Nanctlo, Salvi 
ati, and of the Cardinal Orsin!. These show that the 
Pope, after being informed by Salviati on the 2d of Sep- 
tember that the report that the massacre of August 24, 
1572, had been provoked by the detection of a Protest 
ant conspiracy was an utter falsehood, so far from ex 
pressing his horror at the massacre which had occurred, 
or seeking to prevent its extension, caused the King to be 
advised by the Nuncfo of the desire of his Holiness, 
‘for the great glory of God and the greatest welfare of 
France, to see all the heretics of the kingdom extirpated ’ 
—tous les heretiques extirpées du royaume~and he ad- 
vised that the edict of pacification should be revoked. 
That advice, announced on the 22d of September, was 
followed by Salviati’s writing, on the 11th of October, 
that the Holy Father had experienced ‘an infinite joy 
and great consolation in learning that his Majesty bad 
commanded me to write that he hoped that in a little while 
France would have no more Huguenots ’"—qu’il esperait 
qu’avant peu la France n’aurait plus de Huguenots, On 
the 19th of December Cardinal Orsini, who had been 
dispatched as Legate from Rome, congratulated the 
King on the glory of the massacre, and ‘pressed him 
to renew his promise that not a single Huguenot should 
be left on the soil of France.’ Lord Acton quoted the 
Egerton MSS. 2,077, and in the Paris Library the Ital- 
fan MSS. 1,272, and the Proc’s Verbaur des Assemblées 
du Clerge, I. Appendix 28, and referred with satisfaction 
to the fact that among the applauding Cardinals one 
voice was raised in protest, that of Montalto, who be- 
came Sextus V. 

“It is gratifying to find among the liberal and high- 
toned Roman Catholic laity such a frank and proper 
contempt for the Jesuitical treatment of history, and 
such 8 manly and scholarly exposure of the pitiful his- 
toric inventions by which it has been attempted to fal- 
sify the truth and to conceal the part borne by the Pope, 
his Legate and Cardinal, in approving and stimulating 
that infernal massacre. Of its bloody record in the 
provinces and the larger cities some particulars, not 
generally familiar to Americans, have been recently 
printed by our associate, General de Peyster, who 
records many honorable names which should never be 
forgotten—of nobles and high officials who refused to 
become the instruments or abettors of ecclesiastica] or 
royal murder; and who, in some cases, maintained 
their honor and their humanity by the penalty of their 
own lives,” 
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WHY DRUNKEN MEN STAGGER. 


‘Why does a man stagger when he is 
drunk ?” 

A representative Philadelphia physt- 
cian, scientist, and philosopher addressed 
this query to a ‘“‘ News” representative 
yesterday afternoon on Chestnut Street, as 
they passed by a well-dressed, gentleman- 
ly-looking young man, who had evidently 
looked through the bottom of too many 
wine-glasses. 

‘You must know,” said the doctor, in 
response to a request for a plain but sclen- 
tific explanation, ‘‘ that the nervous sys- 
tem, which has {ts seat in the brain and 
spinal cord, divides its responsibility 
among its several parts, much as in the 
executive department of the government 
the responsibillty is subdivided, but cen- 
ters in one head—the President of the 
United States. In the case of man the 
cerebellum presides over the co-ordination 
of movement, the cerebrum over voll- 
tional life, and the medulla oblongata over 
respiration. In the case of alcoholic in- 
toxication the influence is first felt in the 
cerebellum, and the victim loses that con- 
trol over the movement of his muscles 
which characterizes him in his normal 
state. Thisis the reason he staggers. If 
the intoxication is carried further the 
cerebrum is attacked, and he loses all 
control over his thoughts; his power of 
expressing himself intelligently, and, in 
fact, all his intellectual faculties, are be 
numbed. When this narcotization be- 
comes complete the man is dead drunk. 
In many instances the intoxication has 
so affected that part of the spinal cord 
which presides over sensation that surgical 
operations have been performed without 
producing the sensation of pain. The last 
portion of the system affected by the po 
tations of the drunkard is the medulla 
oblongata. When this becomes narcotized 
respiration ceases and death ensues. 

“JT have gone even further than your 
original question implied, and have given 
you all the stages of drunkenness. It is 
when the influence of the alcohol is felt 
in no other portion of the brain than the 
cerebellum that the individual is sald to 
be drunk in the legs, but all right in the 
head. a eee News. 
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FRENCH PHRASES. 

Svery nation has its own familiar 
phrases, which sound very queer to a for- | § 
eigner. We have a multitude of them 
that seem very natural to us because we 
have known them from childhood. But 
similar phrases in the French are very 
odd, as a traveler tells them in a recent 
letter. 

The expressions one hears in the street 
are very singular. The Parisian French 
is remarkably idiomatic, and some of the 
idioms are worthy of adoption. I give 
you here a little group of them, as com- 
pared with Anglo-Saxon phrases of a like 
nature : 

We say, ‘‘ One of these days ;” a French- 
man says, ‘ One of these four mornings,” 
etc. 

Sometimes we hear it said, ‘‘One can't 
do a thousand things at once ;” the French 
say, “One can’t accomplish thirty-six 
things in a breath.” 

Where we say that we are ‘‘ sorry that it 
happened,” the French state that they are 
‘* desolated that circumstances have con- 
trarlated monsieur or madame.” 

Where we characterize a person as 
‘* wild, careless, or too gay and reckless,” 
the French say he is ‘‘ infected.” 

If any one tells a good story, nearly 
every one in the room will cry out, ‘‘ And 
number two !” 

The common terms of endearment be- 
tween husband and wife, terms used in 
society, are ‘‘ my friend,” ‘‘ my real treas- 
ure,” “my little love.” One sometimes 
hears a wife call her husband an “ inno- 
cent old ow),” or a ‘‘ stupid, good-natured 
sheep ;” while, du revanche, the hus- 
band playfully admonishes the wife as a 
mouse, or a dove, or a cat. These expres- 
sions sound very queerly translated into } at 
Saxon.—[Good Cheer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By Harrret BeecuEr Stowe. An Entirely New 
Edition, from new electrotype plates. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Srowe, stating the 
circumstances under which the story was 
written. With a picture of Uncle Tom. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 
By NarwanieL Hawruorne. New Popular Edi- 
tloa. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DUE SOUTH; OR, CUBA 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
By M. M. Batiov, author of ‘Due West,” “SA 


Treasury of Thought,’’etc. 12mo, $1 50 


During the winter of 1884-95, Mr. Ballou made 
an extended visit to Cuba, and Observed carefully 
its industrial, political, and social condition, and 
also studied its history. The results of his stud 
fes and observations are included in this volume, 
as well as a chapter of equal value and attract- 
iveness on the Bahama Islands. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 


New Household Edition, with poems not includ 
ed in previous editions of Mr. ALpaicn’s Po 
etical Writings, Witha fine Portrait of the 
Author. Uniform with the Household Edi 
tion of Longfellow, Whittier, etc. The Full 
Gilt Edition has Eleven Illustrations. 1 vol 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; cloth, full gilt, $2 50; half 
calf, $4.00 ; morocco or three calf, $5.09, 


*,* For sale by all saaiadinn, Sent hy mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston ; 


11 EAST 17TH 8ST... NEW YORK. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN 
OF OUR TIME. 


By Javexs T. Frecos, B. P. Warrrie, Canon 
Farrar, ARCHIBALD Fornes, Louse CHAN 
DLER Moutton. Manik Dickens, and 
others. Edited by James Panron 


Royal vo, with over 60 flustrations, $2.75. 
Extract from Preface 


“ Few volumes have ever been published contain- 
ing so many interesting names, whether as subjects 
or as authors ; and | believe there is nothing in any 
of them which violates the reasonable privacy of 
pablie individuals. 

“If Imay Judge from my own pleasure in reading 
these sketches, the reader wil! find most of them to 

yasess UNUBUAl Interest. He will have the pleasure 
of seeing Charles Dickens in his most engaging 
hours, delineated by bis daughter; and Dean Stan- 
ley, of Westminster Abbey, deseribed by Canon 
Farrar, his associate and colleague. He will see 
Thackeray, sitting on a trunk, chatting with a 
chance acquaintance: and the illustrious Victor 
— A. he ——s day by day Se his secretary and 

manu fellow, Prescott, 
Willis, w hitter, yo Gladstone, Macaulay, 
Choate. and many others, are descri for us here 
those who have seen and known them well. 
aes. are emperors, kings, queens, princes, and 
other ornamental personages, who excite the curt- 
osity even of the stanchest republicans, often their 
compassion, and sometimes their cordial respect.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Children’s Hymns 


WITH TUNES. 
By CARYL FLORIO. 


176 of Sunday- School Hymns set to ap- 
te Tunes; sure to please all who stek 
eee melodies and pure onies. 


Beautifully bound in cloth covers. 
$40 per 100) single copies, by mail, 50 ots. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 ihendoiph St., Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Mode: Works ot 
ing reproductions Lope Bed famous Rk Tees, 
for ce? and Bd supplement of over 7,000 sub- 
Jeots. thie paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washington &t.. Boston, Mass 





ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. By 

Frank B. Sanborn. With two portraits of 

John Brown and a portrait of his son Owen 

Brown, an engraving of Brown's birthplace, 

and facsimiles of important documents. 1 

volume, 8vo, $3. 

The volume contains over 6% pages, small octavo, 
of which more than half comprise Brown's own 
letters and other writings by him written dur 
ing the twenty-five vears before his death in 1559. 
There 1s also a brief autobiography of his father, 
Owen Brown, of Hudson, Ohio, telling the story of 
life in Connecticut a hundred years ago; and there 
are letters and reminiscences of the children of John 


Brown. A volume quite indispensable to all 
libraries and historical collections, 


MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER, 


From the German. 
and unmutilated, 


An excellent translation, 
containing one-third more 


matter than any other. 1 volume, 12mo, cloth 
Price, $1 50. 
“One of the rarest treats ever offered to lovers of 


biography. It gives some striking pictures of the 
Court and theatric allife in England of fifty years 
aKo. Scandal, where great people are concerned, is 

sugerly disc es d,and the ecanda! which salts these 
‘Posthumous Memotrs’ of the celebrated Berlin act 
ress happens not to be of a kind to vex the fastidious. 
They demolish a reputation which o nce stood second 

o none amongst kings and kaisers.’’({St. James’s 
Gazette. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


Matled, postpaid, by the 





. IAT 
A, S. BARNES 
Announce a New Revised Fdittion of 
DAVIES’ LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY Edited by J 
H. VAN AMRINGE, Ph.D : 
Prectical exercises are placed at the end of the 
several books. Tre tr gonometry aud mensuration 
have heen care fully revised throughout. Itis be 
lieved that in clearness and precision of definition, 
in general simplicity and rigor of demonstration, tn 
the judicious arrangement of practical exercises, in 
orderly and logics! development of the subjeer, and 
in compactness of a Davie 8’ Legendre ts supe 


&° co. 


rior to apy work of i grade. 

BARDEEN’S SHOR TRE RHETORIC. 81.00 The 
success of the Complete Rhetoric for higher schools 
was so immediate and pronounced, an abridg 


meut is now issued for shorter course, 
FOR READING CIRCLES 
FELLOW’S WATTS ON THE MIND. New edition. 
DH centa I ne xcelled for intellectual philosophy. 
PAYNE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
New edition. New type. $1.4. Fifty fifth thou 
san 


( 
Bane ES 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
60, Special study of manners and customs of 
-< ople in all ages. 
LATELY PUBLISHED 


VAN AMRINGE’S DAVIES’ SURVEYING, 
Complete Treatise on Mining Surveying. 
“ There is no better text book on surveying than 

Davier’.”— Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magaz ine. 

SEARING’S COMPLETE VIRGIL, including Bucolies, 
Georgies, and six books of .Eneid, with Notes and 
complete Virgilian Vocabulary, ‘$1.75. 


with a 


JOHNSON’'S SATIRES OF PERSIUS. cents. By 
Prof. H. C. Jounson, of Lehigh University ? 
JOHNSON'S AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TAC 
ITUS. $1.25. 


Both works uniform with Searing’s Virgil. 

*,* Full catalogue and price-lists of over 300 Edu 
cational Works mailed on application. Any of the 
above sent for examination on receipt of price by 


the publishers, 
Pine he poipacsmpdecsn seo, 
1 and 118 William 8t., New York. 


Music Books for the Fall and Winter. 
THE MODEL SINGER. pry pee! 


SCHOOLS. Of the best quality, By Perkins and 
Towner. 192 pages; 124 Graded Exercises and 
Songs; 57 Glees and Part Songs; 2) Hymn Tunes; 
14 Anthems. Supplies e very thing needed for thor 
ough and enthusiastic practice and enjoyment, 
Price 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 

a > Emer 


CHORAL WORSHIP, or 


and complete CuHuRcH Music BooK. a Pages. 
One third Anthems ; one-third Hymn Tunes and 
Concert Pieces ; one-third Glees and Harmonized 
ngs. For Choirs, Classes, and Conventions. 

I rice $1, or $9 per dozen. 
SONG GREETING, 22 ox, srctet! 
sand _ satisfactory 
collection of vocal music extant, for H1a¢H SCHOOLS, 
Acabemirs, &c. By L. 0, Emerson. Price & cts., 

$6 per dozen, 

collection em 


COLLEGE SONGS. : bodying the very 


quintessence of refined wit and jollity, with good 

music and many popular mclodiee. ‘or all social 

— by H, R. Waite. Price 50 cts., $1.50 per 
ooze, 


A book for 


Piano Classica, The best new collection of Piano 
Music of medium difficulty. $1. 

Gems for Little Singers, (40 cts., $3 doz.) A per- 
fect diamond of a picture song book for the little 
ones, 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


vrac | OLIVER DITSON & 0O,, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHN C HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand fllustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 





JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOP-EDIA, 


and COPPER-PLATE HAND-ATLAS OF THE aoe 


* CoRNWALL-ON-HuDsON, 


. ¥., July 11, 1885. 


“T have had for some time in my library ‘ Johason’s’ Encyclopedia, rh complete edition. I 


am very glad that the House have decided to issue a condensed editton. 


I believe I have all the 


principal eucyelopmdias ; if I could have but one I thing ‘Jo/nson's’ would be my choice, all 


things considered. 
this vicinity. 


I hope you will have success in introducing your work into many homes in 
Very sincerely yours, 


“* Rev. Lyman Ansort, D.D., Editor ‘ Christian Union.’ 


Nore.—We have sold over 100 sets in Newburgh, to date, and exchanged quantitles of the 
sro our in 8 vols. even for ‘* Johnson's.” We sell ** People’s,” 3 vols., sheep and half morocco, 





= y JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Now Ready : 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FOR MEssrs, 


Moody & Sankey’s Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA D. BANKEY & JAS.McGRANAHAN 


Containing 128 large octavo pages of new and tried 
Songs espec lally adapted for devotional mee tings 
THE GosPEL Corr {s not intended to take the place 
of the VosPgL Hymns CONSOLIDATED, but will ve 
used in connection with it, and will be found of 
great value. 


Muale Edition, in Paper ¢ overs, 30 cents 
oar 40 

Cloth . — 

6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York. 


81 Ranpotra Sr., Carcaco 


A NEW BOOK 


CHURCH CHOIRS 
McPhail’s Anthems 


“ “ 





BY M » McPHz nen 

The aim of the author has be« r c 
for choirs of every degree of pro ficiency, and 
all the various uses of the « h service, 
this end, beautiful and original mm positions hav 
been interspersed with choice selections and a} 
rangements from the works of Mozart. Cor 
Bellini, Tours, B irnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Li: 
say, etc., etc. 

The type throughout the book is 1 -ce« clear 
and legible ; the printing is well d : : 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all in al 
new work is by far , 

THE BEST ANT 
that has been offered , AN é publ many i 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, p sty ;$10.00ad 

by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


*. = CHURCH & C0,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City 
PRICES REDUCED. 
PIRITUAL SONGS 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

By the Rev. CHAS. S, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17—part with tunes and 
part without. ‘‘ The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.” —[ Congregational 
ist. Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


QUR HOMES 


B WHOW TO HEAT.& VENTILATE THEM. 


fin sttenctive be ok « of Tapeaee 

containi trati s 1 

| of the fine st residence the 
country. Itis acom plete Ma 

“ial on the hiect 
| Heat nt 

| Mailed free on receipt of 4 


ts in stan 











of Sani 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE co, ° 


52&54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass, 


— The Best! 


Yi Wl? SHUM 


DouBLE LAStIC PENS, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada 


oceviaas and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 








OOK AGENTS WANTED &: 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
eart.” Now selling by thousands. <A bran 
ea Joh n Bb. Gough. 


Ministers say “ Getep =x va tt". 


Head and 


andest - 
ee langpe poe Pa ob a overit 640 dic 
wings. Introduction by Rev. LN MANA ARuOTT 
B.D or Tt selis at sight. Send for Ci 
D. WORT 





reulars, E-rtra —— 


NOTUN 46 OO, Martford, Comm, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The first Hindu lady who ever went into trade has 
opened a bookstore in Bombay. 





California is to publish her own school books. She 
thinks that those published by private enterprise are too 
expensive. ae 

A bill is before the Georgia Legislature to tax all 
unmarried men under thirty years of age $2.50 a year 
for the schoo] fund. 


The Brazilian production of diamonds amounts, in 
yearly value, from $1,000 000 to $1,500,000, but has 
been a good deal depreciated by the diamonds of South 
Africa. 


The recent sale of unclaimed articles left in the New 
York elevated railroad cars comprised 800 umbrellas 
and parasols, 150 books, 50 hats, and 250 purses and 
money-bags. 


A Missouri paper announces that, owing to the ab- 
sence of the editors on their vacation, the publishers 
have secured the services of gentlemen to edit the paper 
for afew weeks.—[The Rambler. 


A man became bankrupt, with liabilities of $20,000, 
and in the settlement of the estate, which yielded 78 per 
cent. to the creditors, the costs of the administration 
amouated to less than $3. This happened away off in 
Smaland, Sweden. 


‘Twelve mounds of incinerated human bones have 
been dug up in France, at a point which makes it likely 
that they are the remains of Gaulo-Roman warriors who, 
in the time of Hannibal, fell in defending the Rhone 
against that general’s passage. 


Dramatic Realism.—‘‘ Much stress is laid on the real- 
istic Shakespearean effects of Manager Abbey. The 
turnip, which, as ‘ Audrey,’ Mrs. Billington munched, 
was taken the day before from the garden of Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage.” —[Cable Dispatch. 


A company formed in London to undertake the clean- 
ing of windows and houses employs none but pension- 
ers fromthe army and navy. These cleaners are favor- 
ites with the housekeeners, who hold that life in the 
barracks and on shipboard gives the men better ideas of 
neatness and housework than are to be found among 
maid-servants. 


An acute grammarian became excited by the incor- 
rect English of a Montana preacher, and, accosting him 
at the close of a particularily faulty sermon, offered to 
pay for his tuition by a private instructor. The minis- 
ter took the proposition angrily, and denounced its 
maker in terms forcible, but at the same time illustra- 
tive of his need of the lessons. 


The Rev. J. M. C. Luke was once interviewed by a 
church committee which was anxious to employ a $2,000 
pastor on less than half that amount. After patiently 
listening to them describe the gifts of the man they 
needed, Brother Luke replied: ‘‘ Yes, you want a 
whale, and you haven't water enough to swim a min- 
now.” There are quite a number of churches like that, 
and for their sake we print this.—| Richmond Herald. 





New Jersey and Massachusetts have taken their cen- 
sus for the five years just closed, and the result shows a 
gain of 12.9 per cent. for the former and 9.4 per cent. 
for the latter. But in the West the growth has been far 
more rapid. In Minneapolis and St. Paul the gain has 
been 175.5 and 169.6 per cent. respectively. They have 
more than doubled their population in five years. And 
in the State of Minnesota the gain has been surprisingly 
rapid. 


A Berlin journal has recently made an estimate of the 
size and cost of the armies of Europe. In the seventeen 
States of that continent, the armies, even on a peace 
footing, number 2,529,522 men, The total cost for these 
millions it estimates to be £196,514,852, or more than 
$950,000,000 per year. The total population of Europe 
is said to be a little more than 315,000,000. This would 
make the armies, in peace times, average $3 per year to 
each person, young and old. 





English lawyers possess a genius for charging not in- 
ferior to that of their American cousins. ‘‘ A case at 
Manchester before the Vice-Chancellor of Lancaster,” 
says the London “Truth,” “was concluded recently, 
after a trial of fourteen days. The leading counsel for 
the plaintiff had a fee of 1,000 guineas and a refresher 
of 100 guineas per diem. The senior junior had a fee of 
400 guineas, and a refresher of 50 guineas per diem ; and 
the fees and refreshers of the two other juniors were in 
proportion. Altogether the fees of the plaintiff's counsel 
must have amounted to 5,000 guineas.” 








A lady book agent in Pennsylvania, having exhausted | 
her territory above ground, has been spending ten hours , 
a day for several days in the tunnels and chambers of | 
the coal mines, hundreds of feet below the surface, can- - 





vassing among the miners for the sale of her book. She 
goes from chamber to chamber, guided by a miner to 
whom she pays good wages, and interviews the men in 
the midst of all the darkness, damp, and ever-attendant 
dangers of their underground work. Her piuck and 
daring command the admiration of the grimy miners at 
once, and few refuse to buy the book, although there 
are many among them who cannot read a line. 


A Contemptible Swindle.—Nine more victimized 
English boys have turned up at Los Angeles; ages, 
fourteen to seventeen. Their fathers in England were 
induced to pay £20 entrance fee for their sons as 
‘‘pupils” on fruit farms in California at $5 per month, 
and to be ‘‘ treated as members of the family.” The 
firm had headquarters in London. The agent gets $19 
apiece for providing each boy witha home. Their pas- 
sage, which they pay themselves, is $75. When the boy 
gets here he finds he could have done it all himself, and 
that the promised situation is never forthcoming. Nearly 
forty cases have thus far been discovered.—[San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


A Toronto newspaper tells of the late Lord Houghton 
that, about 1877, he visited Toronto, and was taken 
about the city by a citizen ina carriage. Bidding the 
coachman pause as they reached a sacred edifice in the 
eastern division of the town, the merchant said: ‘‘ And 
what do you think of that, my lord?” ‘A splendid 
building, so substantial and handsome; and, pray, sir, 
what denomination owns it ?—the Church of England, 
I suppose ?” ‘‘ No, my lord, the ——.” ‘‘ You don’t 
say so! The arrogance of these Dissenters!” Lord 
Houghton had forgotten to inquire to what sect his 
friend belonged, who, in fact, had almost alone borne 
the cost of the church in question. 





‘“‘ According to my experience as a justice’s clerk,” 
writes a correspondent of the ‘Christian World ”(Lon- 
don), ‘“‘the ordinary mode of ascertaining whether a 
child understands the nature of an oath is to question 
it upon the doctrine of eternal punishment. The ques- 
tion usually put is, ‘ If you do not speak the truth, where 
will you go to when you die?’ Should the answer be, 
‘I don’t know,’ the child is pronounced an incompe- 
tent witness. But if by coaxing or otherwise the mys- 
tic word ‘ hell’ can be extorted, the Testament is clapped 
into the child’s hand, and the oath administered forth- 
with. To a town-bred child of the poorer classes the 
policeman is the embodiment of avenging justice, This 
palpable form so fills the mind that no room seems to be 
left for doctrinal terrors. I have heard a child asked, 
* What will become of you if you don’t speak the truth ?” 
promptly answer, ‘I shall be took up.’ Surely such a 
child is practically, if not theologically, a competent 
witness.” 


A correspondent from Philadelphia writes : ‘‘ Readers 
of The Christian Union who have traveled in England 
were probably reminded by the comments on the acci- 
dent at Summit, N. J., in a recent issue, of the great 
precaution which the English take to guard against such 
casualties. At every crossing where the rails go over a 
highway at grade, not only at populated, but rural, dis- 
tricts, one will generally find not simply a single bar, 
but regular gates, impassable when closed to those on foot 
as well as to vehicles. Attendants who occupy elevated 
signal stations open and shut the gates. The arrange- 
ment on the front of our engines known as the cow- 
catcher is a strange appliance there, and when first seen 
here by them excites wondering inquiry. They are at 
a loss to understand its use. Tracks bounded on both 
sides for miles with hedges and fences may be seen all 
over England, the object being to prevent all walking 
along the tracks. Though justly proud of our railroad 
facilities and advantages, we have yet a point or two to 
learn from the mother country, and the sooner learned 
the better for many precious lives.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Under “ Fact and Rumor” in The Christian Union of July 30, I 
have read with interest the following: “There are some people 
who want to stop church bells on Sundays, because the noise dis- 
turbs them. It is easy to believe that church bells may be very 
disturbing to invalids, and there are circumstances under which 
they ought not to be rung; but is it not a little foolish to select 
church bells for objurgation in view of all the idle and unneces- 
sary noises that abound in our towns?’ I presume that The 
Christian Union asked the above question with the expectation 
that it would be answered ; not, perhaps, es I am quite willing 
to answer it, if 1 may do so, but nevertheless answered in some 
way by each one whoshould read it. I presume, further, that 
The Christian Union has an opinion in respect of the utility of, 
and possibly of the necessity for, the ringing of church bells in 
townsand cities, and is not afraid to express it. Needless noises, 
and how to mitigate or wholly suppress them, have been under 
discussion in Europe and America a long time; not by a small 
but by alarge number of people. And those who have taken the 
liveliest interest in the suppression of needless noises are such as 
work with what they are pleased to call their brains—such as are 
more apt to have opinions that are well supported by facts and 
good reasons than by mere foolishness. As I am a subscriber for 














The Christian Union, and have been for a long time, I will avail 
of your promise to answer a subscriber’s question. I do not 
inclose a two-cent stamp, because I desire to see the answer to 
my questions in print, sv that all your readers may enjoy it with 
me. 1, Is tke ringing of large bells (commonly known as church 
bells) necessary in towns and cities, and, if necessary, why? 2. 
Is the ringing of such bells useful in connection with church 
and Sunday-school services, and, if so, what are the evidences ? 
3. Ought each church, and each separate chapel, and each Sun- 
day-school room in a town or city, to have and use a bell, or a 
number of bells, to give warning of services about to be held? 
4. Is there sound reason for believing that the ringing of bells 
in towns and cities causes the attendance upon church and 
Sunday school services to be larger and more prompt than it 
would be if bells were not rung? I would greatly like to have 
The Christian Union answer the above questions in such a 
thorough way that those who are opposed to the ringing of large 
bells in dense populations will, when they read said answer, 
have no difficulty in seeing that their opposition is at least a little 
foolish. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., August 4, 1885. 


There are probably rural districts in which the ringing of a 
church bell still serves a useful purpose in letting the people 
know the time of church service—villages where clocks 
vary from five to fifteen minutes, and where such a signal 
is useful, much as the ringing of the dinner bell is in the 
house. In the large towns and cities, where people put a 
higher value on time, where they have been taught hab- 
its of exactitude and promptness by the railroad, and 
where the watches and clocks are accordingly more trust- 
worthy, the ringing of church bells is not a necessity. 
But there are a great many other sounds which are 
not a necessity, such as the playing of a brass band on the 
common, or the playing of a pianointhe parlor. Our im- 
pression is that the vast majority of people in any Ameri- 
can town find the ringing of the church bells on Sunday 
morning a pleasant music, and would be sorry to dispense 
with it. It is our opinion that church bells give a great 
deal more pleasure than they give discomfort, and indirect- 
ly do more good, a great deal, than they do harm. While 
there may be individuals of a nervous organization who are 
inconvenienced by them, to the great mass of people they 
are themselves suggestive of a Sabbath rest and a Sab- 
bath worship; and to many an invalid, unable to attend 
church, bring associations of worship, and serve almost asa 
substitute for the sounds of prayer and praise within the 
church walls. Weratherthink thatif the question whether 
the church bells were to continue to ring or to be silent were 
put to vote in almost any town or village in the country, 
while there would be a great many who would not care 
enough about the question to vote at all, nine-tenths of the 
ballots cast would be in favor of the Sunday chime. There 
are doubtless some cases of invalidism in which the ringing 
of the church bell is more than an inconvenience, it is an 
injury. Ordinarily such invalids should seek a resting- 
place away from the noise of the towns. In those few cases 
in which such flight is impossible, the church should 
ordinarily be willing to sacrifice the pleasure of the many, 
at least temporarily, to the necessities of the few or of the 
one. 


Some of the people of our place have been contemplating a 
“church fair’ for the purpose of raising funds with which to 
erect a parsonage. But others area little doubtful as to the 
propriety of raising money for a church in the above-named 
way. Will you please give in your * Inquiring Friends,” etc., 
your opinion of “church fairs’’? Are they to be discarded alto- 
gether? or, if not, what is the best way of conducting them? 

L. W. 8. 

We do not wholly object to church fairs ; they often bring 
out elements in the church which would otherwise be lost 
from its usefulness. But they have very great dangers, 
To guard against these we should recommend, first, that 
there be a thorough organization, with a competent head, 
and a number of committees to take the various depart- 
ments in charge ; that there should be an agreement in the 
beginning that after the appointment of a committee there 
should not be unpleasant criticism on the work done by that 
committee; that it should be accepted, and if unsatisfac- 
tory should be taken as a lesson for the future and not for 
present discussion. The funds should be put in the hands 
of an accurate and careful person, and all the accounts 
made out with the absolute fidelity of a bank. There should 
be no raffling allowed, and no approach toa lottery. Ex 
penses should be carefully guarded against ; otherwise, how- 
ever much work may be done, and however large and grati- 
fying the sales, the balance will be very unsatisfactory. 
Articles for sale should be of the less expensive sort, and 
the prices of the articles not above their obvious worth. 





Please define for me the distinction between the terms Homo- 
ousian and Homoi-ousian, lately referred to in the ‘ Aids to 
Faith.” L. E. 

‘“‘Two Greek words, signifying—the irst, the same es- 
sence ; the second, similar essence. It was for a long time 
a matter of bitter controversy in the Church which of these 
two terms should be employed in describing the nature of 
thé Son of God. A great deal of ridicule has been cast upon 
this controversy, which seemed to turn upon the employ- 
ment of a single letter ; and modern theologians would gen- 
erally concede that the controversy was upon a subject 
which cannot be so fully comprehended nor so accurately 
defined as the fathers supposed. Nevertheless, the question 
at issue was a serious one, since upon its determination 
depended the degree of honor which should be accorded by 
the Church to Jesus Christ.’’—[Abbott’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge.” 


Please inform me of the best edition of the New Version of 
the Old Testament, in parallel columns, with good type and 
paper, at reasonable cost. W. W. 

TuomasTon, Conn. 

The Oxford and Cambridge edition, and the Harper edi- 
tion (which is practically the same),can now be obtained 
for $4. 





Sept. 10, 1885. 
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A NEW TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATION. 


HE Church Teraperance Society, which was orig- 

inally started in England, has had more than ordi- 
nary growth in this country. The Rev. Mr. Graham 
will be remembered as working most assiduously in its 
behalf. The Society has received the hearty co-opera- 
tion of many prominent Episcopal clergymen. A new 
temperance organization, to be known as the Knights of 
Temperance, and designed for boys and young men, 
has been organized. A ritual bas been prepared by the 
Rev. Drs. Huntington and Satterlee and the Secretary 
of the Church Temperance Society. The motto of the 
Society is ‘‘ Temperance in all things.” There is a cen- 
tral council composed by a committee approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Church Temperance So- 
clety, and a corps of organization for the diocese, and 
for the parish company, etc. 

The first charge is: ‘‘ Knights-elect, forget not that 
the Knights of Temperance stand pledged to the cause 
of soberness. Drunkenness destroys self-respect, breaks 
down manhood, and hurts both the body and the soul. 
Hear what the holy apostle St. Paul says to the soldier 
of the cross: ‘Ye are all the children of light and the 
children of day. Therefore let us not slecp as do others, 
but let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep, 
sleep in the night, and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night. But let us who are of the day be sober.’ ” 

Second charge: ‘ Forget not that the Knights of 
Temperance stand pledged to the cause of purity. You 
are to shun as you would shun poison all things that are 
indecent and unclean. As the blurred mirror refuses 
to reflect the face of him who looks in it, so the stained 
soul can never show the image of God. These are the 
words of Sir Galahad, a famous knight of old: 

‘* * My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’ 
God give you the strength that comes of purity of heart.” 

Third charge: ‘‘ Forget vot that the Knights of Tem- 
perance stand pledged to the cause of reverence. Guard 
well your lips from carelestness of speech. Show duti- 
ful respect to holy times and holy places and holy 
names. Be willing to receive reproof from those who 
have the right to give it. Reverence the aged. Be 
obedient to parents. Look up, not downs. Show cour- 
tesy, deference, and honor to those to whom they are 
due. Swear not at all.” 

There are to be degrees, badges for officers and knights, 
and appropriate regalia. Every member has vowed 
to keep the law of sobriety, purity, and reverence. Dr. 
Howard Crosby is identified prominently with the 
organization. 





=——_ 


IN THE INTERESTS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


R. CHARLES P. CHENEY, librarian of St. 
James’s Sunday-School, Elizabeth, N. J., is en- 
deavoring to obtain the assistance of librarians and other 
persons interested in church and Sunday-school libraries 
in establishing an association to be known as the Ameri- 
can Church Library Association. For this purpose he has 
prepared a letter, which was published in the ‘‘ Sunday- 
School Times” of June 20, and since that time has been 
sent to the various newspaper offices with the request 
that they publish it. All interested in Sunday-school 
libraries will admit that there has been gross careless 
ness, if not ignorance, in the selecting of ‘many of the 
books now found upon the shelves of our Sunday-school 
libraries, and any means that can be found to bring 
about the substitution of better reading matter would 
be hailed with joy and relief by the large army of Sun- 
day-school workers. 

He says: 

It seems to me that even in this enlightened age the in- 
fluence exerted by the books which our Sunday-schoo} 
scholars read, and the power for good which our Sun. 
day-school libraries might exert, are not sufficiently ap. 
preciated. 

The secular librarians are ‘horoughly organized, and 
their organization has resulted in a vast improvement in 
the management of public libraries and an immense in- 
crease of popular interest in them. They have an of- 
ficial paper, ‘‘ The Library Journal ” (published in New 
York City), through which useful information, sugges- 
tions for improvements, etc., may be communicated 
to every member, and which, by the way, contains 
much of interest and value to the friends of Sunday- 
school libraries. They have an annual meeting, at 
which certain members, who have been deputized to do 
so, report any notable events and any progress that 
have taken place in their several departments (together 
covering the whole field) during the year, and at which 
many questions of a professional or educational charac- 
ter, such as the best methods of classifying books, the 
best forms of catalogues, means for helping readers to 
secure desired information, or for raising or improving 
the character of their reading, or for using the library 
to supplement the work cf the teachers in the secular 
schools, etc., etc., are brought up and discussed. 








By co-operation they have accomplished many things 
of great value to them in their work ; among others the 
adoption ef standard rules for cataloguing, and standard 
forms for library records, etc., a very useful and ex- 
tensive index to English and American periodical litera- 
ture, and plans for other useful indexes. 

They have also begun the preparation of a standard 
Association Catalogue of the five or ten thousand best 
works in al! departments of literature (with explanatory 
notes, etc.) which ought to be in every library of any 
pretensions, and which readers would find most useful 
for reference in investigating any subject they might 
be engaged upon. 

The number of librarians and other persons who are 
interested in the management of church and Sunday- 
school libraries is vastly greater than the number of 
secular librarians, and I think that among the former 
are men and women who are quite equal to the best 
among the latter. I think, moreover, that amony the 
managers of Sunday-school libraries there is equal or 
even greater opportunity for mutual help and improve- 
ment by association and co-operation, and, with some 
at least, equal interest in the work. 

I long to see an American Church Library Association, 
consisting of all persons (librarians and others) who are 
interested in the support and improvement of church 
and Sunday-schoo!l libraries, and would be glad to corre- 
spond with any persons in any part of the country who 
are thus interested, with reference to some form of 
organization for co-operative work in that field. 

CHARLES P. CHENEY, 
Librarian St. James’ 8. 8. Library, Elizabeth, N. J. 








DR. TYNG. 


HE news of the death of the Rev. Dr. Tyng will 
be a shock as well as a sorrow to a wide circle of 
people. While he retired from active life several years 
ago, his work was so permanent and its influence so 
active that he has scarcely been thought of in any other 
light but that of the energetic rector of St. George’s 
Church of New York, whose mantle had fallen on 
younger but able shoulders. Dr. Tyng was born in 
March of 1800 ; he was a graduate of Harvard College, 
and in 1821 was ordained to the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church, his first settlement being in Georgetown, 
D. C. From this parish he went to St. Ann’s Parish in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland; in 1829 he was 
called to 8t. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia ; from there 
in 1888 he went to the Church of the Epiphany (same 
city), where he remained until 1845, when he accepteda 
call to St. George’s Church, New York City, which was 
at that time located on Beekman Street. In 1846 Peter 
Stuyvesant offered to the Vestry of St. George’s a plot 
of ground on Stuyvesant Square. Dr. Tyng would have 
preferred Union Square, but was overruled, and a church 
was erected on the ground given by Mr. Stuyvesant. 
The building erected was destroyed by fire in 1864, but a 
new one immediately replaced it. From his first en- 
trance into a New York pulpit Dr. Tyng took a prominent 
position. He led every charitable movement, and by his 
practical ideas and earnest efforts gathered around 
him a body of men whose names have since that time 
been identified with every good work in the city of New 
York. At one time there were 2,500 children in the 
Sunday-schools belonging to Dr. Tyng’s parish, who, in 
the twenty-one years of Dr. Tyng’s rectorship, raised the 
sum of $63,985. This money was used to build churches 
and schoolhouses in Africa, building and furnishing of 
a German chapel in this city, and donations toward va 
rious charitable and educational works. Mr. Beecher 
once said of Dr. Tyng: ‘“‘ Tyng isthe man Iam most 
afraid of on the platform ; I never want to speak after 
him, and if I speak before him, when he gets going I 
wish I had not.” In 1830 Dr. Tyng devoted much time 
and attention to the subject of rum-selling and other 
evils. At this timea Philadelph‘an said of him, “ [like 
your Dr. Sting.” In May of 1878 Dr. Tyng resigned 
the rectorship of St. George’s Parish, and was appointed 
Rector Emeritus, with a salary of $5,000. Since his 
resignation Dr. Tyng has lived at Irvington-on the- 
Hudson, and devoted his time, when able to do so, to 
writing a history of St. George’s Parish. 








A UNIQUE GATHERING. 


HE following description, from a Philadelphia daily 
paper, of the fourth quinquennial reunion of Zion 
Church (Lutheran) at Kreldersville, Pa., is very interest- 
ing : ‘“‘ The event attracted nearly 3,000 people, many of 
whom were from Bethlehem, Allentown, Easton, Phila- 
delphia, and Davenport, Ill. The road leading from 
Howertown to the church, a distance of three miles, was 
literally filled with vehicles and people on foot making 
their way to the church. An address of welcome was 
made by the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Andreas, and responded 
to by the Rev. William Rath, of Allentown, who was the 
rector twenty years ago. After a decoration address by 
the Rev. J. D. Schindel, of Allentown, the audience 





followed a choir of trombonists tothe cemetery. Parents 
then decorated the graves of their grandparents and 
children, children those of their parents, friends those of 
friends, Sunday-school scholars those of former class- 
mates, and teachers the graves of their former associates. 
The bestowal of these offerings was a grand sight, and 
in many instances sad memories were awakened. Dur- 
ing this labor the trombone players occupled the corners 
of the cemetery, and two cornet-players the center, 
and rendered the hymn ‘Hil the Day that Sees Him 
Rise.’ After the exercises the entire audience partook 
of dinner from three tables each half a square long. 

‘* Exercises were held after dinner. The Rev. Mr. Loos, 
of Bethlehem, presented the church with a handsomely 
framed picture of the Orphans’ Homeat Womelsdorf, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ziegenfuss, of Bath, presented a beautiful 
picture of the Lutheran Orphans’ Home of Germantown. 
Several addresses were made, among them being one by 
a Mennonite minister from Montgomery County, who 
lived near the church forty years ago. After singing 
the hymn, ‘Blest be the Tie that Binds,’ all present 
went to the altar, where had been placed a sheaf of 
wheat, which was emblematic of the occasion, as the 
band of wheat that held the different stalks together was 
compared to the tie that held in one fraternal embrace 
of love the members of this congregation. Each person 
broke off an ear of wheat, and when they had all done 
so not an ear was left. Then followed a love feast. A 
procession of ladies, wearing white aprons and Martha 
Washington caps, served the biscuits, while a proces 
sion of men, with trays, supplied the coffee. The ex 
ercises closed by the entire assemblage singing ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and benediction by the Rev. Mr. Loos. 
The next reunion will be held in 1890.” 


A NEEDED SOCIETY. 


N organization known as a Workingman’s Educa- 

tional Society has opened rooms at 17 Fourth 
Street, Brooklyn, E.D. The Secretary is Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Heyden, 198 Hewes Street. Classes in mathe- 
matics and chemistry have been established, and a labora- 
tory is now being fitted up, it being designed that 
lectures on chemistry should be a special feature of the 
coming winter’s work. The rooms are open every night 
in the week ; the laboratory being open also for the use 
of those who wish to experiment. The word ‘‘ work- 
ingmen” in the title was adopted without the inten- 
tion of making any class distinction. All who care to 
avail themselves of the benefit of the Society are most 
earnestly requested to present their names for member- 
ship. Should the application for membership demand 
the adding of other branches of study, such branches will 
be added as may be desired. The organization should 
receive the moral and financial support which it so 
richly deserves from all those whom it is intended to 
benefit. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[Zhe Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—The centennial anniversary of the foundation of the 
Brandon Baptist Church was celebrated at Brandon, Vt., 
September 2. Many of the former pastors of the church 
were present. 

—The Rev. Dr. Downs, of Boston, was invited to preach 
in the Tabernacle at Cottage City September 6. The trus- 
tees of the Tabernacle bave refused to allow Mr. Downs to 
occupy that pulpit, and those who invited him have been 
forced to secure a large tent. The affair has given rise to 
considerable discussion in the newspapers. 

—Forty members have withdrawn from the Congrega 
tional Church at Killingsworth, Conn. The pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Ira C. Billman, was requested to resign. 
His refusal to accede to this request led forty members of 
the church to withdraw from the membership. The diffi- 
culty has not yet been settled. 

—The New Haven Board of City Missions have made a 
canvass of several wards of the city for toe purpose of find- 
ing out how many families have no connection with any 
Christian church. Lists of such families have been pre- 
pared by the superintendent of missions, the Rev. Mr. 
Mossman, and given to the several pastors of the churches 
in the city, who in turn have requested members of their 
churches to assist them in visiting these families. In the 
Third Ward fifty or sixty meetings have been held, anda 
large number of the inhabitants of the ward tave been 
present. At the Howard Avenue Congregational Church, 
last week, a meeting was held to organize a class for the 
training of Christian workers. 

—The United Society of Christian Endeavor of the 
United States held a meeting at Portland, Me., Augus: 30, 
and elected the Rev. 8. W. Adriance, of Lowell, as General 
Secretary. 

—One of the most beautiful memorial windows in Amer- 
ica has been placed in the Episcopal church at Middleton, 
R. I., by Mr. Edwin Booth, in memory of his wife. 

—Mr. Moody has succeeded in raising money enough to 


purchase two wagons, which will be used for bringing people 
to the church at Northfield, Mass., who do not attend the 
church on account of the distance they would have to walk. 


—At the dedication of a chapel at Martha’s Vineyard a 
sermon was preached by Bishop Foster, of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. His theme was: ‘‘ What shall be the 
character of the services here in the years tocome?”’ His 
answer to this question was: ‘‘ Not a camp-meeting revival 
service, at all events.”” This has excited a good deal of 
surprise and critical comment. 

—The Congregational church at Ridgefield, Conn., was 
built nearly 200 years ago onthe Common. The church 1s 
small, and the town has grown so rapidly that the people can 
no longer be accommodated within the walls of the old 
This fact was recognized by the trustees, and th® 
money was collected to erect a n-w granite building of mod- 
ern architecture. A sufficient sum was raised, but many 
who contributed had stipulated that the new building should 
be erected precisely on the site of the old one. Ridgefield 
00 years ago had but one church, and that was the Cop- 
gregational ; to-day there are several churches in the town, 
and the members of these churches who are citizens did 
not consider that the Congregational Church had any right 
to erecta new building on the old site. Several meetings 
were held, and the Congregational Society was informed 
that they would not be allowed to rebuild on the Green, 
After several meetings and consultations with lawyers it 
was decided that the Congregational Society could erect a 
new church, but could not occupy any more ground than 
had been occupied by the old church. This, of course, 
would be of no advantage to the Congregationalists. It is 
thought that some method will devised by which both 
parties will be conditionally satisfied. 

—The spire of the Congregational church at Manchester, 
Mass., was struck by lightning August 22 

—The Spiritualists’ Camp meeting at Onset Bay, Mass., 
the New England Spiritualists’ Camp-meeting Association 
at Lake Pleasant, Mass., the Lake Sunapee Spiritualist 
Camp-meeting at Newbury, N. H., the Methodist Camp- 
meeting at Claremont, N. H., and the Salvationists’ Camp- 
meeting at Lake Maranocook, Me., closed their several ses- 
sions August 30. 

—The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Convention that opened at Old Orchard, Me., August 30, 
was well attended. 

—The financial needs of South Lancaster Academy were 
presented at the Advent Camp-meeting, held at Portland, 
Me., and over a thousand dollars were raised. 

—An invitation has been extended by the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association to the Rev. A. B. Kendig, D.D., 
who has accepted, to deliver his series of four lectures on 
‘‘ Home Relationship’ in Tremont Temple, at three o’clock 
Sunday afternoons. 

—The Seventh-Day Adventists pitched their tents on the 
fair-zground in Worcester, Mass., September 2, for a seven 
days’ mecting. 

—The Merideth Association of Baptist Churches held its 
ninety-fourth three days’ annual session ia Compton Vil- 
lage, N. H., beginning September 7. 

—The Boston Saturday Afternoon Bible Class will open in 
Tremont Temple October 3, the Rey. R. R. Merideth, D.D., 
conductor. 

—In response toa petition signed by 1,000 people, the New 
|.ondon (Conn.) ministers and church members have invited 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to holda series of meetings there. 

—The Rv. Edward Norton, pastor of the Evangelical 
Congregational Church, Quincy, Mass., has returned from a 
six months’ vacation spent in travel in Europe and the Holy 

Land. A well-attended reception was given him September 
4 at the residence of Mr. Theophilus King, Jr. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission during the warin the Old South Church 
series of Young Peoples’ Lectures in Boston, September 2. 

—A new monthly paper called the ** Silent Worker ”’ is to 
be published in Chicopee, Mass., by the Rey. C. H. Hana- 

ford, of the Center Methodist Church. 

—The semi-centennial of the Union Charch at Phillipa, 
Me., was celebrated September 2. The sermon was preached 
by the Rey. A. H. Heath, of New Bedford, Mass. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—Many of the churches in New York opened last Sunday, 
the beginning of the school year calling back tothe city 
the families of the members. Most of the pastors on their 
return will find their churches much improved, in some 
cases materially altered. (ne of the churches whose inte- 
rior will scarcely be recognized is that of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian; the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, 
will occupy the pulpit the latter part of the month. The 
Reformed church at Bloomingdale will be dedicated this 
month. The Church of the Incarnation, the Rey. Arthur 
Brooks, rector, has been redecorated, and will open on the 
13th. The Episcopal churches of the city remained open 
during the entire season, also the greater number of the 
Methodist churches. The Brick Church, the Bev. Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jr., pastor, remained open every Sunday during 
the summer. The majority of the churches in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., opened last Sunday. Many of them have been altered 
or improved during the summer vacation, notably the First 
Presbyterian, whieh is not yet finished. Christ Church, in 
South Brooklyn, will be one of the most beautiful churches 
in the city. The Lee Avenue Congregational, St. Matthew's 
German Lutheran, the Church of the Good Shepherd, and 
the De Kalb Avenue Methodist Episcopal have been im- 
proved. 

—A mission to be known as the Mission of the Holy 
Trinity has been opened on Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, 
under the charge of the Rev. G. H. Vosseler, who for four- 
teen years was pastor of St. Matthew's German Lutheran 
Church of Brooklyn. It is but three weeks since the mission 
was opened, but there are forty children in the Sunday- 
school, and every evidence of success. 

—The ‘‘ Hoine Missionary’ of September gives a number 
of addresses from leading men at the Saratoga meeting, 
among them the one from the Rev. Robert West, of the 

‘ Advance,” who spoke some pithy sentiments upon the 


church 





‘Yankee’ Hesaid: ‘‘ We have a Mayor in Chicago; you 
may have heard of him. He manages all the foreign popu- 
lation ; they do just as he tells them. He came from Con- 
necticut ; he was one of their contributions to our mission 
work. They trained him in Yale College; trained him up 
in the way he should go; and, oh! how he has gone! Look 
at the political wheel : the Yankee turns it every time. If 
there is any man in the world who knows how to lay up 
treasures in heaven, and ten per cent. on earth at the same 
time, it is the Yankee. I believe in him. I take off my hat 
tohim. Now, you think Iam a New Englander? No, Iam 
not. I was not born there; I never expect to be; but I 
know a New Englander when I see him. Most of all, I 
believe in God and his promises. I believe he has scooped 
out the great Mississippi Valley for the homes of a mighty 
people. I believe he sifted the nations of the earth to plant 
a royal seed here, and he is going to care for it. I believe 
his promise, that every place the sole of your feet shall tread 
upon will be given unto you, from the wilderness—that fs, 
New England—and this Lebanon—Saratoga—and the golng 
down of the sun toward the great sea shall be your coasts; 
that no man shall be able to stand before you.”’ 

—The Episcopal church at Astoria has been improved by 
the addition of a handsome memorial window. 

—The Methodist church at Griffin’s Corners, near Kings- 
ton, N. Y., was recently dedicated free of debt, largely 
through the liberality of the summer boarders of the vicinity. 

—Many people prominent in the temperance cause are 
dissatisfied with the text-book on temperance prepared for 
the schoo’s. The examiners have passed the following 
statement: ‘‘In the presence of the alarming dangers now 
threatening the nation from the enormous consumption of 
stimulants and narcotics, no suggestions that they may be 
safely ured should be made tothe young. Every lover of 
truth and every friend of the future welfare of the people 
should insist that the proper bearing of scientific facts in 
favor of total abstinence should neither be obscured nor 
belittled in the instruction given in the public schools. 
Some of them, while depicting the evil effects of the exces- 
sive use of alcohol on the system, so fail to set forth the 
danger attending all use of it as a beverage, so neglect to 
mark the insidious and cumulative effect which powerfully 
leads to its excessive use, and so contrive to abound in 
suggestions concerning its possible benefits, as practically 
to encourage the formation of the habit of moderate drink- 
ing by the young. Some, too, fail to present the scientific 
truth concerning opium and tobacco.”’ 

—The Presbytery of Long Island will meet at Center 
Moriches, September 23. A Sunday-school institute will be 
held the 24th, when “‘ Ingenuousness in Teaching ’’ will be 
the subject of an address by the Rev. Dr. Earnshaw, and 
‘* Religion in the Home Circle”’ by the Rev. Dr. Bissell. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, pastor of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, has returned from Europe, 
where he was received on every hand with cordiality. The 
Doctor made an address at the Temperance League recep- 
tion held at Exeter Hall. The ‘‘ Christian World’ (Lon- 
don), referring to the address, says : ‘‘ Since last he appeared 
on our platform the Doctor has aged but little. He has 
grown slightly—no one is ever ‘ very ’—deaf, but his speech 
was as vigorous and his voice as Joud as ever, and, let me 
add, as American—-for what American is there who does not 
take us up the Alleghany Mountains, or manage to give us 
a peep at Niagara, or wave the star-spangled banner with a 
patriotic vigor we all admire’’’ Dr, Cuyler appeared as 
President of the Temperance League in America, and the 
reception was given by the English organization in honor 
of Dr. Cayler. Before the close Dr. Cuyler gave a history 
of the temperance movement in this country. 

—A synagogue to cost $88,000 will beerected at the corner 
of Fighty-eighth Street and Lexington Avenue, New York. 

—At the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a large audience assembled to listen to the Scotch 
evangelist, Mr. John Carry, who spoke in the interest of the 
Chinamen. The Chinamen connected with the mission of 
the church were present, accompanied by their friends. 

—The Presbyterian church on Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is being improved at a cost of $7,000. A like amount 
is being expended on the Tenth Baptist Church. 

—The congregation of St. James’s Church at Elberon, 
Long Branch, N. J., propose to erect a memorial of General 
Grant in the church. 

—The synagogue of Beth Elohim, corner of Hoyt and 
State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated August 30. 
This building was formerly occupied by the State Street 
Congregational Church, and was purchased of that body 
for $28,000. Five thousand dollars have been expended in 
alterations and improvements, and the building now is in 
every way adapted toits present uses. Special services will 
be held September 19. 

THE WEST. 

—Zion Temple was dedicated at Chicago, Ill., September 
4. The building is located near Union Park, on the Wash- 
ington Boulevard. ‘The building is most conveniently ar- 
ranged, and is architecturally beautiful. The organ was to 
have been completed at the time of dedication, but the con- 
tractors disappointed the trustees, and no part of the organ 
has been received. 

—The Missionary Training School at Chicago is receiving 
hearty indorsement on all sides. 

—A handsome new Methodist Episcopal church has been 
built at Lincoln, Neb. The building is of stone, and con- 
tains Sunday-schoo! rooms and all the modern appliances 
for church buildings. The building completed will cost 
about $54,000. 

—A thousand dollars will be expended on the Congrega- 
tional church at Port Huron, Mich. 

—A Presbyterian church was dedicated at Port Hope, 
Mich., and the church at Petersburg will be repaired. 

—The Flint River Baptist Association, at its recent Con- 


vention held at Mount Morris, Mich., reported progress in 
all the churches connected with the Association. One new 
church was received into fellowship, and 124 baptisms were 
reported as the result of the year’s labor. 

—It is proposed that the First Baptist Church of Minne 
apolis, Minn., be so arranged that plate-glass inserted in 
front of the baptistery will permit the sight of eight to ten 
inches of water below its surface, and ‘‘thus allow spec 
tators to witness the actual burial and resurrection in bap- 
tism of those who follow Christ in this ordinance.”’ 

—The Rey. Mr. Studd, the English evangelist, is occupy 
ing the pulpit of Mr. Moody’s church at Chicago. Mr. Studd 
has been working for several years with Mr. Moody in Eng- 
land. He is a most earnest speaker, energetic and effect- 
ive. Mr. Studd was a prominent figure at the Conference 
recently held at Northfield, Mass. 

—The Scandinavian and Lutheran congregations at Ne 
gaunee, Mich., are building a new church. 

—The Second Universalist Church of Chicago, Ill., will be 
ready for occupancy about January |. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Revivals are reported at Norcross and Bolton, Ga. 

—The Presbyterians have nearly completed a new church 
edifice at Maysville, Ky. 

—The attendance at the Monteagle Assembly, on the Cum- 
berland plateau in Granger County, Tenn, is very encourag 
ing 10 the Christian workers of the South, and the experi- 
ment of a Southern Chautauqua may be considered as suc- 
cessful. 

—Revivals are reported at Troy, Ky., and Shiloh, Tenn. 

—The Waterford (Va.) Presbyterian church has recently 
dedicated a new chapel to the cause of mission work in its 
vicinity. 

—The revival at Lexington, Ga., has closed, and eleven 
converts have united with the Crawford Baptist Church, 

—The Rev. John O'Sullivan, who was recently appointed 
Bishop of Mobile, will be consecrated at St. Peter’s Church 
on September 20. Archbishop Gibbon, of Baltimore, will 
be consecrator. A large number of prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church will take part in the ceremonies. 

—The protracted mecting which has been held at Acworth, 
Ga., for two weeks past has just closed, twenty-two addi 
tions having been made to the Baptist church. Judge G. 8. 
Tumlin did nearly all the preaching, and is an able divine 
as well as an illustrious advocate of the law. 

—tThe sad letter written by the disappointed young wo- 
man who drowned herself in the Ohio the other day has 
prompted considerable comment in the Southern press. 
The Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,’’ in an editorial headed ‘‘ Dis- 
appointment and Death,” takes occasion to say: ‘ Pes 
simistic writers call attention to the suicide as the result of 
the coldness and cruelty of a heartless world; suggesting 
that her conduct was natural and even justifiable ; that she 
was deserted by God and man, and that there was nothing 
else to do but choose death rather than disgrace. This is 
too horrible to go unchallenged. In the first place, we must 
take a just view of the relations existing between human 
beings and their Creator. No person has a right to believe 
that the world owes him a living withont a proper return. 
No man or woman has the right to sit down with folded 
hands and pray for bread, and then fly into a fury of disap- 
pointment because the prayer remains unanswered. It is 
wicked to voluntarily let death wait upon disappointment. 
To do this is to be superstitions instead of religious. It is 
making a claim upon the Almighty for certain favors 
demanded as a return for perfunctory worship. The 
world must be educated out of its irrational ideas, in relig- 
ion as well as in other things.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—George E. Merrill, pastor of the church at Painesville, Ohio, 
has received a call to the First Church at Dubuque, Iowa. 

—Rufus Piercy Hubbard, recently of Brooklyn, N. Y 
aceepted a call from the Falls Church, Chicopee, Mass. 

—Edward C. Winslow, a graduate of Amherst College, has 
been elected professor of Latin at Wabash College. 

—Robert C. Bell has accepted the call to the church at Fast 
Longmeadow, Mass 

— Joseph Keightly has accepted a call to the church at Me 
costa, Mich. 

— George H. Grannis bas resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Ypsilanti, Mich. 


, has 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—L. P. Sydenstricker, pastor of the church at Water Vallev, 

Miss., has received a call to Missouri. : 
BAPTIST, 

—Henry A. Stetson, of Havernill, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church at Suncook, N. H. 

—J. H. Groff, pastor of the church at Coldwater, Mich., has 
resigned, 

—C. Oldfield has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Lowell, Mich. 

—Samuel W. Duncan, pastor of one of tne most prominent 
churches of Rochester, N. Y., has been unanimously clec‘ed 
President of Vassar College. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—C. T. Olmstead, W. M. Bogart, Theodore Babcock, and 
George J. Gardner have been named by Bishop Huntington as 
representatives to the next annual convention at New York. 

—J.R. Robinson has accepted the call to St. Paul's Church at 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

b OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Gustav Zebel, pastor of the German Evangelical Church at 
Roxborough, Pa., has resigned. 

—R. T. Sawyer, of Quincy, Mass., has accepted the call to the 
Universalist church of Provincetown, Mass. 

—George Proctor, pastor of the Universalist church at Lanes 
ville, Mass., has resigned. 

—A. G. Austin, pastor of the ehurches at Gouldsville and Ber 
lin, Vt., has resigned. 

—A. King, pastor of the church of the United Brethren at Ce 
dar Dale, Mich., has resigned, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE memorial meeting in honor of Sir Moses Mon- 

tefiore Sunday afternoon was such a tribute to 
worth of character from the whole community as fs sel- 
dom given. The great opera-house was crowded. Israel 
Cohen, & Jew, a Chicago business man, by whose energy 
the meeting was planned for and made successful, pre 
sided. The Chicago Quartette furnished music. Two 
or three solos were beautifully rendered by Jewish 
ladies. Rabbi Hirech fairly outdid himself in his address 
on the life and virtues of Sir Moses, while Bishop Fa!- 
jows expressed the admiration and respect of the Christian 
people of the city for the deceased philanthropist. A 
single sentence from his splendid address will suggest its 
character: ‘Like another Moses of old ascending 
another Nebo, with his eye undimmed and his natural 
strength unabated, he went up with benedictions for 
mankind falling fron his lips.” The Jewish element is 
strong in Chicago, and is a power for good. The Jews 
have several synagogues here, and a hospital, which {s 
amply endowed, admirably managed, and open to all 
needy persons, irrespective of religion. They are inter- 
ested in our schools, are patrons of learning, art, and 
music, and do not fall below other people in their enthu- 
siasm for trade or in thelr love of money. A beautiful 
new synagogue, Zidi Temple, was dedicated yesterday 
with becoming ceremonies. 

The ‘‘ Current” has made a voluntary assignment to 
Mr. A. E. Davis for the benefit of its creditors. Its claims 
to have made some $7,000 last year above its expenses 
can hardly have been correct, or its financial ability 
would not now be so weak. Mr. Wakeman, the editor, 
has been heard from in a letter written from a Catholic 
establishment in Wisconsin. This letter is a strange 
mixture of foolishness and pathos. Mr. Wakeman can 
scarcely be himself, or he would not write such letters 
as he has lately given the public. The assignee proposes 
to continue the paper. He will add one or two new 
departments, and thus make it somewhat more popular. 

The Rev. J. E. Roy, D D., District Secretary of the 
A. M A, seems to be be renewing his youth in visiting 
fields with which he has been familiar for more than 
a generation. He is in constant demand, and the result 
of his labors will be felt in greatly increased contribu- 
tions, Sunday he was at Ravenswood. The figures 
which he there gave suggest the extent of the A. M. A. 
work, and should not be allowed to escape our minds, 
Among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast there are over 
400 Christians, and 9 schools, with 39 teachers, There 
are 5 churches among the Indfans, with more than 200 
members, and 9 schcols, with 450 scholars. Under its 
care in the South the A. M. A. has 8 colleges, 12 high 
schools, and 25 common schools. There are also two law, 
one medical, and three theological schools, in addition 
to the normal and industrial departments connected with 
nearly all the schools of a higher grade. In these vari- 
ous schools not less than 10,000 persons receive instruc- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the appeal for contributions 
which the officers of this great society have just issued 
wi)] meet with a response which will close the year with- 
out a debt. 

Our annual Inter State Industrial Exposition is now 
in progress, and will bs for the next forty days. It par- 
takes of the nature of a bazaar, is a first-rate advertising 
medium, and, by drawing multitudes of people to Chi 
cago, ie a valuable aid to the railroads and the hotels. 
The Art Department is usually respectable, though its 
managers are not inclined to favor home talent. A 
third panorama—that of the Battle of Shiloh—is now 
bidding for its share of patronage. The panorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg has been, and still is, a great 
success, That of the Slege of Paris has been less at- 
tractive, and is to be replaced with a panorama of the 
fight at Mission Ridge. The panorama of the Battle of 
Shiloh is explained by General B. M. Prentiss, who 
was present at the battle, and took a prominent part 
in it. P 

The delay in the contest over the mayoralty, while 
not unexpected. is annoying. To the bill presented by 
Judge Smith’s friends, calling upon Mr. Harrison to 
prove his right to the office to which he claims to have 
been elected, he has filed a demurrer, which Judge 
Prendergast, of the County Court, in part sustains. 
The contesting party, however, will amend the bill; 
and unless the demurrer is then sustained, the matter 
will be carried to the Supreme Court. 

It is reported that the Hon. Emory A. Storrs, of Chi- 
cago, has been retained by the Mormons of Salt Lake 
Clty in their defense against the Government. For his 
services, it is said, he is to receive a very large sum— 
probably the largest ever yet given as a fee to a lawyer. 
Mr. Storrs is at present engaged in an effort to save Mr. 
Mackin from the just penalty of fine and imprisonment 
fov crime against the ballot-box ; and, by taking advan. 
tage of legal technicalities, he may succeed. His prayer 
at Ottawa, before the Supreme Court of the State, fora 
continuance of the case till January, was yesterday 
denied ; and now it is thought tbe case will be argued 
next week, and decided one way or the other, 














The Northwestern Theological Seminary (Presbyteri- 
an) opened Thursday, with 110 students, by far the 
largest number which this Seminary hasever had. The 
opening address was by Dr. Herrick Johnson. His 
theme was the Theological Seminary: its object, the 
training of Christian young men for the ministry ; its 
subject, the young man who is tobe trained ; the time in 
which and the methods by which this {fs to bs done. 


September 5 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHICH IS THE TRUE SABBATH ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Since you are so friendly to troubled and weary ones 
through the columns of your paper, I cannot hesitate in 
complying with the request of my friend Mrs. M. R. W., 
a subscriber to The Christian Union, who asks me to 
question you In regard to the seventh-day doctrine of 
Second Adventism. I hard)y know how to put the case 
to give the right impression as to what may be needed In 
answer, and my desire was for her to write the letter 
instead of myself, feeling sure that her yearning for light 
on the subject would make itself manifest and secure a 
speedy answer. We both have constantly read your 
paper the last year, and been greatly interested in your 
helpful answers to troubled hearts. For myself, I have 
to thank you for much good cheer and comfort in The 
Christian Union, particularly through a long convales- 
cence from sickness last year. So often has a hit of 
spiritual good come to me in your columns that I can 
with less embarrassment urge a friend's earnest longing 
for light upon a vexed question, in the confidence that 
you can so counsel as to help her. 

The points especially mentioned by her are: 

1. When was the change made from seventh to first 
day of the week ” 

2. Why was {it made ? 

3 How can we infer God’s sanction of the change 
when nowhere in his Word does he own and bless the 
first day as Sabbath, and in so many places aistinctly 
hallows and sanctifies the seventh ? 

What tracts or other literature are there in candid ref- 
utation of this doctrine ” 

About six weeks ago some Advent ‘‘ Elders” put up 
their tents and began a series of meetings, expounding 
the Scriptures, and finally working strongly to their pe- 
cullar doctrines. They seem to be earnest, devout Chris- 
tians. People went to hear them partly from curiosity. 
Several have been greatly interested in their preaching, 
and claim to have been spiritually profited—good, 
orthodox sisters mainly, who think the Elders are godly, 
simple, fervent preachers. Three or four are considera- 
bly tinctured now with Adventism, who belong to our one 
church (Congregational) here ; and some of those who 
lean the most that way are those whom people generally 
would not suspect of changing. A few more flighty, less 
intelligent ones naturally veered over at once, One min- 
ister came out in a sermon not calculated to help the 
candid, investigating mind, because he was self-assert- 
ive, and made sweeping statements that he did not prove 
from the Bible. ‘The Elders reasoned more calmly, and, 
it must be confessed, as many thought, more ably ; and 
they make a great impression on some because of going 
so closely by Scripture. They claim that our Sunday fs 
the Papal Sabbath, not universally settled upon till the 
Romish Church, by device of Satan, brought {t about, 
and that God’s certain punishment must fall upon those 
who, after being enlightened, fail to hallow the seventh 
day as God commanded. That text in the New Testa- 
ment they so strongly emphasize, the women not going 
with spices till after the Sabbath, but keeping that ‘‘ ac 
cording to the commandment.” 

For myself, I can’t see why nor how the change was 
made, and it does not seem clear that the change was 
established wholly by Christlan motive ; but I can see no 
good to be made by changing, and what study I have 
made into the subject has seemed to confirm the signifi- 
cance of the term ‘‘ Lord’s Day,” as referring to Sunday, 
the resurrection day. I never thought much about it be- 
fore, but now I shal] always better love the sound of 
‘* Lords Day” than Sabbath day or Sunday. 

Very truly, 
[See editorlal ‘‘ Which is the Sabbath ?”- 


ELIJAH’S AUTHORITY. 

We have some questions about your judgment on 
Elijah’s execution of the prophets of Baal. I should 
admit that its being the act of a prophet did not of itself 
prove ita right act. But— 

1. Itis hard to understand how, whun Elljah had just 
had an answer to his prayer, and immediately after has 
another answer, he should be guilty of an action that 
God would so thoroughly disown if he did not order or 
approve it. The plea of Elijah for the fire was that the 
people might know that he had done all these things at 
God’s word. He has the answer ; immediately another 
instance is given, either of answer to prayer, or at least 
of special communion and unity with God; and after 
that still, an example of what you call his humility, or 
respect for Ahab as king. It is hard to believe that just 


M. N. 
-Eps. C. U.] 





between the two prayers is inserted an action which 
comes simply at Elijah’s own motion, undirected by 
God and unapproved by him. I don’t deny the possi 
bility of it, but {t doesn’t look reasonable. 

2. In the next place, Elijah’s action was very much ir 
the line of judgments which God had commanded. You 
are familiar with the instances ; it is not necessary to 
recite them. God had ordered far more terrible and 
violent executions than this before. It is consistent 
with his methods as described in the Old Testament, tu 
the earlier part, and even at this time. For 

3. God had just visited the people with a three years’ 
drought. Was that part of the still, small voice? It 
was different, of course, from sucha fla 
Was it any less severe ? 


ighter as this 
2 Kingsi gives an account 
of destruction by fire from heaven of 
fifty men each, sent to capture Elijah 
be the carrying out of El j:l’s own human mode of 
dealing with men ; for if the account is historical, God 


must have lent his ald to the prophet. 


two companies of 
That could not 


4, As toits being ineffectual, [do rot see how that 
proves that it was not of God's suggcs'ion. You can’t 
fay that it was Ineffectus] altegether. And none of 


God’s judgments on Israel, distinctly ascribed to bim, 
were effi ctual to cure their idolatry 

It may have been that Gol was not in the wind or 
earthquake or fire, and that he was in the still, small 
volce; but, none the less, he told Elijah to anoint 
Hazael king over Syria, and Jebu king over Isruel, and 
deciared: ‘‘Him that escapeth the sword of Hazael 
shall Jehu slay.” It is difficult to see how E {jih should 


have understood that to be a condemnation of the antrit 
of his act. C. HH. 
[See ‘‘ Outlook” paragraph in reply.—Eps. C. | 


FROM A YOUNG PROHIBITIONIST. 
Mr. Editor: 

As a young Prohibition{st I should like to say a few 
words on this great question of Prohibition. 

You eay it is primarily a moral question, that it should 
be met by moral remedies, and that whatever deflects 
Christian enthuslasm from moral and social 
weakens the ciusze of temyerance 
state that what we want todo is to enforce the law 
which has been enacted alrealy Now, I cannot see as 
that is very different in principle from the plan we wish 
to pursue. If it is right to enforce the law we have, it 
seems to me perfectly proper to agitite for the purpose 
of securing more and better laws, and even to organize 
for the purpose of electing men who shall see that the 
laws are enforced without our continual supervision. 
This fs what the Prohibitionists are trying to do, and, as 
far as I can see, itis no more liable to deflect ‘‘ Christian 
enthuslasn: ” than the plan you advocate, 
thing carried a little further. 

As for enforcing the law, under the present circum 
stances itis next to impossible to secure the evidence 
necessary to convict, without resorting to means which 
in any other cause would be regarded as dishonorable. 
Moreover, work in this line seems about as unending as 
the labors of Sisyphus, aud nearly as useless. 

For if we by any chance secure a conviction, that 
does not end the matter, but we must ‘go over the dis 
piriting work again and again, and, granting we are able 
to drive all the rum-sellers out, we still must keep vigi- 
lant watch lest they return and vex us again, 

Right here we are led to appreciate the fact that this 
question has its political as well as its moral side, and it 
is just as fatal to success to ignore one as the other. The 
Prohibitionists recognize this fact, and act upon it. They 
show the evils which follow in the wake of the liquor 
traffic, and endeavor by moral suasion to induce men to 
combine against it in a grand effort to destroy it from 
theearth. Is this not a noble object, to establish a great 
party pledged to the accomplishment of a great moral 
purpose ? Is it not calculated to inspire enthusiasm in 
the young men, many of whom are anxious t» do some- 
thing for the cause? They have no patience with the 
old methods Those were distasteful. No more spying 
around disreputable rum-holes, no more pushing unwill- 
Ing and half hearted officers to the performance of their 
duty, but op:n warfare—a bol! attack upon the very 
center and citadel of the rum powcr. We know that if 
we destroy the root there will be +o trouble about the 
fruit or the branches. Take away political support and 
sanction, and put in men pledged to suppress it, and any 
evi}, however great, must succumb. 

Iam very much in hopes the Prohibitionists will not 
let The Christian Union off until it has done something 
more than state its position on the temperance question. 
What Prohibitionists want, and what I believe they are 
entitled to, is a thorough discussion and weighing of the 
arguments in favor of each plan. Simply considering 
the arguments of the one section without reference to 
those of the other will satisfy noone. As for causing 
a division among the friends of temperance, that has 
been already done, and nothing can make it more com 
plete. Discussion will bring them together rather than 
separate them, especially when carried on in the epirit 
manifested by The Christian Union. Let this question, 
so important to all, be sifted to the bottom. 


Youn@ PROHIBITIONIST, 


methods 
Then you go on to 


Itis the same 
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A TOUCHING STORY. 


Among the emigrants who arrived at 
Castle Garden the other day was an old 
woman bent with age. She had lived the 
allotted threescore years and ten, and her 
feebleness made her an object of universal 
pity. On the steamer she occupied stifling 
quarters in the steerage, but her compan- 
ions were kind to her, and the voyage was 
made as endurable as possible. She said 
that her name was Janowski, and that she 
came from Cracow, Poland. She told an 
interpreter that she had « daughter some- 
where in the States, near the Atlantic 
Ocean, but where she did not know. The 
Government officials finally decided to 
send her back to Poland, under the law 
which prohibits the landing of emigrants 
who are likely to become public burdens. 
The old woman protested, but in vain. 
The day for sailing arrived, and she was 
told she must go on board the vessel. 
Age had made her childish, and she sank 
upon the rude wuoden seats and cried as 
if ter heart would break. An official 
gathered up her bundle of clothing, when 
the shaw] which was wrapped around it 
became loose and the clothing fell out. 
An envelope, torn and soiled, fell on the 
floor, and the official picked it up. It 
bore the postmark Newark, N. J., and 
was addressed to the old woman in Cra- 
cow, Poland. 

“Where did you get this ?” asked the 
interpreter of the old woman. 

‘‘My daughter Jennie sent that,” she 
replied, sadly. ‘‘She is my only child, 
and all that { have on earth.” 

It was dec'ded to take Mrs. Janowski to 
Newark and endeavor to find her daughter. 
A gentleman who had become in‘erested 
in the oli woman volunteered to go with 
her, and next morning they started. Ar 
rived at Newark, inquiries were made and 
a Hebrew woman was found who said 
that she knew Jennie very well. 

**Come this way ; I will show you,” she 
said. 

The trio proceeded up Canal Street un- 
til they came to a frame house in front of 
which a crowd had assembled. 

‘‘ Jennie isto be married to-day,” said 
the guide. ‘‘ The ceremony is just being 
performed.” 

The old woman forced her way through 
the crowd in the narrow entry. In the 
neat but poorly furuished room tne wed- 
ding guests had assembled. The bride, 
attired in a dress of spotless lawn, trim- 
med with fresh daisies, stood beside the 
groom, a finelooking young Hebrew, 
awaiting the words which should make 
themone. A commotion was heard in the 
hallway, and as the guests at the door sep- 
arated, the bride uttered a cry of ‘‘ Mother!” 
and the old woman rushed into her arms. 

The scene between mother and daughter 
was very affecting, and tears of joy were 
shed at the nuptial feast.—[Sentinel of 
Freedom. 








A NEW MOON HOAX. 


It is not probavle that the following, 
now going the rounds of the papers, will 
be as successful in deceiving credulous 
people as the great moon hoax of a gener- 
ation ago : 

“A gentleman writing from Berlin 
mentions a very interesting communica- 
tion concerning the alleged discoveries by 
Dr. Blendmann, a professor in the Royal 
Academy in B rlin, of evidences that the 
moon is inhabited. Dr. Blendmann pro- 
fesses to have discovered that the tele- 
scopic observations made up to the pres- 
ent time have given a negative result on 
account of the excessive light which irradi- 
ates from the lunar disc and prevents an 
exact examination of the surface. Dr. 
Blendmann softened the light by using 
the condensed smoke of camphor. He 
bad to make hundreds of trials before 
finding the exact measure of softening re- 
quired to obtain a perfect image of the 
moon, which he afterwards exposed un- 
der a powerful solar microscope. The 
circle obtained in the photograph had in 

the microscope a diameter of over thirty- 


was said, to perceive that what have been 
believed to be seas are really regions cov 
ered with rich vegetation, and what have 
always been taken for mountainous re- 
gions are deserts and seas. One can see, 
the letter says, with striking distinctness, 
cities, towns, and villages, and there are 
strong indications of industry and com- 
merce. With a full moon Dr. Blendmann 
has obtained photographic views so dis- 
tinct that they indicate that if larger tele- 
scopes could be used the discovery would 
be still more completely confirmed.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LATE ISSUES 


FOR PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS : 


APPLETON’S INSTRUCTIVE 
READING BOOKS.—Natural 

' History Series. By Professor James Johon- 
not. 

No. 1—BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, and Other 

Friends. For Little Folks 

No. 2.—FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, 

and Other Neighbors. For Young Folks. 

No. 3.—NEIGHBORS WITH WINGS AND FINS, 

and Some Others. For Boys and Girls. 

No. 4.—NEIGHBORS WITH CLAWS AND 

HOOFS, and Their Kin. For Young People. 

No. 5.—GLIMPSES OF THE ANIMATE 
WORLD: Science and Literature of Natural 
History. For School or Home. 

A graded course of supplementary reading, of 

charming interest and useful instruction. 


APPLETON’S CHART PRIM- 
ER. By Rebecca D. Rickoff. 

Tre most attractive primary school-book ever 

published. 


APPLETON’S INTRODUCTO- 
RY FOURTH READER. By 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D, and A. J. Rickoff, 
AM. 

The latest volume of this matchless series is 

welcomed everywhere. 


THE SENTENCE AND WORD 
BOOK. By James Johonnot. 

A full reservoir of thought for the shaping and 

refining of language. A new plan, but replete 

with suggestive material for valuable work. 


HOW WE LIVE; or, The Human 
Body and How to take Care of It. By James 
Johonnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph.D. 

An attractive elementary physiology, present- 
ing the subject on a thoroughly educationa| 
basis, with the most approved views concerning 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. By 
Eliza A. Youmans. 

Anew volume of Appleton’s series of ** Science 

Text-Books.” 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
By Eli T. Tappan. 

A clear and logical development of the sub- 
ject. a ee 
BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

By R. H. Manning. 

Containing in a brief compass all the essentials 

of the art. 


DRAWING TABLETS. By Her. 
mann Kriisi, A.M. 
A blank practice-book for elementary exer- 
cises. 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWING 

BOOK. By Edward L. Chichester. 

Designed to supplement Kriisi’s Drawing 
Course. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
with Special Reference to the Theory of 
Education. By James Sully, M.A., Examiner 
of the Moral Sciences Tripos in the Untver- 
sity of Cambridge, etc., etc. 

Should be read by every teacher and educator. 


THE GERMAN VERB DRILL. 
By Adolphe Dreyspring. 
A valuable supplementary work to the success- 
ful “ Cumulative Method *’ by same author. 


THREE MONTHS’ PREPARA- 
TION FOR READING XEN- 
OPHON. By J. M. Whiton, Pa.D., 
and M. B. Whiton, A.B 

A concise and practical new introductory 

Greek book. - 


FIRST GREEK BOOK. Revised 
Edition. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D, LL D. 

A standard work, brought thoroughly up to 
date. J 
*,*Special Price-Lists, Descriptive Educational 
Catalogue, ** Educational Notes,”’ etc., sent free on 
application . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





three feet. In this way he way able, it 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Old Doctor. 


A ROMANCE OF QUEER VILLAGE. By 
JOHN VANCE CuENEY. 16mo0, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“Tbe Old Doctor” is written in a fresh vein, and 
consists of a careful study of life in an old and out 
of-the way New England village. It contains some 
original and striking sketches of character, the old 
doctor specially being a figure likely to fill a per 
manent place in the gallery of ideal portraits. 


Why we Believe the 
Bible. 


AN HOUR'S READING FOR BUSY PEO- 
PLE. By J.P. T. INcrRanam,8.T.D. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The dedication to this manual indicates briefly its 
ty : “To the Jews, from whom the Bible came ; 

» the Gentiles, to whom it came; and to all who 
would like to confirm their faith in the Bible, but 
who have not leisure for large volumes, this book is 
respectfully inscribed.’’ 


Ill 


The Study of Political 
= J 

Economy. 

HINTS TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 

By James Laurence LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., As- 

sistant Professor of Political Economy in 

Harvard University. 16mo, cloth $1. 


“The existence of this little book is due to an at- 
tempt to convey, by lectures to students, an under 
standing of the position which political economy 
holds in regard, not merely to its actual usefulness 
for every citizen, but to its disciplinary power. 
. . . The interest which the public now manifests 
in economic studies led me to put the material 
of my lectures into a general form,in order that 
they might assist inquirers in any part of the coun- 
try.”—{from Preface. I 
W 


Cheap popular edition of ‘‘ The 
Money-Makers.” 


The Money Makers: A 
Social Parable. 


A NOVEL. New cheap edition. 16mo, 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


A brilliant and in many respects a remarkable 
book. ... Sure of a wide circle of readers. It is 
by no means a faultless work of fiction, but it may 
be confidently asserted that its 300 and odd pages 
contain more strength and material than go to the 
making of three ordinary novels.—-{Chicago Trib 
une, 


A Vagrant Wife. 


A NOVEL, By Fiorence WarpDEN, author 
of ‘‘ The liouse on the Marsh,” “A Prince of 
Darkness,” etc, etc. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or any work 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn Street, New York 


~ . ) ~ 
Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Monthly, price 15 Cents. Annual Subscription, $1 75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


NO. 2% (completing the Second Volume), Sep- 
tember. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE BIRTHDAY. From the Picture by Mrs. 
Alma Tadema. Frontispiece. 
2. A FAMILY AFFAIR. (Concluded.) Hugh 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


I. The Story of the Nations. A series of 
graphic historic studies, intended to present 
to the young the stories of the different na 
tions that have attained prominence in his. 
tory. The stories will be printed in large 
type and in handsome 12mo form, They will 
be fully illastrated and furnished with maps 
and indexes. 

1. THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. James 
A. Harrison. 12mo, beautifully printed and 
bound. $1.50, 

To be immediately followed by THE STORY 
OF ROME, by Arthur Gilman; THE STORY 
OF THE JEWS, by Prof. James K. Hosmer, 


Il. Old-Time Classics. 
1. PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 2vols. $2.50 
2. THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS. 2 
vols. Edited by JohnS. White, LL D 16mo, 
printed from new type and fully illu trated, 
$2.50. 

Ill. Representative Essays. Being selec 
tions from “Prose Masterpieces from the 
Mocern Essayists,’’ comprising papers by Iry 
ing, Lamb, DeQuincey, Emerson, Arnold, Mor 
ley, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Free 
man, and Glad-tone. Octavo, cloth, $2. 

IV. The American Home Book. Contain- 
ing directions and suggestions for Cooking, 
Dress, Nursing, Emergencies, House Furnish 
ing, Home Education, Home Reading, ete. By 
Charles Dudley Warner, George Cary Eggle 
ston, Frank Stockton, Edward Everett Hale, 
Joseph Cook, Lyman Abbott, F. B. Perkins, 
H. W. Beecher, etc, ete. $1.75. 

Vv. The Treatment of Opium Addiction, 
By J. B. Mattison, M.D. 8yo, cloth, 50 cents. 
VI. The American Caucus System, its 
Origin, Purpose, and Utility. By George W. 

Lawton. S8vo, cloth, $1 

Questions of the Day Series, No. XXV. 

Vil. The Science of Business, a Study of 
the Principles controlling the Laws of Ex 
change. By Roderick H. Smith. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Questicns of the Day Series, No. XX VIL 


*,* Putnam's new catalogue sent upon appli 
cation. 





NEW BOOK 
BY THE REV. R. HEBER NEWTON 


NOW READY: 

I. PHILISTINISM; Plain Words Con- 
cerning Certain Forms of Modern 
Skepticism. By the Rev. R. Heser New 
TCN. 16mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Contents —Concerning Philistinism and its Go 
liath. Christlanity and its Critics. The Trinity 
and Original Sin. Election and Atonement. The 

Kesurrection of the Body and Future Punish 

ment. The Mystery of Matter. Mind in Nature 

Design in Nature. The Problem of Pain ino the 

Animal World. The Problem of Pain in the Hu 

man World. The Historic Fact —Jesus the Christ. 

Immortality in the Light of Physical Science. 

Previously Issued, by same Author : 


I. THE RIGHT AND WRONG USES 
OF THE BIBLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is impossible to read these sermons with 
out high admiration of the author's courage, of 
his honesty, of his reverential spirit, his wide 
and careful reading, and his true conservatism.” 
—[{American Literary Churchman, 

Ill. THE BOOK OF THE BECIN- 
NINGS,. A Study of Genesis. With an In 
troduction to the Pentateuch. 16mo, paper, 
40 cents; cloth, $1. 

‘He has read the best books intelligently, and 
stated their results clearly, in a not unattract 
ive style and in a reverent spirit. These ‘talks’ 
will be acceptable to the general public, who 
wish to see on what grounds the critics base 
their conclusions respecting the Pentateuch.” 
—(The Nation. 

IV. WOMANHOOD, Lectures on Woman's 
Work in the World. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“No woman, young or old, can read these 





Conway. 

3 CHINA-MAKING AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
B. H. Becker. With Illustrations, 

4. BENEATH THE DARK SHADOW. (Con. 
cluded.) Andree Hope. 

5. THRFE ROUNDELS. Poems. W. F. B 

6 THE GREAT FEN. S.H. Miller. With Il'us 
trations. 

. THE SIRENS THREE. (Concluded.) Walter 
Crane. Illustrated by the author. 


Ornamental Friezes, Headpieces, Tailpieces, etc, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD: A 
Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the 
Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. 
Ke.ioee, D.D., Professor of the Western The- 
ological Seminary, Allegheny, Penn., eleven 
years Missionary to India, etc.. etc, 12mo. 
$2. 


Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IV THE 


vised by Brooks Foss Wesrcort, D.D., and 
Fenton JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D 18mo, 
cloth, $1.10 ; roan, $1.25 


Macmillan & Co., 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


112 Fourth Avenue New York. 





lectures without great profit. ... We wish 


Ee might find a place in every home where 


mother, wife, or daughter dwells.’’—j National 
Journal of Education. 


*,* Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d Street, New York. 





65 A MONTH AND BOARD TO 


$ « : #ENTS for a NEW and Complete 
LIFE OF 


GRANT 


The World’s greatest soldier, and the Nation’s 
most honored citizen. Low price. Rapid Sales. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch St., Philada. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 

day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich 5 

Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys 
eac 








ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Re- | 


tem. Terms, $5.00 tor books o angua ve, 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
| correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
} Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN WANTEDS5%ce50 
for our business in her 


locality. Responsible h Ref ps ee X- 
ehanged. GA ¥ & BROS, 14 Barclay St.,N.¥- 
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FINANCIAL. 


Foreign exchange is acting as we have 
anticipated it would act ; it is lower and 
weak. Sight exchange is now within one 
per cent. of gold importations. The new 
cotton bills are in market, and we have 
passed the lean season for exports. We 
may look for an increasing favorable bal- 
ance in our foreign commerce from this 
time during the coming six months, and 
this favorable balance will not be offset as 
it was a year ago by a constant influx of 
our securities from the European markets. 
It was this distrust of everything Ameri 
can in the foreign securities abroad, last 
year, that prevented, in the face of a large 
commercial balance on our side, heavy 
gold imports. Confidence has now large- 
ly returned, so that at least no securities 
are returning to us, and if the good feel- 
ing should grow, so as to draw heavily ‘rom 
our variousinvestments, this movement, in 
conjunction with the trade movement, 
would enlarge our gold drafts to very sig- 
nificant figures. 

General Manager Swank, of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, says of 
general business (and Manager Swank 
knows what he is talking abvut) that ‘‘on 
July 1 we were compelled to say that the 
depression in business in the country then 
showed no signs of disappearing. Two 
months have passed, and now, at the 
beginning of September, we are gratified 
in being able to say that the tide has at 
last turned, and that general business is 
surely improving from day to day.” Mr. 
Swank’s relations to the iron manufactur- 
ing interests are so close that the depressed 
condition of that branch of industry may 
have somewhat blinded him to the signs of 
a better condition that did exist in trade cir- 
cles on July 1, but that only gives greater 
force to his testimony now, which he gives 
with so much emphasis and decision. Al) 
the commercial papers of the country 
are now under a like conviction, and are 
looking forward to a handsome Fall trade 
in general business. 

Some comment has been expended on 
the Chicagu & Northwestern Railway 
for announcing, as it has this week, a re- 
duction in its dividend on the preferred 
stock of the Company. The rate hereto- 
fore paid has been two per cent. quar- 
terly ; the reduction is to one and three 
quarters per cent. quarterly ; this 
reduction is equal to one per cent. a 
year, and doubtless foreshadows a reduc 
tion on the common stock of an equal 
amount; holders of the latter, therefore, 
for the time, became unsettled in their 
minds, and the result was a decline of five 
per cent. both in common and preferred 
stocks. At the present and prospective 
rate for money, ranging at from one per 
cent. to one and one-half per cent. for call 
loans, and three per cent. to five per cent. 
for good to fair paper, investors ought not 
to look for much over four per cent. to 
five per cent. interest on their money on 
good investment stocks; in other words, 
a stock moderately sure of five per cent 
ought to sell at 100; and a still safer 
stock paying four per cent. should find a 
market at about the same price. Money 
invested in undoubted dividend-paying 
stocks in England does not realize to the 
investor over three per cent.; and cer- 
tainly a number of our stocks are, both 
in their present and prospective values, 
worth as much as any English shares that 
can be named. The outcome of railway 
construction means just this—a lower rate 
of interest and dividend on bonds and 
stocks to the holder. 

The bank statement of the week given 
below is one of the most significant that 
we have had foralong time. It shows 
an increase of nearly five millions in loans. 
This increase is not due to stock specula- 
tions, for these have languished during 
the week, but it is clearly and unmistak- 
ably due to an increase in the legitimate de- 
mands of general business. There is an ac- 
tivity in trade circles in all the large centers 
which argues activity in the country at 
large. The “ Financial Chronicle,” one of 


the country, says that the outlook is very 
favorable for the Fall trade, while Brad. 
street’s agency reports a heavy falling off- 
in failures as compared with previous 
weeks for a lonjr time back. The de- 
mand for investments in the bond ex- 
change does not seem to slacken, but an 
absorption of good bonds is going on 
which is having a notable effect on tbe 
supply of these securities in the market. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase ......... « $4,743,300 
Specie, decrease....... ....... 1,351,600 
tenders, decrease....... 3,743,100 
Deposits, decrease............. 36,800 
Reserve, decrease..........-... 5,010,500 


This brings the bank surplus reserve 
down to about $52,000,000 ; yet with this 
decline money is very free on call at one 
to one and one-half per cent. 








It is said that Mormon missionaries do 
not always let their foreign converts know 
of the polygamous doctrine of the Latter- 
Day Saints until arrival in Utah. A full 
set of Mormon books and tracts, used in 
England by a preacher, contained no 
mention of plurality of wives, and a mar- 
riage service in one publication included 
the familiar proviso of one wife to one 
husband. 





A CARD. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Fidelity to the trusts committed to our 
care impels us to appeal to the friends of the 
Association for help, in view of threatened 
injury to our work from the falling away of 
receipts. 

We inherited a debt from last year of 
about $13,000, which, instead of being wiped 
out, as we anticipated, has increased to 
something over $40,000. Receipts in August, 
as usual, have been slight, and we have no 
reserve funds on which to draw for the emer- 
gency. We shall need from living donors 
during the month of September (which closes 
our fiscal year) not less than $80,000 in order 
to avoid a debt. 

We need not do more than remind our 
friends that such a debt must work disas- 
trously in many ways. The crippling of 
missions already in operation, the suspension 
of some of them altogether, the sacrifice of 
vantage-ground that has been gained at 
much cost of money and service, the turning 
away from new fields that urgently call upon 
us to enter them, are all involved. Are our 
friends willing that there should be such 
curtailment and surrender ? 

God has jast called us to bury the great 
hero whose sword emancipated the slave, 
whose Presidential administrations witnessed 
the freedman’s enfranchisement and the in- 
auguration of the first national effort to 
Christianize and civilize the Indian, and 
who always gave his influence on the 
side of fairness to the Chinaman. It was 
the successful championship of these ideas 
—Christian freedom, intelligence, and justice 
for all—that made General Grant so dear to 
the American heart, and which for all tive 
will place his name among the greatest of 
earth. Would it not be a most deplorable 
evil if this Association, whose great aim is to 
reach the neglected classes of our country, 
should be compelled to take a backward 
step in its work, even while the nation is 
bending with sorrow around his tomb ? May 
we not take advantage of the broader and 
deeper sympathy for mankind that springs 
out of the national loss, and ask the people 
to rescue our work from danger at such an 
hour as this ? 

We especially ask our friends whom God 
has blessed with wealth to come up promptly 
to our relief with larg, gifts. We beg all in 
whose hearts our work has a place to do for 
us as they have ability. We invite pastors 
(and where there are no pastors, officers of 
the churches) to bring our pressing need to 
the attention of the people, and to give them 
an opportunity to make such contributions 
as they may feel able and inclined in view 
of the circumstances. 

Feeling confident that our friends have the 
ability to give us all and much more than we 
ask ; believing that if they can be brought to 
know our need, and two realize the evil that 
must follow if the need is not supplied, they 
will give it, we make to them this our appeal 
in Christ’s name and for Christ’s poor. 

M. E. StRresy, 
JAMES POWELL, 

C. L. Woopworrtu., 
Jos. E. Roy, 





Send donations to H. W. Hubbard, Treas- 


the ablest and most conservative papers in | urer, 56 Reade Street, New York, 





PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


with lands and values. 
ein tT fang mad NO CUSTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of a 
= any loans made h interest col and sent 

ou, Sree of cost, cach ear. These loans ore very 
pF and pay nearly i 4 BONDS. am 
Cape en ee weed se ‘ AB 
and rec by leading business men and 
clergymen, East and West—men for whom | have 
been making these investments for TEN YEARS 


t#” REFERENCES..41 





al or interest 





Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford. Ct. 
M. E. GATES, PH. DB. Li.D ., President Rutgers Col 
lege. New Brunswic 


Dr. WM. J. MILNE, a Nekdent Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. 
Hon. E. M TOPLIFY, Manchester. N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, e City, Minn. 
— JNO, K. BUCKLYN, Mystic ‘Bridge, Ct. 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
vee ee Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
egationalist, mr N. Y. Observer, and 
hundreds of of others in ail parts of the United 


‘aie pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, references, letters aes experiences and 
testimony cf old customers. ew Map of 
po ah free on application. “Mention this 


E. P. CATES, 


Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Perannum, memeantinehanall mort gages on cohen qrotastive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 


CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


1% NE ri OMNS. ess 


ees 

OFFICE OF THE 

ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s‘, 
yenaaey, 1884, to 31st December, 
$3,958,039 44 


a... SF ‘on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884 1,447,756 76 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405.796 19 


Pres. Merchant’s 














Premiums .-marked off from 1st Jan- nn 
uary, 1884, to 3lst December, 1884, $4,066,271 0¢ 
wosse; paid during the —_————_ 


same peri od........... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- pS aI 
ums and 
Expenses .. -+ $787,7% 789 40 


The Company has the the following assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
<= eens, City, Bank and other 


$8,776,685 00 
2,005,100 00 


Real Estate and Pm ey due the 

Comneene, estim ated at......... 440,000 00 
hee yg bee otes & Bills "Revdivabie 1,454,959 73 
SY eae ‘261 544 65 


_ $12,988, 286 289 | 38 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance 


COmpaLy, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
of eee, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
FV, HUDSON, Secy 


THE 


PH€aNIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


‘ASH CA'NITAL, 
Sonn rve for unad juste d losse: 8, 
Reserve for reinsurance, 
NET SURPLUS 





TOTAL ASSETS, %4,316,957 91 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W.JILLSON, Vice President 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary 


H. M. MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, 
T.F.SPEAR, Ass’t Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t.Cine innati.« oO: 
A. B.M AGILL. Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dept, San Francisco. 


DUPLICAT 
WEDDING 17 
Cash paid for 


PRESENTS, 23,2" 2” 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 





Silverware of 
every descrip- 
tion, in the most 
Stylish cases, at 
HALF regular 












NEW YORK. 
ARLOW’S INDICO BLU 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily testec 
and endorsed by thous ay housekeepers, Your 

grocer Onght to have it or Ast him for it 


oS WH TRRROF vw N Second @r fn Pa 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be psid to the holders 
thereof, or their 1 representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues. 
day, the rd of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
po soe produced at time of payment, and 


celled. 
“~ “dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ‘ere for the 





zone eas A 31st December, 1884, for which cer- 
ed on and after Tuesday, the 

Fifth of aS next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

J.D. JOD EDMUND W. CO: 
CHARLES BENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, H. MARSH 
DAVID LANE, Wittiai B IRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
A. A. RAVEN, JA MES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS: B. , CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURSE 
HORACE G LIAM DEGROOT,” 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H, MACY, ENTON SM 
C, A. HAND, GEORGE BLISS 
JORN D. HEWLETT, Y E. HAWLEY 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAS. 

PE BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


@ JOHN D. JONES, President. 

* CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Visiteth the Fatherlese and 
Widow in their Afflict!an ” 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw one 
Advertisement in The Chistian Union.” 


s 








ae EQUIPMENT 


IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat, Armand 
Foot Rest, Book and 

Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS,SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD OF . 

Sunday School 


SEATING. 


Gee Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. ‘HH. ANDREWS . & CO. 


19 Bond St., New York. 195Wabash Av.,Chicago. 
815Arch St., Philadelphia. 27 Franklin St., Boston. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8t,, New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y.,, BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FOLL 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Freee 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 





Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Caprehes. 7 Town- 
Clocks, etc.. © and cata 





Beer & Oo., Baltimore, Ma. 
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THE ot 
UBLISHER’S DESK. 


fp 


New Youk, THURsDAY, SEPTEMBER 1), 1885 


AN INIMITABLE SUMMER RESORT. | 


The largest majority of health or pleasure 
seeking tourists, who have not the requisite 
wealth and time to visit the mountain re 
sorts of Colorado or the various water re 
f Northern Wisconsi: and Minnesota, 
combine the ben 
efits of easy access, pure air, and enough 
natural attraction to entertain and invigor- 
ate the spirit. Oregon, Ogle County, Illinois, 
possesses the combination in the greatest 
degree ; on the Burlington Route, but ninety- 
nice miles from Chicago, and reached from 
that point twice per day in less than four 
hours, with good and ample hostelries, 
uumbers of springs gushing forth pure and 
health-giving water, the beantiful Rock 
River, towering hills and massive rocks, one 
can well imagine that all 
interesting the continent have 
been merged together to be enjoyed at 
this delightful place. Detailed informa- 
upon application to Per- 


orta« 
soris 


} 


long for a resort that will 


resorts of 


tion furnished 
ceva! Lowell, 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, or M. L. Ettin- 
ger, General T and 1. KR. R., 
Rochelle, Il. 


icket Agent, C. 


We desire to call the attention of such of 


our readers as may be contemplating house- | 


keeping to the card of Hadley’s, Cooper In- 


stitute, New York City, which appears in our | 
This firm have constantly on hand | 


columns. 
full lines of white and decorated French 

hina and English porosiois dinner, tea, and 
r eater sets, as well as all house 
goods, which they offer at popular prices 
They make a specialty of sending their goods 
throughout the country on receipt of P. O 
money-order or draft, or by express, C. O. D. 
lilustrated catalogue and price-list free on| 
application 

EMU Ls1oy. oF. ee Lave E R. OIL 


ASW ELL. Mt ASSEY zc O ilew York), 


yrepared ~) ( 
Prescribed 


s most strengthening and easily taken 
by le ading physicians. Label registered. 


The most stubborn cases of dyspepsia and sick 
headache yield to the t 
influences of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it 





ESQUIMAU ENDURANCE. 


‘‘The amount of cold these northern | 


nomads can endure,” says Lieutenant 
Schwatka, “borders on the phenomenal 
I have seen the little babies, two and three 
years old, play, perfectly naked, for hours 
at a time, on the reindeer robes of the bed 


in the 7gloo, the temperature, as I have sald, | 
being constantly below freezing ; and in| 


the Fall [ have seen them naked, play- 


ing and splashing in a pond of water, long | 


needles of ice forming on the quiet places. 
I once saw an Esquimau baby boy taken 
from its mother’s hood, and, naked, made 
to stand on the snow until she found its 
reindeer-skin clothing from the sledge, a 


loose snow along with it, blowing at the 
degrees, the only protection it had being 


high, around and over which the wind 
poured. 
minute, and to appreciate this one must 
take a watch in his hani and see that 
length of time drag by, a time that a not 
unconscientious but sensational writer 
might readily jot down as five or ten min- 
utes. And Ihave known a naked man, 
surprised asleep in his igloo by a polar 
bear, hastily grasp a gun and pursue his 
enemy 200 or 500 yards in the snow, the 
thermometer fifteen to twenty degrees 
below zero, and slay him. These Esqui 
maux rub slushy snow, dipped in water, 
on the bottom of the runners of their 
sledges, with the open palms of the hands, 
until it freezes into solid icc, the ther 
mometer being from zero to seventy be- 
low when I have known it to be done. I 
bave seen an Esquimau traveler throw 
himself on the snow and rest comfortably 
for half an hour, the thermometer seventy- 
one degrees below zero, or 103 degrees 
below freezing, and probably doing some 
light work with ungloved hands, The 
Kinneptoo Esquimaux, who seldom build 


the popular and} 


General Passenger Agent, C. | 


furnishing | 


regulating and tuniug | 


fairly strong wind, sufficient to drift the | 
time, the thermometer minus thirty-eight | 
behind a sledge loaded about three feet | 


Its exposure thus was @ good | 


j}even the small fires of the native stone 
lamp in their igloos during the very cold- 


hardiest of all these boreal tribes in with 


| 


est weather of winter, are probably the | 





| 
| 
| 


standing low tempcratures, and sit around | 
in their cold, cheerless snow houses with | 


mau has two suits of reindeer skins ; 
the outer, with the hair turned outward, 


only their uadergaiments on (the E:qui- | 


and the inner, with the hair turned toward | 
and resting against the body), their arms | 
withdrawn from their sleeves and resting | 


on their bare bodies across their breasts, 
chatting all the while pleasantly about 
various matters, the thermometer often 
being below zero. In fact, the only 
warmth the snow house has is that given 
| off by their bodies. I have known one of 
these Kinnepetoos to take an undressed 
|reindeer hide that had been soaked in 
{water to remove the hair, which was 
frozen stiff as a plate of boiler iron, put the 
same against his naked body, and not only 
hold it there till it was thawed out, but 


until it was perfectly dry, so as to use it | 


for a drumbhead (kec-low-tee) in their 
| peculiar savage rites. In fact, I might say 
that I have been naked myself in a tem- 
perature of minus sixty-eizht degrees, dur- 
ing the short time it took to undress, rol! 
| my rein leer coat in a bundle for a pillow, 
| and crawl into my sleeping-bag ; but my 
movements partook more of the character 
of a small boy going to a base-ball match 
than one sawing wood. 


A Srrance Wiii.—Courts are now 
and then called on to decide upon the va- 
lidity of some strange wills and testaments, 
but the one of a cotton-spinner, who has 

| just died at Valreas, in the South of 
| France, is certainly entitled to rank with 
| the most original of such documents on 
| record in this or any other country. The 
| first clause of M. Henri Meynarda’s will 
|reads: ‘“‘I bequeath my estate. situate at 
Valreas, to my morte] remains,” and then 
he goes on to direct that the coffin con- 
taining his body must be deposited in a 
tomb cut in a solid block of stone; ce- 
|ment is to be run into the interstices and 
over the top, so that the whole shall form 
one solid mass. A stone {fs then to be 
|cemented on the top, after which this 
novel funeral monument is to be set up in 
the cupola of his house. The property 
thus devised is, apart from the art collec- 
tions that it contains, worth $40,000, and 
it is thereafter to remain untouched ex- 
cepting for repairs, and to have as sole 
inhabitants during their life the dogs, 
chickens, pigeons, and otier pets, of 
which the testator had a large assortment. 
{Of course the heirs of Meynard intend 
contesting tue will, and they will prob- 
ably succeed in satisfying the court that 
the author was a madman, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had wit enough to 
; amass @ handsome fortune, carry on suc- 
| cessfully an extensive manufacturing es- 
\tablishment, and serve creditably as a 
| member of the Conseil-General of his de- 
partment. 


A dog was blown to pieces lately at Pem- 
brey, Carmarthenshire, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: Several scientists were 





| 
| 





making experiments of dynamite in a bara | 


among the Welsh hills. 
dynamite, with a five minutes’ fuse at- 
tached, was thrown into the water; and 
the power of the explosive was judged by 
the volume of water forced up by the con- 
cussion. While the operations were pro- 
ceeding, a sportsman, accompanied by his 
dog, appeared on the scene ; and as another 
dynamite charge was thrown into the lake, 
the animal instantly sprang into the water 
and seized the explosive, which it quickly 
brought ashore. The sportsman shdlited 
to his dog to drop the substance, but the 
animal ran in the direction of its master 
and the experimentalists, who immedi- 
ately fled, and the dog was only kept et 
bay by a continuous shower of stones. 
The cuarge ultimately exploded, and the 
| poor animal was shatiered to atoms, its 
master and friends narrowly escaping 
| with their lives, 





The charge of | 








Distress After Eating |_ 


is one of the many disagreeable symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. Headache, heartburn, sour stomach, faint- 
ness, and capricious appetite are also caused by this 
very widespread and growing disease. Hood's Sar 
saparilla tones the stomach, promotes heal hy 
digestion, relleves the headache, and cures the most 
obstinate cases of dyspepsia. 


Can Eat Anything 

“For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable to 
eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very careful 
in selecting our food. We tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and after taking a bottle or two were able to enjoy 
frult or any other food. We now eat anything we 
prefer, without inconvenience.” D, M. CRANDALL, 
North Adams, Mas4. 


Dyspepsia Cured 

“1 took Hood's Sarsaparilla for dyspepsia, which 
Thad for nine or ten years, suffering terribly with 
it. It has entirely cured me, and I recommend it to 
others who suffer with this disease.” Mrs. A. Nor- 
TON, Chicopee, Mass. 

“Thave been much troubled with dyspepsia the 
past year or two. After trying many medicines I 
began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am now 
almost or entirely well.” Mrs. Cuas. Feetor, Cin 
nnati, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. 1, HOOD & CO.,, Apotieciries, ' owell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





TA Ri RA NT ’S 
Effervescing Seltzer Aperient. 


The most effective combination of a pure tonic. 
wholesome laxative, refreshing febrifuge end pow- 
erful anti-billous agent at present known. It affords 
immediate and permanent relief in cases of chronic 
constipation, billousness, stomach complaint, nerv 
ous depression, fevers, headache, heartburn, and 
fiatulency. its pleasant taste and certain action 
make it a favorite household remedy. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Popula-Powerfal Furuaces | 


Have a world-wide reputation for satisfactorily 
heating private or public buildings. 

Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are absolutely gas and dust tight, and are 


the cheapest furnacestouse. Send for circulars, 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Mfrs., (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 

232 & 234 Water St., New York. 
{a The most perfect and beau- 


tiful of all Interior 
. Decorations. 


— DURABLE, 


Milee WATERPROOF, 


SANITARY. 


fend for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE WALL PAPERS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street, 

Cor. of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

The only manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton 
in the United States. 


WANTS. 














Nursing in cases of sickness or accident. 
James G, Bassette, 90 Cook St., Waterbury, Conn. 


A Lady wishes a situation as housekeeper or 
companion. A family where there are children 
preferred. A good salary desired. Address 
P, O, Box 821, Geneva, N, ¥. 


LEADING SCHOOLS, 


A HOME -C HOOL FOR, ins AND 
YOUNG LA 
Darien, C ~ — 
will reopen at the nescence of Mrs. M. E. Mead 
Darien, Conn., Oct. 1, 18 . 
The school offers to a limited number of pupils 
refined Christian home. Superior advantages 
languages, music and art, lectures, travel elas 
Bible studies, C. L. S. C. readings. 
For circulars address Mrs. M. E. MEAI 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me 


'LASSICAL AND | HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, NY, 

Young ladies can pursue either c lassi sal co 
select their studies. Thorough training im or 
mental branches, as — as English, with | 
comforts -_ Spec fal car 

SS SARAH . H. BUTLER, Princ; 


CLAVERACK ai 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y, 
FL ACK, A.B., PRESIDENT 

Fits yours g men for all colleges and business 

A full College Course for young women. 

A Conservatory of Music with three graduat 
courses, A special Normal Course for music,teac mM 
= superior Art Department of established reputa 
tion. 

An extensive Commercial Course. 

Elocution taught with special reference to the 
Philosophy of Oratory and physical developm 
— jal ‘attention to modern langusges and 
sics 


Common and a r English taught by the most 
experienced teachers. 

Constant supervision and personal care in th: 
Primary 

Physic al training in military drill and gymnastics 

Large and commodtous buildings. ‘Extensive { 
provements nade this summer. 

A strong faculty of ag? rienced teachers 

32d year opens Sept. 4th. Send for catalo 


IVINITY AH HOOL OF YAL¥ COLLEGE 
ENT—NUAH PORTER, 

ae my Teenocrons : George E Day, Jie 
brew and VU. T ee Theology ; Kamuel Harr 
Systematic Theolo George P. Fisher, Chu 
History ; Timothy Swight, New Testament Greek 
lewis O_ Brastow, Sacred Rhetoric; Joun E. Kus 
sell, N. T. Biblical Theology; Mark Bailey, Flo: 
tion, SpeciaL LECTURERS: William M, Taylor 
preaching), John Hall, N. J. Burton, Francts } 
Walker, L. J. Sanford, M.D. Upen, on equal terms 
to students of every Christian denomination, wit 
the privileges of the Unive rsity. Session begins 
Sept. 24th. For catalogue and condition of admis 
sion to Graduate or Fourth Year Class, apply ¢ 
Prof. GEORGE E, DAY, New Haven, Conn, 


1 ROV E H AL L 
WJ Round Hill, Northampton, Maas. 
A school for Bo Upens September 23. For circu 
lar address DW ARD P. SEYMOUR, "Principal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR tag He LADIES, CLINTON, N 
25th vear. with complete mod 
ments Aavemtates unsurpassed. Sanit: 


A. G, BENEDK r. 


I ITTLE c HILDREN cared for and educated 
4 by the widow and daughter a the late Key 
hden B. Foster, D.D., assisted by Miss E 8. Kelsey 
Thorough kinde rgarten instruction, with pleasant 
home SOTO MU nes. For further particulars ad 
dress Mrs. FE. B. FOSTER, 38 Fifth Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Ma BHAW AND KENT'S HOWE 

re Ane abina “ HOOL FOR YutNne 
x ADI ND CHILDREN. 

1.87 madinon pot (opposite Mount Morris, 

Park). Superior facilities fur music and art. he 

opens 3 Septembe r 16. 


Mount Auburn Institute, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CINCINNATI. 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. Beauttful location 
large grounds, thorough scholarship ; best a 4b d 

Art advantages. Fall session opens Sep 
Address H. THANE MILLER, P roa dent. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Boston, Mass. 
The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Ins 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruetio ‘in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tu 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German a! i 
Italian Langua es, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. 
Tuition, $5 to $%); beard and —. $45 to $75 per term. 
Fall term ns” September 10, 1885. For Illustrated 
Calendar, giving full information, address 

E. TOURS . Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, O, offers 

wf 1N *: both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost 

Healthful; no saloons; best 

religious Influences; elective studies ; 1,814 students 
last vear. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. T, Mansu, 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 

Piano, Organ, Stringed In- 
owe ete. 
Prof. 


F. B- Bucs, Director." Oberlin. 


Poughkee »psie (CN.  ¥-) Military Institute 
numbers limited Se for circulars with terms 
Btudies, and references, Or c . B.Warring, Principal. 


THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


BOARDING eS Bay sc pow FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 


Brookiyn Helebts, NY. 
T. J. Backus. LL. D.. President of the Faculty 

Combined picuabons 8 of college and city ; moderu 
and classical Languages, Drawing, Choral Singing, 
and Calisthenics taught without extra charge ; fine, 
healthful location, contiguous to New York ; excel 
lent accommodations for pupils from abr vad ; 
portunities to visit places of interest. Fortle fh 
annual session begins Sept. 21, 1885. Inquiries | 
taining to pupils’ residence should be addreseed ¢ 
Mrs. C. H. STONE, 16 Joralemon St. 





For ther &chool hteerdeemntie nee Poss 22. 





AUTUMN NUMBER 


5 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 
Containing descriptions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and all BULBS and 
SEEDS for Fad/ Planting in th oa 
den, and for Winter Flower 
House—just Published, 
all. Address, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


and sent free t@ 








Rochester, N. YX 





_ Sept. 10, 1885. 
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PAINTED WITH A HAIR. 


A microscopic fancier of this city, who 
does not ride his hobby out of his home, 
and would not for the world allow himself 
to be interviewed upon his pet subject for 
a newspaper, entertained the other evening | 
at hls house a company of persons, among | 
whom was a reporter of ‘‘The Sun.” He 
walked to a table standing in the center of | 
the room, upon which was his favorite 
microscope. | 

‘‘T have several little things to tell you 
that are not known except by microscop- 
ists. Here is a slip of glass, for instance,” 
he continued, as he picked up a narrow 
glass slide, ‘‘ which contains the represen- 
tation of a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 
The representation, when looked at with 
the naked eyc, can scarcely be seen at all. 
It simply looks like a small shot. The 
bouquet, when you look at it through the 
instrument, contains, as you can discover, 
eighty-two distinct flowers of various 
shades and colors, and each {s as perfect 
as it would be possible for an artist to rep- 
resent it on canvas. The entire bouquet, 
including all the flowers, leaves, etc., was 
made from the scales and hair of Brazilian 
butterfiles. The dust from the wings of 
the butterflles was picked up and placed 
in position by Henry Dalton, of London, 
who is now dead. Dalton, with the ald of | 
a microscope, picked up one particle of | 
the dust at a time on the end of a hair, 








land has produced was Thomas Topham, 

who was born in London in 1711. The 

first proof he gave of his prodigious | 
strength was pulling against a horse in | 
Moorfields, and afterwards lifting a roll: | 
ing stone of 800 lbs. weight, with his | 
hands only, standing in a frame above it, | 
and taking hold of a chain that was fast: | 
ened to it. He could roll upa pewter dish | 
of seven pounds as easily as another man | 
could a sheet of paper; hold a quart pot | 
at arm’s length and squeeze the sides to | 
gether like an egg-shell ; lift 200 weight 

with his little finger, and move it gently | 
over his head ; he could lift an oak table | 
six feet long, to which half a hundred | 
weight was attached, with his teeth, and, | 
resting it against his knees, hold it in a| 
horizontal position for a considerable time. | 
He raised with one hand a man who| 
weighen twenty-seven stone. His head bc- 
ing laid upon one chair, and his feet upon 
another, four people, fourteen stone each, 
sat upon his body, which he heaved at 
pleasure. He could strike a round bar of 
iron about a yard long and three inches in 
diameter against his naked arm, and at oue 
stroke bend it like a bow. He lifted two 
hogsheads of water, heaved his horse 
over a turnpike gate, and carrie1 the beam 
of a house across his shoulders as easily as 
another man woulda rifle. Once, finding 
a watchman asleep in his box in Chiswell | 
Street, Moorfields, he took up the box and | 





and adjusted it to the slide in such — in his arms, carried them some dis. | 


manner that when his task was finished | 
the bouquet assumed its present beautiful | 
and perfect form. 

“Although Dalton was dissipated, he 
excelled most of his im{tators in his pecul- 
jar line of art. Among microscopists his | 
works are prized as highly as the works | 
of the great masters in painting are valued 
by artists who work on canvas. A painter 
who can paint a complete scene on 4 sur- 
face as small asa sleeve-button is con- 
sidered skillful, yet Dalton used a single 
hair for a brush, and dealt with particles 
of matter scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
which he placed in their respective posi- 
tions, with the aid of his microscope, with 
such accuracy that he finally produced his 
representations, which are so correct in 
every detail that artists who have ex- 
amined them critically have been almost 
overcome with astonishment. This is 
what I call one of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the century. 

‘He was a fast worker, and, by labor- 
ing almost incessantly, he could finish it, 
I think, in the course of a week or ten 
days. The Dalton slides are very valuable 
in America. There are not more than 
fifty Dalton slides in thls country, and 
they can scarcely be purchased for love or 
money. In fact, as I said before, they are 
as highly prized by microscopists through- 
out the world as a rare painting by a 
celebrated master is prized. 1 have also 
one or two other slides executed by artists 
not so noted as Dalton. Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 
containing thirty-two verses, has been 
photographed by the ald of a microscope 
on a slide within a space of one-tenth of 
an inch square, and is perfectly legible 
when read through a powerful instru- 
ment.” 

The company looked through the instru- 
ment and saw, among other objects, the 
tongue of a fly, the toe-nail of a gnat, the 
digestive apparatus of a flea, the eyebrow 
of an insect too small to be detected with 
the naked eye, the circulation of the blood 
in a mosquito’s jugular vein, an abscess on 
the back of a fly’s neck, a fracture in an 
ant’s collar bone, and a thousand other 
extraordinary sights.—[New York Sun. 


MEN OF EXTRAORDINARY 
STRENGTH. 


Many stories of strong men and extraor- 
dinary feats of strength are to be found in 
the annals of all countries. Ancient history 
abounds in them, and the hero of medieval 
chronicles in that respect was Crsar 
Borgia, who, it is said, could fell a bul- 
lock by a blow of his fist. One of the 


tance, and then dropped them over the| 
railings into a place called Tyndall's | 
Burying-ground. There was nothing red 
the giant in his appearance; he was in 
height about five feet ten, well made, but 
not strikingly so, and walked witha slight | 
limp ; but what were hollows under the | 
arms and hams in other men were {n him 
filled up with masses of muscle. He once | 
made a wager that three horses could not | 
draw him from a post, round which he 
clasped his feet, and it was only by giving 
them a sudden lash and a twist that the 
driver succeeded in doing soand in break- 
ing Topbam’s thigh at the same time. 





A COUNTERFEITER’S DOG. 


A good story {s told of a dog whose de- 
praved instincts had led him into ruffian 
society and to his becoming a working 
partner in a “‘smashing ” business. It was 
his part to carry the counterfeit coln. | 
In putting off bad money for genuine, the | 
chances of escape, should the utterer be 

detected in the attempt, are much enhanced 

if, in the event of a policeman being called 

in, no other bad money is found on him. 

For this the mongrel in question provided. 

The ‘‘ sours,” as pewter pleces are called 
in London, were contained in an oblong 
iron tobacco: box, which the dog {s taught 
to hold tight in his mouth ; and when the 
smasher had disposed of the solitary false 

coin in his possession, it was easy for him 
to get another. 

But in this instance the villainy of both | 
cur and master was brought to light and 
properly punished. ‘ihe man, with the 
dog at his heels, went into a butcher’sshop 
in London, designing to exchange a bad 
half-crown for a good two shillings and a 
half-pound of steak. 

The butcher's dog, a half-bred mastiff, 
happened to come in at the same moment ; 
but whether it was his keen instinct that 
led him to discover that the other was up 
to no good, or whether he was merely 
pugnacious and over-ripe for a fight—as 
are most butchers’ dogs—is not known. 
Anyhow, the butcher's honest dog made 
such a fierce and sudden attack on the 
counterfeit carrier that, in a spasm of 
fright, the tobacco-box was jerked out of 
the mouth of the latter, and the spurious 
pieces sent spinning over the floor. The 
consequence was that the smasher, who, 
in his rash fury, betrayed his ownership, 
savagely kicking at the butcher's dog, was | 
arrested and condemned to ten years’ 
penal servitude. As for the coiner’s cur, 
{t was so badly injured by the mastiff’s 
teeth that the policemen felt justified in 











most extraordinary athletes that Eng- 





dispatching it on the spot.—[Selected, 


Important 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from eauses which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to oceasion solicitudes; and that fatal re- 
sults proceed from the neglect of trivial 
ailments. Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: * Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of @ message over a 


Telegraph 


wire {§ not @ more positive proof of the 
electric current, than are pimples and boils 
of the contamination of the blood by im- 
pure matter, Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “ For years my 
blood has been in a bad condition. The 


greatly from numbness of the feet and 
legs; I was also afflicted with boils. After 


ee — 
—— 


Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in seience or medicine, 
more impoitant than that of Ayer’s Com- 
pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
restored health and strength to thousands. 
Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes : 
** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 
und Bilious troubles, when everything else 
failed.” The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 


jto order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
| N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 


from an impure and vitiated condition of 


| | the blood, there is no relief so prompt anc 
circulation was so feeble that I suffered | ; sh 


sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 


t king three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no | have used it in my practice, in Scrofulou 


boils or numbness.” 


Like an 


Electric 


cases, With excellent results.” 


Lighting 


shock, the pains of Rheumatism dart | up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 


through the body. Rheumatism is a blood | 


disease, and needs an alterative treatment. 


Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
“Two years ago I was pros- | 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried a variety | 


Muss., Says: 


of remedies, with little benefit, until | 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This | 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth | 
bottle, 
Atwood, 143 I st., South Boston, Mass., | 
savs: 


poverty of the blood and abscesses, 


* T have been ill a long time,from!to resume her work, and 
| . 
| strength daily. Use Ayer’s Sar- 


thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilila has brought 
happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
widow ; the only support of three children. 
Several months ago she was suffering from 


general debility, and was compelled to give 
up work. 

Ww: ntirely cured.” iss l any 
is entirely cured.” Miss A.| any good, but, by the use of a botile of 


Medical attendance failed to do 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 


is gaining 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me 


up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, | esteemed for its 
ating qualities. 


appetite, and strength.” 


No other preparation is so universall 
purifying and invigor- 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








IVE FOOLISH VIRGINS 





SSES 
FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF SEND= 
ING THEM TO (LE 


+= {7 Temple Place, Baston; and 37 West 14th St, N.Y 


SENO FORPRICE List 


FAC-SIMILE, FOR SHAVING. 
TREN — The Genuine Yankee Soap, 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma- 
nence of its lather. 

Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 


















} oy 
YANKEE SOAP, 
MANCHESTER CONN, 
WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 
CHEMISTS AND APOTWECARICS, Standard forquality 
rman smamdinie, tev vontwrw nt branes “a in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
§ the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
n buy avoid imitations, 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glurtonbury, Caomee ee 
Ps ‘Formerly Wituiams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The ‘ Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings* 


ds, Aviaries, 
wad 






TRADE MARK. 
Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 
encing. 

The ‘‘Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and 
best in the market. How to raise Poultry. Pigeons, 
Birds, , &c., and make it profitable. Designs of 
Poultry Houses. Dog Kennels, &c, Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of all kinds. Howto adorn the Garden and 

wn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, % pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cta. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Mfrs, and Importers, 422 West Street, N, Y. City, 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U 
TO CARRY THE FAST 


-$.COWT 
AIL. 


! Burlington 
Route © 


C.B:8 O.R.R: 





Kt Is the only line with its own track from 


/CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND 4 city OF MEXICG 

taverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
lOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, ft runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
Fy ba through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas nay | and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important points Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent In the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ier V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 





PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass, AGT., CHICAGO, 
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Free of charge. 
will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 
mention this paper. 





Use it for shaving. 
A full size cake of Ivory Soa 


Please 





_ LEADING SCHOOL S. 


DEST TEACHERS, AMERICAN 
yand FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 





NA. M, living in ¢ ‘ambridge, near the U niver- 
sity. who for several years has made a spe 
clalty of fitting boys for college, will rec eivetwo 
pupils into bis private family. Address * F,’ 
0. 24 Arrow Street, Cambridge, Mass 


Crs LAKE, MILITARY AC ADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Mas. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 BOYLSTON STREET. 


The oldest of the Boston private schools 
will begin its next year Sept. 16. 

The New Catalogue gives a full account of 
the great Care for Health ; the thorough 
preparation for College, for Business, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the facilities for Special 
Students; and the unusual arrangements 
for Girls and for Young Children. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are no 
temptations to lead to bad habits. 

Parents desiring for their sons and daugh- 
ters the personal attention of private 
schools and the discipline and varied 
associates of public schools will find both 
combined at Chauncy Hall 

bas pear “Ashburmham, Mass, 

class. For or. Full courses. Ex- 
penses low. Send for ‘eattegee. oS voRE, ‘ 


YORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hadson, N. Y. 
Superior natural advantages for physical deve!l- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
building, with large gymnasium hall. Nineteenth 
year begins Sept. 16. O, COBB, A. M., Principal. — 








DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesday evening, September 16. Ad- 
dress REV .D. A. HOL BROOK, Ph.D. — 





1844. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1885. 

Freehold, N. Y., 

5 wee boys and young men for Business ; and for 
neeton, awe ny Yale, ana Har vard, Bac 

ward boy We ea! Ck ught. 
CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUT 


For Young Ladies, 


Boston, Mass. 
Family and 2 Ene Thar Full co of Teachers 
and Lecturers. e Thirty second Year will be; _ 


Wednesday, Sept. 3), 1885. For Catalogue and 
cular apply to Rev. "GEO. GANNETT, A.M., «Chee 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 


BEriecs eeeuITUTE, So. Williams- 
own, Berkshire Co., Mass 

A pasate School for Boys. 4th —. ” Health- 

ful location, pleasant home, and thorough scbool. 

Circulars on application. GEORGE F. MI . Prin. 





 ELOCUTION 


LEADING 


= aes 





SCHOOLS. 











OLDEN at SENN SRY. 


epert. Con 
For young laatee and little -~4 For circulars 
address MISS EMILY NELSON, F rincipal. 





Ganeen PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
ber 16. 
MISS CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Fyrout ans, MILITARY — ADEMY, 
Worcester, Ma 
wth year begins Sept. 9th, 1385. "stu DIES: Most 
practical English branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
ercantile Studies, Surveying, neh, German, 
Classics, etc. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


Tenth year begins Septem- 








ome SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Dummer Asieay o month By field, Essex 
nty, 
123d year. Boys “htted for Harvard and other 
colleges, and for scientific schools. A farm of yo | 
{three hundred acres belongs to the school and 
| adjoins the Academy yard 0d = for salt 
water bathing, Rooms heated b 
Address JO _ we PERKINS. 


I. N. CARLETON note = SCHOOL FOR 


Bradford, Mass. 
Very select, with choice appointments. Terms, 
$550 | per year. Next year ope ns September 8, 1885. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 
.| Kare ARTNERS TRAINED. 
Kare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


The Twenty-seventh year opens September 11th, 
1885. Entrance examinations September 1ith, 12th. 
Applications should be made early. 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 
LY 8PO.-HALL sc HOOL FOR YOU NG 


Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Rare advantages. 
For Catalogues address 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, AM, Principal. 


Iss KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 








N 18S HAINE®’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The alm—a sound mind in @ sound body. 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken tn the family. 

Eleventh year opens September 28. 





LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


The Thirty-sixth year 

of this ry (Chestnut 

HIA), the Third 

A 4L COUNTRY 
723. Principals, 
Mary L. BONNEY, anatke A. DILLaYE, 


Frances E. BENNETT, Syivia J. EasTMay. 
Address Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Bt. Semi HILADE 
a JAY COOKE’ BLBALA 
SEAT, commences Se 








Sularsaddress Gol C.J. WRIG HI: AK, Prin'pI. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUQHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Frits for any © Fee 7c or Government Academy, for 
Business an Relations. aS 8. efficer, de- 
tailed by kA. of Commandant. 


Springfel “Cadet Rifles. BISBEE & AMEN. Prins. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 

A high ¢ and successful school for both sexes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
anytime, Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 





QreLAne PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
faculty. Datly gymnastics ander teacher com. 
pulsory. For circulars, ete., address 
HENRY W. aan, M.A. (Yale), Prineipal. 


THE PACKER COLLEGIATE, “INSTITUTE, 
OKLYN H 


BRO 
A School for the thorough Teac’ oz iF ? oung Latics. 
Backus, LL.D., dent of the Faculty. 

odatetien of new students September 16-21, 1885. 
Charges for Tuition tn loweet partment $16 a 
term; in highest department $35 aterm. No extra 
charges wi aa Greek, German, French. 
Drawing, Choral Si , and Gymastics included 
in the regular te ¢ Board ng ment is 
under liberal management. For the fortieth annual 
catalngue address “ aE Packer CoLLacuts Issti- 
TUTE, aetuendn N. Y. 








THE GATREDRAL SCHOOL OF 8T. PAUL, 
Garden City, L. Diocese of Long pane. 
pg Ro 

< on 
of instructors. rms, $00 year ‘detailed by U. 5 


Government. Terms, 
ticulars apply to CH. Sari VaNT ther bar 


A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


“THE ELMS” *rainorieie, 


Family, Day, and Musio School for Girls. Primary 
Academic, Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 








N = SPRINe’s ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CHOOL A a Dain. LADIES AND 
No. 1 21 East 36th Street, near Park Avenue, 
will —— Monday , September 28. Drawing, Elocu- 
tion, Calisthenics, a and Sewing included. rectures 
through the year on Literature, History, Architect- 
ure, etc. course for advan ‘puptis. At, 
home Sept. 16. 
N ORAVIAN SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, 
Pa. Centenary Celebration, Oct. 2d. Aims to | 
form and girls for useful life. 


ORGAN PARK MILITARY AY ADEMY, | 
Morgan Park, Cook Co 
Send for Catalo ogue. 





' 


hy, 














OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 
South Hadley, Mass. 





ur years’ course for women, 
French, German, reek. ceabanees, 
and observatory. aay of i vols., and 


gv ee els 





MR. BOWEN’S SCHOOL fos-ainy. 
and day pupils. Primary, English, and Classica 
Healthy loca:ion on Asylum Hill. ‘Opens Sept. 22. | 
For circulars address KEV. M. BOWEN, 8352 ollins | 
Street, Hartford, Ct. 


N Rs. CADY’sS vetreee FOR YOUNG) 


w Haven, Conn. | 
The sixteenth school year begins Thursday, Sep = 
tember 24, 1885. An early application is desired. 


] T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” #treet, N. W., Wash- | 
ington. D.C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. | 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- | 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf »rmation apply to the Principal, | 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. | 








, illustra 


MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Prineipals. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 

will reopen their English and French Boarding and 

Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
lst, 1885, at No. 68 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


BRIDGETON, N. J- 











Christian os School. Boys only. Pre- 
pares for Coll ‘eaching thorough. aa mod- 
, erate. Healthful jy Fifteen Open 


September 8. Send for elroular. 





E8T WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 3% Is provided 


NOHA HD, Principal. | for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec. 


tic, and Preparatory ents; also in Music 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,06 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 





eames HALL, 


ack- c-on-the- Hudso 
Twelve ve youn totes received into the family. For 
— Tay 


MISSES J, A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 


vou NG LADIES INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Perm 
A aged school for girls of al! ages Pupils com 
| pleting the college preparatery course may enter 
Vellesley or Smith College B. further ex- 
| amination. ic and alties. For 
| circulars address MISS J, re WILLIAMS, Prin. 











For other School Advertisements 
see Page 30, 








Chestn 
on appli 





| Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. 


Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants 
| Diplomas and confers Degrees. Large Corps of Instructors, 
|each a Specialist. Fall term begins September 28. 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 


ut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 


cation to Dr. Edward FREE 








8 SINING INSTT 


For YOUNG LADIES 


And MISSES. 
aiiNG SING. N.Y. 


UT, 


~~ gh a | te “Re te a RICE. dine "ging. pal. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUACES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


OBJECT.—1. To give a thorough and systematic course in foreign lan; 
who int to teachers 


and literature to ¢ 
make them aeq 


wo offer sufficient opportunity at the same time to put fa 
— 


‘erm begins October ist, 1885, and ends June Ist, 1886. 


8. 2. 


Tuition fee for one language (German or French), 100; for both languages 
uainted with the principles of the teaching o As | (German and French), $18). Those who take the full course receive teacher’s 
principles in | Certifcate. Students from the country will find boarding places at moderate 
Tates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. Address 
SIQMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereten,” Prin. Stern's School of Languages, 7 B. 44th 8t., N. Y. Clty, 








cq senold 
a ae oe 


FALL NOVELTIES. 


We will exhibit this week, for the ac 
commodation of strangers and others, 
a choice selection of Early Fall Styles in 
Silks, Brocade Velvets, Plain and Fancy 
Dress Goods, etc., together with a large 
assortment of Housekeeping Goods in 
general. 


Broadway A3 4 ob ét, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & CO 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 








LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1. 
MAIL ORDERS bsaccwpcrt a ULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French Qhina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces.. 812 0 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’ces 22 W 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 4 pieces, $3.50; white 7 ow 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 sleces...... 12 00 
vorated Chamber Sets, 10 pleces, ; white.. 3 W0 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. . 2) Ww 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 WwW 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Mostrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY'’S, 1-17 Oooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on ear or steamer free 
of charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 


JERSEY FITT ING 


Unton UNDER .- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 
These garments are made expressly for our 
F | trade, of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 


15 East Fourteenth St., New York City: 
Catalogues sent free on application. 


SITUATIONS Home tudys0 Professors. Corr. 
University, LaSalle 8 « Chicago, lll. 














Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 


